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PROLOGUE 


More than seven years are already over, since the 
holding of the two-week (from February 15 to March 1 , 1970) 

U.N. Inter-regional Seminar on Improvement of Slums and 
Uncontrolled Settlements, at the University of Antiognia, 
Medellin (Columbia) in North-west of South America* The 
seminar was^ attended by 27 country . representatives as also 
experts. of international organisations, namely, (l) Economic 
Commission for . Africa; ( 2 ) Economic and 'Social Commission for 
Asia and pacific (formerly ECAFE) ; (3) Economic Commission for- 
Latin Americas (4) U.K -Economic and Social Affairs Office, at 
Beiruti (5) United Nations Children...Fund; ( 6 ) World Food 
Programme! (®) Food and Agriculture Organization'! (lO)Organi- 
sation of American States! (11) Inter- American Development 
Banks j ( 12 ) United States Agency for International. Development; 
(.13) Foundation for Cooperative Housing; and (14) U. ^Head- 
quarters’ Centre for HousingjBnilding and Planning, The 
report (U*N . S ale-s " No^LL.71, 17,6) of the- -seminar published in 
1971, gives;- (a) a comprehensive account of the investment and. 
development p o.li c lea -pursue d for-housing and slum and 'A. 

squatter settlements in 'developing^ countries -of Aftrie-ay Asia - 
and the -Par .East.,_Latin.-America and^Middle E-astyth) an over 
all approach in regard to land'':po.lioie.s,- financing., . building*.... 

economic . activities-, social, . aspect s , administration e t c i | and r 

(c) the role of inter national or-ganisations in ameliorating 
the .■ condit ions-in. s lums . and,.squattGr ..settlaments^ - 

2 , ... In India,- -stadias re latingfto 'brave ' Tyeenudane 

by -<a) individual. scholars (as a p-art.-of wider studies - pxi-- 
marily resulting in socio-economic., surveyn^sponsored by 

He so arch Programme ...Committee of the Planning Commission); - 
(b) National Sample Survey Report No, 53; (c) Labour Commission -t 
and Labour Inquiry Committees - mainly for slums of industrial 
labour ; (d) Report s/St udies by Indian Council of Social 
Welfare in 1951; (e)Slum Clearance Seminar Report by Indian 
Conference of Social work in 19575 (f) Slums of Madras 
(Census of India 1961, vol.9 part XI-C Delhi - 1965) 5 (g)Glii^ 
pses of Slum work in Delhi (Bharat Sewak Samaj Report - 1962) 
and also by Town and Country Planning Organization 
(h) C.M.P.Os studies for Calcutta; and (i) for Bombay by the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 

3, The launching of the Slum Clearance and Improvement Schem 
in the Second Plan and the enactment of Slum Clearance and 
Improvement Act 1956, gave an organised institutionalisation 
push on all-India level as a part of planning strategy in 
housing field for weaker sections on the population. The 
Scheme provided for (i) acquisition of slums and re-housing of : 
families whose income does not exceed Rs. 350/- p.m. ; 

(ii) Improvement of environmental conditions in existing 
slums; and (iii) construction of night shelters. For all 
those the Centre gives financial assistance, in the form of 
’block grants’ and ’block loans’ to states/Union Territories, 


By. tho end of 1974, about Rs.500 millionwere spent on this 
programme though the aggregate plan provision was nearly 
Rs. 1,000 millions for the period 1956-1974# 

4. However, the well- c^cume nt e d studies for the other four 
•million + population* towns (besides Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi 
and Madras) namely, Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Hyderabad and 
Kanpur) were not attempted specifically on the problems of 
slums and squatter settlements* It was timely that the 
Rational Buildings Organization (Ministry of Works and 
Housing) in mid- 1975, thought of getting these studies done 
by granting research grants* The Indian Institute of Public 
Administration (New Delhi) was requested to undertake study 
for Kanpur; Indian Institute of Economics (Hyderabad), for 
Bangalore and Hyderabad; and Ahme dab ad-b ase d Sardar Patel 
Institute for Economic and Change, for Ahmedabad. A meeting 
of the 'Project Directors' of the four research projects 

was held in Hyderabad in October, 1975 to develop some elements 
of uniformity in concepts sample design, approaches etc. in 
the hope that at a future date an integrated study of the 
four cities will be undertaken. 

5. : The work for Kanpur was initiated in January, 1976* The 
first visit to Kanpur was made in February, 1976 to seek base 
data, and to establish liaison with Kanpur Municipal Corpora- 
tion, Kanpur Development Authority, District Statistical 
Office (Shri Sit ala Prasad), District Census Office 

(Shri K.S*Upadhyaya) , Labour Commissioner, U.P. (Shri L.C.Sharma) 
Director of Industries, U.P. Regional Labour Institute 
(Dr.Agarwal) and some of the academicians in. Kanpur colleges 
and Indian Institute of Technology, 

6. Firstly, an attempt was made to list slum and squatter 
clusters in Kanpur, in which full collaboration was available 
from Kanpur Municipal Qorporation/Kanpur Development Authority, 
through the courtesy of Shri P.N.Kaul (Vice-Chairman of K.D.A.), 
Shri J.V.B adani (Chief Engineer of K.D.A.), Shri Y.K.Raheja 
(Executive Engineer Kanpur Municipal Corporation). Arising 
from tho foregoing, research design was developed for canvassing 
the Household Schedule followed by determining the sample 
sizes of slum households and squatter households. The Schedule 
was canvassed during July-August' 1976; tho data were checked and 
computer feeding of the data was presented at the Computer 
Centre (Planning Commission) tduringSeptember-October- 

, November, 1976. The frame and substantive issues for writing 
the report xrare crystalised in January and February, 1977 
— alongwith cutting out of meaningful statistical tables for 
analysis of the data out of the tabulation programme executed 
by the Computer Centre* 

7. In the conducting of the Survey in Kanpur, it is 
gratifying to say that ungrudging cooperation and advice was 


forthcoming from various organisations/individuals in Kanpur, 
as stated above. In Delhi, the Director of I.I.P.A. 

(Shri R.N.Haldipur) was extremely helpful in smoothening 
various academic, personnel and administrative problems? as 
well as he took interest in regard to progress- made in 
project work, at different points of time, during the currency 
of the project. Director of N.B.O. (earlier Shri Rabinder Singh 
and latfcr Shri G.C.Mathur) , Joint Director (Socio-Econ. ) - 
earlier Shri A.S.Rao and later Shri B.N.Nair, Shri S.N.Narang - 
Deputy Director, N.B.O. , Shri R.C. Chanda, Joint Director, 

Computer Centre (Planning Commission), otc. cheerfully offered 
suggestions. 

In accomplishing the Project Report, unflinching work 
was done by the Project staff; in particular, Shri P.N. 

Chowdhari (Research Associate) alongwith Senior Investigators 
S/Shii Vod Awasthi ? and R.S.Ratra, Shri Chowdhari also spent 
a couple of weeks in Kanpur at the time of ’cluster survey 
work 1 and also at the time of canvassing the ‘Household Schedule* 
to the slum and squatter households’ heads - and he also 
assisted assiduously towards drafting of tho Report. 

Shri R.G.Mulgund (Registrar, 1 1 PA) and Assistant 
Registrars - S/Shri S.K.Kohli (Admn) and A.S.Nagar (Accounts) 
and Shri Ramakrishna (Training) alongwith other staff woro 
always helpful in getting the project work completed. 

Shri G.C.landon, as a Stenographer and A.K. Gupta 
Typist were always found willing workers respectively in 
taking dictation and typing. It is relevant to mention that 
Kumari Anjali Garg did diligently the work at the last 
stages of the Report in typing final draft and cutting the 
stencils. 


/ ( vTJ AG AOTADHAM ) 

PROJECT - DIRECTOR 

P.S . The responsibility for the views expressed in the Report 
is that of tho Authors and not that of the various 
persons/organisations with whom we had the opportunity to 
consult. 




( It.) 


| It is- acknowledged - that - the- Beporfc -has-been 
4 draped by the Associate Project Director 
4. (Dr.OJi. PAP/14) - assisted by Be search 

* Associate (Shri P.H ,Ghowdh.uxi) , who also 
^ looked after field work in Kanpur with a 

- team of two Senior Investigators (S/Shrl , 
t Yed Awasthi and B.S - Bat'ra) . 4 band 

i of 10 post-graduate students 'of kan pur Oolle- 

* ges worked as Interviewers to canvass the 
Household Schedule under supervisi on of 

■§ Professor Bailwal of 3)*A*Y. College, Kanpur 

'afriHHfc # 4c4fc*vc *H*t<*vc vcYcttvc v?ic ^4cw.v 


***** 



( V ). 


1 She Polarity of Slim & Squatter 

" gevuTe meg k W~~ 

P&ta from cities some countries allow 
I a comparison of income levels among squatters or 
slum dwellers in central locations and squatters 
or semi -squatters in peripheral, areas . She 
difference is masked s the peripheral settlers are 
almost alwoyo of a hi^ier socio-economic status 
than central city slum or provisional settlement 
dwellers. An.cU in every case where recoils are 
available* the majority of the settlers - who are 
huilding permanent houses- -we re previously resident 

in the city. Be cent rural migrants naturally 

tend to reproduce many urban functions such, as 
markets which provide ^ casual labour for the very 
poor. Ehese settlement areas will* therefore, 
attract the very poo r-e specially rural migrants 
with established settler relative a e She initial.; 
differentiation may tend to become obscured 
with time but it is clearly most important to 
recognize the distinctly different nature and 
function which the peripheral settlement has in 
contrast to centrally located settlements. 

She social function and physical nature of 
the more centrally located incipient settleu&its 

less clear. The marginal outcrop ates which 1 
they occupy are often "equally suitable for the 
.very poor man -providing him with a rent-free 
■'location for his shack, and for the less poor wage 
earner-providing him with an inexpensive or free 
plot for a permanent dwelling. Sie sh an tr- 

aveller may very well become a wage-e a mer, 
quite able to afford some ;a8ic®ittr!0f swtity ®fi 
building materials every week ,, If this change 
of economic status takes place without a change 
of location, and if the original shanty site is 
large enough and sufficiently accessible, the 
shanty fill be replaced by a more solidly built 
house, whidi results in a mixture of shacks and 
solid structures. 4s settlement s with these nixed 
characteristics are among the most c cam on -and a re 
easily the most visible in, the cities where they 
do occur-it is hardly surprising that they should 
provoke so many and such contradictory observations. 
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Photo-Plate I :No .S .1 .1 


l&th animals, open drains 
and p^ed lanes (in over- 
crowded sLue* area of 
B ribu pu rwo ~in son e 1 a ■ a on * 
and * fend -pa eca * ecu at iu cti on 
(in Kanpur) 


Opposite Table-5. 0£~ 




Photo-Plate Ho. S ,1.2 « 


Curtains serving no doors 
and/ or vail e in ' a slum area of 
Ifeelkhana slum-vihere ‘beggars 
frequent and animals relax 
(in Kanpur) 


-Ditto - 


Photo Plate IIJSo .SQ.1 


Unauthorised Squatter Kutcha.’ Opposite Table 5.04 

Settlements on public land 

belonging to Northern 

Sail waps 

(in Kanpur) 


-Ho .SQ .2* 


Unauth ori aed Squatter ' *Kut oh a 1 
Settlements on. public liid 
belonging to Northern Bail way 


Photo Plate III .SL.SQ.ls Coupling of slums and 

squatter dwellings, street-- 
mobile beds, parking- of 
cy cle zikdiawG - m& 
ope n-ctreet d omit oxy 
(in Kanpur) 


-Ditto- 
Opposite Table 5.C H 




Urchins’ Play ground in 
Sub sLdi sod In dust ri al 
’faces. * Housing Scheme 
irea of Aiya hagar surrounded 
by garbage (in Kanpur) 


-Ditto- 


Photo Plate XV.SQ.SL.2< 


Sl-6s 


tuinals & non live together Opposite Table .5*10 
and aaiaal dung cried in 
’round* ah fuel and garbage 
all the way in an affluent 

?in 0 SoF p-urf waroopE0 ‘ gr ' r 
animals relaxing in Panda 
Ha, g ri r Slum Colony 
(in Kanpur) 


‘ / 


-Ditto- 
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Photo Plate-ViSl.3* Water-supply £rtk well, Opposite 2 able. 5,19 

drawn by Buckets arid rope, 
filth -cwm-garbaS 3 with 
playing ground in slum 
area of Khalasi land 
(in Kanpur) 

M " SI. ,4s I%ter-supply from public -Htto- 

tap» waabing, open bathing, " 
cleaning of utensils, child- 
vendor, un cemented brick- 
walls in aLum area of 
%zaLgmd (in Kanpnr) 

Photo-Plate- YXSQ.3* Unauih.orise& ’kutcha 1 Opposite Sable 6,18 

squatter settlements on 
public land outside 
municipal limits in civil lines 
in the fringe of Kanpnr. 

" " SQ 4* Unauthorised .'kutcha* wooden -Ditto - 

squatter settlements on Public 
land almost under and around 
Public Bridge along with 
open washing and bathing open 
barricades at Ihe entrance of 
Dazhanpurwa (in Kanpur) 
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Slum & o,Oi • • Srom oae society to other socie% , the content, 

%se s~St ^ meaning and concept of the -slums differ. So also it 

UorapositTon. g equally true that vhat is retried a s a slum in 

affluent countries , can pass as a good srWid&sd house ; 

'■ ■ r for ■ 

in developed countries 0 an spite of it ,£the slums, bustees, 

jhopar-patties, shanties, ■ chawls, cherries, in different 

cities in India, it is not controversial »tE- say that 

slum and squatter settlements are a mirror tp^re fleet 

the lowest level of human life style, [f if in v33\l 

the population of larger ’.cities and metropolis in 

slums re presented one -fifth of the total city population 

of India, it was over one -fourth, in 1 96 1 ? three -tenths, 

in 1971 j and easily about- one-third 'to seven -twentieths 

(or 35 percent), in l97S 3 . fhe low-level- residential- a of 

above type do- : not re strict their growth to • any specific 'areas* 

,|„ they are omnipotent- all-pervadingj and -highly dynamic 

and grow in and around rich villas, sea-faces hanks 

of rivers, on the sidelines of grand trunk roads 1 ' ail ways, 

, narrow lanes and aallahs*- hi 11-tops $ vacant 

, ?nd 

areas in .central business distric^s,£near uhe entrances of 
the elegant palatial si. uctures, the me;- ;:: and lanes 
in slums are sprinkled with human and animal refuses, 
half- clud ^fel:-.Acdu:d ’’mom, womeu hi rickety children 
with puffed »up bellies rummage and play near dustbins wher$ 
rotting carcass of a dogrJfihSs^e air, drains filled 
with excreta, and sick yast breathe throu^i nostrils the 
ugliest odour -of stinking latrines and sewerage, Over**' 

I crowding/so suffo eating that no worthy/’ i 'house or 

rocm is available-as population is growing fester than 
housing and therefore ’slum conditions and habitations’ 
are growing much fester. In case the problem is not 
urgently confronted with all ps^gaati sa ard speed, the 
simultaneous growth of slums and squatter settlements will 


S 



gird round the hi g)a -rise’ ■sly scrapers in 'the metropolises 
and megalopolises. - wherein Vue cdtizenazy that will 

X*£tw gjQLU* 

grow will he qualitatively £xbugh lading in culture without 
hope and progress* 


0,02 She tendency to determine policies at the top, 

without the participation of the state , regional, municipal 
authorities - since no two slum and squatter settlement s 
are identical - bo cme rings into infertility, Approximately 
nine -tenths of Bombay slums have been raised on public land; 
and similar proportion of slums in Poona are on private 
land -but the shanties raised are of the slum and squatter 
dwellers. In medium level cities (with 0,3 to 0,5 million 
population) most of the shanty dwellers or roofless 
housing construction labourers and in ’plus million’ 
cities (vhidi£eig|it in India), the occupation distribution 
is variegated. Thus adoption of differential policies 
shall have to be enunciated to suit oiptAsL problems but 
it shall have to be a dynamic one to suit each of the 
situations. She problem of low-income housing and that 
of slum and squatter households is net a physical exerd.se- 


it has to be a scheme with built-in cci 


*J XT"'*'*' 



and resources - towards dove loping environment climate, 
this knowledge *-Qf base-dat ads almost poor in quality 
lacking sifting operation to enable mounvingbf well-knit 
policy and flexible outlook to nodijy programme - actions 
according to the demands of different situations; otherv&s< 
the men will die to exist again and fiT . 

0,03 !£he slum and squatter (j are , rural 

migrants with diverse occupation - as pedlars of a largest 
variety of gjods or holding menial jobs -in offices and f a o 
tories or working as domestic servants - but some of them 
are urbanites who due to distress conditions -migrated to s 
areas from middle -income clusters. £ho slum-dwellers non- 
e concede life moves on the orbit of innate enotiono ard 


( acvi) hr 

sentiments and they attempt to li-e life style of their 
ancestors aid create insulation against the outside world; 
they quarrel furiously occasionally hat they also sustain 
SLxra attachment to each other. 2hey are sympathetic and 
helpful to a person of their class ^:ive them as co-tenants. 
Many of the slum-dwe’llers live double life - the life of 
village and also the life of the town without integrating 
them together* Unreality haunts while standing, sitting and 
sleeping over the vanishing jhantoms of land on vhich the 
cottages have been perched -^.^f^rpetual t ran sitoiy ness 

functions as ’Democles Sword* where incessant dog -flight 
drama is played between the static morality, of the present 
and the distorted image of the- Past, 


0.04 She slum phenomenon is a black-spot of industrial - 

culture - where scorched hundreds and thousands seek shelter. 
But such slums are not the- major progeny of industrial society 
in India - there abound poverfevu^i^i^fetion , insanita- 
tion and congestion, worth Ifcss/miniimrr e 6.LI tial and community 
services., PerhaPc slums do not produce criminals, but it 
could be that crimes beget slums* Slums ©ah also function as 
vote -banks for politica 1 partdes/fiactionaries. 


0.0/5 Interestingly quite often, the 
not n^se intractable problems; in fact. 


shanly-towns do 
after conversing and 


participating with the residents an lap re scion is stamped 
that the inhabitants are content with the existing conditions 


What they miss is water connections and facilities for 


sanitasy facilities J once these are made available they would 
be happy to live £n the shanty towns. It Is also important 
that sometimes the slum and- squatter residents may be a source 
confusion and mischief when to ward off the heat of summer 


may even open the hydrants and taps to have a luxuriant bath - 
but leave them flowing-allowing thou scuifts of bucket & of good 
water wasted. In a majority of squatter settlements, sons 
positive factors can also be noticed Which may help in garnering 
factors for family improvement through, community participation. 


0,0.6 It is, however, sigpificant to remember that 
process of migration to the urban centres is irreversible; 
but it is equally true liiat in developing countries (and- 
so also in India) about 65-75 percent of the total house- 
holds, belong to low-income households - and Aether they are 
in the rural or urban centres they need direct and indirect 
capital and recurring subsidies for achieving redistributive 
justice, People living in the slum and squatter settlements, 
pejdhaps heed more -of these subsidies since their sectoral 
proportion of low-income households is comparatively 
larger and new migrants to urban areas have to further 
fece disorganised realities - particularly in regard to 
supply of essential and community public services (such as, 
water i.e. potable water, electricity, drains, sewerage, 
schools, shopping areas, health clinics, community centres, 
parks, play -grounds etc.) and above all residential accommoda- 
tion.- Ihe last one demands for the availability of secure 
land-- fully developed on lease or free-holi enabling popular 
participation. 5br cons tructin'g dwelling finance * is 
necessary to purchase materials and hire labour and trade 
skills; terms of financ&a liability requires long-pe 
credit on so ft -term basis - for which the institution of 
’revolving fund’ can prove efficacious. ■ iv 

0.0? The solutions to slum and squatter settlements 

prob lems - can be preventive and curative . In regard to the 
first, rational allocation of some investment in creating 
urban and employment conditions in the rural areas as well as 
small towns can help to arrest t.b-o -latitudinal rushjog rural 
migrants in bigger-sized cities, So correct the existing and 
perspective situation ih slums and squatter settlements 
malady and pli^it of poverty and environment pollution, 
short-term, intermediate term, and long-term action-oriented 
programmes need to be launched. Short -term action which may, 
in quite many cases, turn out irrational - can be the demolition 
of slums; this often ends in establishment of uglier slums 


ana (x7ill) 

away from work-p lace ,/re suits in discoat-inuum (or complete 
break) from the familiar urban scene and life— siyle a, l o ng 
vo. ch l.»-;3s of some already a"?" so. lab le essential .©srvics-s 
such as, supply of potable water and sanitary system*- vhich. 
cumulatively help in raising the 'quality of life' - as 
has been recently advocated , early in 1977, by Overseas 
Development Council of TJ #S*A# in teuas of the index of PQIfi) 
(Physical Quality of living Index) - based on (a) life 
Expectancy? (b) Mortality.* Infantile Marta lily fetes? and 
(c) literacy to achieve equitably -distribution of social 


bene fits, 


Intermediate or medium -team action could ijethe 


redevelopment of (i) some clusters of houses by rebuilding 
of roofs or walls or both? a ad (ii) provision in some parks of 
the area iOf environmental CuiCi community services such as schools, 
health centres etc. via ere these are in.tr 
update education and health standards. 


■ably needed to 


0.06 respective. solutioa.a of the .alum. ?oa& squatter 
settlements, are innately e;..,c assuredly an graced in the 
mechanism of integrating the regional, metropo litan and urban 
area program® s in the social and economic development plans 
according high priority ; to employment oriented ‘targets. She 
financial and physical investments are the prime Actors to 
meet the backlogs of housing needs and current rise in 
growing housing requirements - but, above all, in this direction 
virile iastituional participation by the public sector is 
era long urgent • to eliminate existing slums as. also to 
arrest development of new slums. Again, institutionalisation, 
of &S£?entiai and interim actions to. channelize guidance, 
credit flow, vocational and technical assistance in the urban 
centres, call for immediacy ,ty establishing growth centres both 
in urban habitationsand rural areas - to inhibt growth of 
slumo and squatter colonies and to arrest flow of rural migrants 
to urban centres. 


0.09 She short, medium and long ten notions in any case 

require certain key and crucial strategies to organise timely and 
balanced supply of basic eierenieK 1 ) land development policies; 
(2) flow of finance? (3) simp re and meaningful building bye-laws; 
(4) fiscal am administrative instrument s? and ( 5)intemational 
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holds urban population almost equivalent to that in the U .S*A) 
0*10 Slums and Squatters* settlements are a striking 



f 


arid Bustees of Calcutta can never escape the eyes of any 
visitor to these cities. Ihese dilapidated and insanitary 
houses are not the monopoly of metropolitan towas of India 
but are also noticed in other countries and also in a large 
numbers in other towasP She irony is that they are not only 
in existence since years but are rapidly increasing everywhere 
in size and proportion. Hiring several decades these 
settlements are ha vin g in creasin gLy twin roles in the socio- 
cultural ^y stem S not only in the cities but also in rural 
areas whence n&gyaPts hail* 

O.il £bout 25-3 0 percent of the population, in Indian 

cities, lives icyblums and/or squatter settlements, according 
to a report prepared by the National Committee of Environmental 
Planning and Coordination (NGEPG) ; the report which 
prepared by the NGEPG for the recent UN Conference on Human 
Settlements at Vancouver-also emphasized that in Delhi alone, 
more than half a million people leved in 1300 clusters of 
slums. In 1951 » Delhi had one squatter household.;, to 2O 
non-squatter households. In 1973» the prop oxti on increased to 
one squatter household fo;: every four non -squatter households . 
2hus the Capital's squatter population between 1951-1973 had -a 
growth rate of 12 percent per annum as compared to the popula- 
tion growth rate of 3.4 percent. Similarly crowded hutments, 
narrow slush lanes, garbage swelling of urine, children without 
adequate clothes together with de -humanised migrants con as well 
be easily seen all over Bombay city . No less ugly scene comes 
across every day in Calcutta ^here the immigrants have been 
continuous victims of political, physical and social crisis 
in a complex of rural and urban societies as reflected in the 
jhuggis of Calcutta. Slither the slums on marshy pieces of 
land form ribbons all over Madras 


1 > See Annex O.Oi (.of Squatter Settlements in various countries. 


•* 


Slum & 


Scfuo" 


Clusters 


bordering the highways* *Oheris-- ox Madras are clear index 
nf demoralised life of the under-privileged rural migrants, 
/’second stratum of the next four cities in Kanpur, Ahme&abad , 
Hyderabad, nncykangalore/are tie suffer g??s u of the environmental 
degradation and lack, of social sorvj.cos and communi’ty 
facilities, fhe squatter- settle merits - the fastest growing 
areas or/che urban fringos-exc also causing havocs on the 
urban land of these cities • 

q ^*2 Ihc proportion of rural population in India today 


is about 80 percent. -By the aid of the century, it will 
(jo mo doisH to about •; 63 ■ percent. This means that nearly 
additional. • 1 2$ million people will bo added to the 

rural population and ' 1 93 million to the urban 

population in the next two-and-k^ If leoao.es . The overall 


ueom 178 per 


density of population would porhc.pj.gu up from 178 per 
sq.km.ia 1 971, to nearly 250 per eons- per sq. .km. in 2001 • 
In turn the increase in populrelj.-:- 1 easily raay lower th 
per capita availability of rcoourc as - natural as also 
mao j n addi-is^ fproller- .of environment and 

inadequacy of housing, income., wa-.-er ,■ supply, sociax 
services, drainage cend sewerage, .pavoo. s <*rc.ots and arrs 


:l.fy may lower the * 
natural as also man* 


of 'environment and 


Ka t or supp ly , so c ia 1 




services, drainage •:cnd ; oewerage, paved streets and arrange- 
ments for _rempva 1 ox garosgv sue .r . --use disposal .would have 
O a %3' e C ° afr Enpur slum and squatter clusters show signs of 
stress on the urban fabric (consisting of essential and 
community services) since the growth of population has been 
out stripe -/Allowing expansion of employment in the 
sectary and tertiary sector a. 

in-migration on the one hand and Aha construction of 
housing • on the other, spontanea* s unauthorised , 

housing settlements have bee r/gv owing « Bo Mi vi sible and 
invisible slum areas and squatter so/ foments 'in tho 
heart of the town as also in periphery areas have boon 
rising* Migrants with uncertain incomes and inability 
~oay exorbitant r-Stt'ts for housing m «.* ea so na oly sanx. ^ary 
nurroundi ngs are forced. to invade on whomever land available? 
and they as well' construct shacks ior shelter wi thou u 


(2ad. ) 


hope of 

any/ civic amenities. Poor and insecure households in search 
of a new urban life dependent upon .casual ■jobs in uncertain 
labour mark© t*m turn lly look to slums a- a source of ’hope*. 

At the same, time the permanent urban poor trapped in destd.tut.ion 
and poverty languish- in a run-down slum which thing else 

to offer bat. ’despair’. aQ & squatter 

0 „i& lack of upward mobility by many s burned we 11 crs has 

also prevented flow of saving and investment, skills and 
initiative in having better houang. The Government policies 
also did not take into account the need of creative nature 
of house building by the urban poor and stimulation of social 
development through environmental security, of requisl te 
locations, tenancies, investment capabilities etc. AP low 
income policies of Government have so far been directed, to 
streamline the construction of austerity type of high rise 


Oharaote^- 
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small tenements through governmental efforts . Displacement 
from agricultural life without integration, into an industrial 
life bereft of social cohesion, make the problem of atua 
dwellers more acute superimposed by political, economic and 
social problems caused by crimes and delinquencies, ^o- 
diluto/neutralise the effect of high land prices, small-’ 
sized high rise apartment 3* no doubt, save much of the urban 
space? but low density rehabilitation colonics, near the 
periphery of the town, may perhaps prove a danger signal . 
for creating new slums after a lapse of some years. Inherent 
bottlenecks develop in services of transport, school and 
hospitals, etc. water supply, lighting, sewerage . 

$ Most of the old slums, in. Kanpur, are rooming 

houses run by a landlord owning either the slum tenement or 
the land on which the tenements/fetandi Virtually all the 
housing in. an ’ahata* is available on rent rather than sale. 
Rents are low but not in terms of sia ce and facilities 
available. She 1 abates in feet, are. reception centres for 

' new immigrants as also are security damps for helpless static 
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inhabitants* Congestion is aggravated -by chaotic building 
lay outs. For example, in Calcutta two-thirds of ’bustee* 
dwellers have less than 30 sq.ft, of living space while 
half of the bustee households share water taps with 10-100 
other households, less than 10 percen'. of bustee households 
share toilet facilities with more than ten other households. 

In such circumstances Calcutta has become notorious for all 
types of epidemics. She position in Kanpur is no better. 

About. 10 percent of rooms in ’Bustles' of Calcutta are work 
places while at Kanpur a similar picture is seen . Five 
hazards are also common to both Calcutta and Kanpur. 

0.115 Oft^n it is seen that the rich and middle class 

purchase squatter shacks from the poor and put up their own 
shacks for establish claims r occupancy or . let out on rent 
•or for living. In many cases, her call pry owners of marshes 
and fallow land by the sid. of the Ganges, at a modest 
trading centre, of the early Bur op pan, settlors at Kanpur, 
laid the foundations by -providing choom means of housing or 
shelter. Hie ’ahatas* grow as the city attracted increasing 
number of merchants and industrialists . With incessant 
growth in demand for cheap housing, by persons with uncertain 
incomes, the landlords started renting out ‘the land to 
tenants, who intheir turn put up rajasha-cklcs in- increasing 
numbers of families or households room by room. In absence 
of civic amenities these ’ahatas 1 become the centres <£ 
cholera, small pox, tuberculosis and other public health 
ha^a^-Qv ■ Continued deterioration of cheap shelters in 
inadequate environmental and social senses is the present 
problems of the industrial metropolis of Uttar Pradesh. 
Improvement of housing of these slum dwellers has, after all, 
caught the governmental attention. 

0.11 Kanpur Development Authority is already si e zed with 

the problem and large plans are under way lb r renewal, and 
dovolopm.-nt of the mi sera/, spots; ultimately , the public 
sector is to attend whether funds are. available or not. 
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0*39 In Kanpur it can by no means be assumed(or possible) 

/Only since 

- that slums arc composed of rural migrants L ' intra-urban 
movements from overcrowded inner areas and " from other 
urban areas of India r,b" well flow* Also pave- 

dwolling is not always feasible because of extreme winters 
and summers, fhe 'spacial planning 'to achieve social goals in- . 
the housing of predominantly rura l migrants »r ©quires integra- 
tion of programmes £ national planning & r economic and social 

development, fhe psychological and sociological quality of 
migrants in terms of their integration lathe city life 
needs, innovative organisations and major growth points in 
national economic development. Anonymity in urban complex 
and dependence on^impersoaal relations require tolerance for 
encouraging socio-economic changes in a city, fhe method 
of adjustment to city life is directed by the moral and 
social succour within the group of migrants. If the 

rate of acculturation is slow, the survive!. of indfgineous 

nagrnjats into adaptation. 


culture . prevents the - £ of habits 'of 

city life. ML grants, to cities either- in search of more 
education or employment opportunities - need planning of 
housing . In housing there arc mainly two sectors - (i> 
productive and (ii> social overheads which are highly inter- 
related . Improvement in housl ng along with that in 
education, health and sanitation improves ' the: .quality 'of 
labour and thereby makes the productive sector more 
efficient by reduci ng absenteeism through illness -etc . . 
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Main B3-. 0 C 2 P la Chapter-! , an evolulf, tmasy growth-' ' of the 

— cities and their types are briefly hi gnliglited , each as 

contents, the indent pilgrimage v ' ties, politics, cities? trade 
& approa* • , , ^ 

7 a? gq 'T n centres, and the modem industrial cities, etc. She 


t he earll erpft-H cohered i nr mid. -i 95 0 s s r , Ihe technological 
S tudies/ . . .. 

‘su x^By s xnodsxixjL sstxdL on 

growth of 

urban population and in-s&grntijns* in Kanpur city ; f r, 

. . . * *£ iV ~ v ' amen:cdes 0 v 

le-j&if.;.* ox r:x:xx •: x c . ^Kanpur came 3 on -%ne map 

: of India , with the advent of British land the city he came 

premier and industrial city of northern and central 

India - having occupied, in 1 951 »the ei Malposition in 
u p.y> uexug 

the size of cities, in India - due to the hcsntxa 1-arch. 


27 mu oh 


for extension of military rule.. and cross-terminal transport 
strategy. -■% 

0 c z' among st the five K^BAL-citiear Kanpur heXd/hoXdx 

the primary in regard to industrial advance and popula- 
tion size - with the characteristic of the slums. 


supremacy of masculine population, overcrowding:, housing 
shortages, etc. that the persons per room worked out to 
3. 8-3. 9* In 1940 s s and i950's the rate of building 




construction was very 
annua per 100C pqpulxt 



g ah out 1 „ 2 d well 
e stahii dime at of 


Ling unit 
the 


•oe~* 



Improvement (Urust under U J? <. Iowa Improvement -act 1919 

and Kanpur Urban Development 1945, the ef forte were made 

to assess the ^dimensions of the slum problem besides othe 

problems of the city t. %e Development Board noted -in 

1948 .that in 455 aliatas- 81,825 people 1,1 ved and at 

noted 

the same time Muni dpal • Go rponati on/>hat in 812 abates - 
which had 33,385 rooms - lived 123,775 persons (20$ of 
city's population)? and again, the ESIO Jtegihxal 
Office as a result of an inquiry concluded that 65*2 
percent of the tenements of industrial workers were 
not fi'^f^r human habitation,. It was also noted by the 
Boaxd/for the working class there was shortage of 92,000 
5) Kanpur, Agra, Benaras, Allahaba^TiH’TTidhiow-" 
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two-room dwellings - and in spite all the efforts, housing 
shortages, overcrowding, insanitary conditions, poor 
se vie rage system, etc. will continue to hover in the 
city. ' 


O.tjSr Population of Kanpur rose from 0.22 million, 

in 1921, rose to 0.71 million, in 1 951 5 and to 0.971, in 
1961. In the meanwhile , one RJ?.G. hen eh -mark study (done hy 


ref. a^Malumda phased on a Saryey in mid *19 50/ s was L 


/.effort was launched, fora regional development strategy 
of the Kanpur Region in 1966-67 hy holding a Seminar 
in Kanpur-j ointly ty USAID, TJ *P . j&ro-ctomte of Industries, 


and Indian Institute of Seohnolcgy (Kanpur). It was 


noted hy the Seminar that the odnini strati ve -area of 
Kanpur city is 57,000 acres - of .which area 

was 1 6 ,0o0 acres, jyi^l 960, and the 'rest was agriculture; 
and It r-ras proge/that the urbanised area will he 4-1,000 
in 1991. Various d^cgrgnhic dnt- ,f 1 96.1 have been 
presented in Semina r( n ) ’hut 7 6 percent yore hom in 
Kanpur district, 18.6$ were migrants from- other, districts 
of TJ «P , and 3.4-7 from the countay and abroad (h) working 
population was 33.8$: 34.7$ in sural area and 32.6 per- 
cent in -urban area? and 80,6 percent were agriculture 
labour - participation rate for mule-: 41.6$ and 19$ 
for females? and (e) literacy proportion was 31.5$ in 

Kanpur district as against 17.7$ in the State. . 

the data in Majuindar's study say that 

0£$- &s regards economic aspect s/in fra stxucture 

of roads, public utilities (including water), housing, 


traffic facilities and civic amenities as# mi ssrable gyad 
i 3 ore 00 ■ poorer in slum and squatter settlements -where the 


density per acre was 800 or more - nearly six times c£ - 

*T 

the accepted standards. low income households 1 

, for n<xi -mi grants 

prop orti on />a s higher man that of the mi giants 
and of the latter as compared- to successive migrants. With 
the higher incomes >the family- size also in creased and also on 
account of longer stay in Kanpur? for example , the average 


l 


smit Oslo hsng-nss* 
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family size was 4.36, "but it was lowest at 3. 34 for 
lowest family in come -Id racket of Bs.5° 4 beiow-’ per month 
and rose to 4,02 for income bracket of Bs.5l~1.00’ ? 
and so on to 6,80, for income bracket of ’ Es, 1 00i and 
above’. But the income of families of non-m grants ms 
high but as they had larger sized families ’'their per 
capita income s were generally lower? and even the late* 


migrants families registered a higher average per g&aii family, 
capita income than the early migrant 'families be cgp,. • f £• 

0*2* - KoAjur 

rose to about 25 percent aa 1 S50*s p.s compared to/last 
quinquennium of 1940’s with variegated environmental 
patterns and differing civic amenities, Amongst the 
slum households, If percent lived in’owa houses ’and only 
30 percent of the houses had 'pucca ’roofs and tails and 
nearly t wo -thi rd s s> depend ed on oil-lamps for light? 

62 percent slived in one -room houses? 35 percent did not 
have water taps? and in some cases, one tap was shared by 
more than 50 tenants. 2he urgency for providing 
liveable dwellings was acute but the land was not 
available near the work-places where the affluent classes 


lived. Slum dwellers 1 ved in narrow . „nes dotted with 
’kutcha ’ houses, polluted w^ells, dam^^cund, hi^ily - 
inadequate latrines-, and wide @aj£betvieen social infra- 
structure situations and the locational residential 
patterns of the town. Under the Subsidised Industrial 
Housing Scheme of 1 9 52, in the first phase 12 slum areas 
were selected? of which, in 11 areas surveys were made by 
'-■Kanpur Development Board, another survey , ini 952 ,of 

31 kiatas was done by the U „P , Office of Horn and Village 
Planner? and sene conclusions for the shape of strategy 
wjere reached in regard to 1 distance, from work -place , 
house design, number' of one-person houses, playing area, 
elementary school, shopping, etc. for developing housing 
clusters. p '1 "hlf ' 
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0.25 In Chapter-11, dynami cs . of the h casing supply 

activity is presented for the slum and squatter settlements 
for A he period of nearly twenty years (mi d-1 950’s to 
mid -i 97 0 * s) • 2his period begins-with " - poebfc 13 proper policy 
watersheds because of basic land-marks cf « (a) a first 
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rmial growth 
nagging behind • 


of total population growth ibf.c 

2 s ..:- Q.r-i y-aye a 

lead - and reached a sustained 

755-40 percent per 

decennina y 

and Ik tii£ 

P raised the 

number of larger 

• Olass-I towns (with 

pope. Tati on of 100,000 

and mb ovc) from 

76 in IS! . to lie in 

1?6.l ■ rd -the total 

urban populati en 

. from 46., 2 percent In 
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urban structure of housing, essential ar.d oennunity services 
(of water supply, sanitation, bathing facilities, 
electricity) 5 residential areas were filled to suffocation 
point - developing unhealthy surroundings in and around 
xanshackled and unauthorised dwelling introducing on 
active visions circle of slums ganerating their progeni -s« 
In spite these maladies developing, the ’housing 4 sector 
remained an incessantly neglected sector in the strategy 
of quinquinnial plans «, 

0. 2T6 She legislative tool of Slum. Improvement and 
G lea ranee 4ct(s) 1956 and institution:!! instrument of 
Slum Boards by a couple of States - supported by Subsidised 
Industrial Housing Scheme (since 1952)' ' in the 
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*upto 200 persons % &2 percent of the population lived 
and ■ eat in ahataa ef r - ' ’^0 pt-roons 2he number 

of ahatae viefe iine ov«r eOu =-> • ? which survey data were 
available for 6/5 ‘dv<Vu,a,. She Harvey conducted by the 
I »I oP .&« and the data collected do .no 
of population 11 vis p in aliatae aocordin. 

sizes of ahatash the sample taken from small shat as was 
70 percent in place of 82? and sample taken from big-sized 
ahatas was .39- percent., la the sample. xvezage s 95-97 percent 
of the respondents belonged originally to districts of U J, 
and only 3-4 percent belonged to states other than UJP 9 j 
this offered more ■.homogeneity in culture out of the Universe „ 
Ihe Household. Schedule wns canvassed to 1000 households? 

800 slum households: and 2OO oquatt-^r households. It 
represents about one percent of about total -,00 ,000 alum and 
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squatter households and 0. 2 percent of the slum and squatter 
population. She queries in the Schedule were pertinent to 
the objectives laid dom by the sponsoring agency (namely, 
the National Buildings Organisation). She analysis has 
Been carried out from these data in the following Chapters 
(IT to II) on s Migration, housing conditions, income levels, 
health and planned parenthood, transport feci li ties, 
attitudes j. of slum and squatter households. 


&na 


of 


B 


emerging 
'from idJi 
Survey 


*v 


1 *. 


0*29 In Chapter IT, the phenomenon of in-migration 

in the bigger towns (with a ease study here of Kanpur city) 
has been analysed into 'iniml-uxbaa ’ and 'urban-urban* 
migrations. Earlier, such studies were done, in. 1950 's, - 
for 21 cities under the sponsorship ox the He search Programme 
Committee (of Planning Commission, Goverment of -India)? and 
the survey strategy- followed by the researchers in some of 
these surveys has been detailed in ib.::u.;c 4.0-,;: which includes 
details about the survey conduce ed 9 . 50*3 ia Kanpu-r 

city. In all, the comp 0 si: "'ion 01 /lgLn, x t oily /household 
sizes, the nigiations ia phases by I imi ly members have been 
studied for the period of about 15 yn.-.rs ( 1961-76) in regard 
to migrant population in Kanpur city'. It appeared that -out 
of 1000 sample slum and squatter households, nearly one- 
fifths (or 20 percent.) had moved in Kanpur city? nearly one- 
third of the total migrants had come alone - except for one- 
tenth of these with wives? 45-46 percent of the slum and 
squatter dwellers lived in Kanpur since -birth ? one-seven.% , 
had come 'before 1 947 ' » and another one -sevenths ’between 1948 - 
.60*. .4 large majority (that is, nearly throe -feurfchs) did 

not move out from their first settlement (either in slum 
or squatter colony) and continued these undi storbed . 

0 . 3 O In Chapter T, housing conditions prior to shifting 

from native places to Kanpur and thereafter as also the - - 
differences in the housing conditions of slum dwellers vis-a- 


i-:uo.w-- 


vis squatter dwellers. It is interesting i 
the housing conditions were relatively netted vis-a-vis 


:0 : 


squatters 
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slum dwellers in inspect of ownership, living space, smaller 

! household/ family size and room density, rent charges, co- 

■ tenants/ sab -tenants, burden, self -re pair, etc, bat not 

\ in regard to doors and windows, drains and water-logging, 

\ lesser animal inmates, nearness to roads, girbage 

1 disposal, latrines, etc. On a different scale, the 

■ smaller households had lesser space to live than bigger 
households? in all probability , two -thirds of the ^u|t|er 
households and 55 percent of the slum h ou seho Ids^doo re 
and windows? two-thirds of slum-dwellers and three-fourths 
of squatter households had no sanitation facility and had"- 
presence of water-logging? 78 percent of the slum households 
were paying rent? and only 17 percent ofthe squatters? and 
27.5 percent of the households kept co-tenants/sub-tenants? 
etc. 


034 Only 53 percent, are served by ’pucca’ roads, 

and 87 percent, by ’kutcha’ roads? 50 percent; have f pucca f 
drains Sand 20 percent are not served at alls Only 28 percent 
get water supply through ’tap 1 ? bath rocm facilities, are 
available to only 8.9 percent? 34 perce nt&ave ’latrines’ 
at a distance of ’more than 100 meters’ and pressure on a 
latrine exceeds ’over 1 00 persons for 37.5 percent of the 


households. 

0.32 “ In Chapter 1/1, slum and squatter family/household 

income-levels, sizes in according to number of persons, etc# 
have been analysed by dividing households into sis 
income -classes of ’below Bs .50*P *m. , ’Hs. 51-1004, ’Bs.l0i-2QQ 
*Rs . 201-4 00 ’ , ’Hs .401 -1 000 ’■ and ’ove r Bs .1 000 ’ -according 
to non -mi giant houses, pre-1940 households, and post-1940 
households. Broadly, the income structure of the ihmilies 



is dependent on size of the families? low-income families 
have small -si zed '-fhmily , and high -in come families, large- 
si ze'd families? agiin, -non-migrant families were large and 
therefore with low per-capita income, fallowed by -pre-1940 
migrant family* with medium size family and medium-sized per 
capita income? and post-1940 migrant family with small -sized 
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faJuily and high income per capita. Poverty line related to 
per capita income below Bs .50 pm. in the background of about 
57 percent of the families in slum and squatter settlements 
were having 'upto Bs .30 per month’. 


O.35 Illiterates, ir/slums, were 5 0-5 1 * percent aid. 66.5 
percent tin the squatter colonies. Employed work-force 
was 24,6 percent , of the slum population in slum areas? 
whereas it wno 32.5 percent , in squatter areas. But more 
educated persons were unemployed; for intermediate pass- 
unemployment' proportion »wns 67 percent; for graduates, 

57 percent; and for ’post -graduate s’, 37.5 percent. It also 
turned out that 70 percent of slum and squatter workers 
were below the poverty line. Employment proportions in. 
secondasy and tertiary sectors were 47.6 percent, for slum- 
dwellors 44 percent , for squatters » and 47.6 percent and 


51 .8 percent for squatters 
in the piimaay sector both 


arid 5-4 percent., were employed 
for slum and. squatter dwellers. 


O.34 Expenditure classes are eight; ipto Ss.lOO pja,, 

Bs .101-150, Bs. 151-203, Bn. 201-250, Be, 251 -300, Bs.30l-500, 

Bs .501-1.000, and ’over ife.iOOO* , Ho.we.ver, only 9 percent 
were submerged in last two classes (or Bs. 3>1 and above) 4 2 
percent, in classes Y and YI ; and 49 percent , in the first 
four classes, 'upto Bs.lOO and above upto Bs.gbO’. -Thus, 

•|^re^s more inequity for squatters than the slum dwellers 
l&a compared to all the Kanpur residents and above all the India’s 
urban population. Consequently, savings rates were low or 
’nil’ for most of the households - only 491 out of 800 slum- 
households were savers, and only 60 our of 2Q0 squatter house- 
holds. igain, only 20 percent of the 446 savers (out of 
571 savers) had accumulated savings of ’Bs. 2501 and above’. 
Borrowing was, therefore, extensive mostly for current 
expenditure and ceremonies, but occasionally for illness 

and business - but it however, depended on credit -worthiness - 
.were 

ana only 56 5/b 0 rr o we rs ? but only 3-4 percent of households. 
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had accumulated borrowings of ’Rs.250i and above’. She 
main source for borrowing was money-lender - followed by 
freinds and relatives. But 40 percent of borrowers paid 
interest rate ranging between ’25-100 percent or more’, 

0,35 In Chapter 711 , questions of health and planned, 
parenthood are analysed - based on data of the 1976 -Survey. 
Basically it is true that slum and squatter population rose 
from 20 percent on the ^ve of 1950 to 30 percent in early 
1970 *s and it is estimated at about 35 -percent in mid-i 976; 
this in turn raised the menace of over-crowding, poorer 
levels of infrastructure of community and essential services - 
resulting in more frequencies of ill-health, general and 
infantile mortalities. But poor attendance at public 
hospitals/ dispensaries - pushed the sick at the door of private 
clinics. She incidence of illness was, nevertheless, 
less in squatter colonies as compared to slum colonies. 

Planned j&renthood also gat preferential hospitability in 
slum’ and squatter settlements by about two-thirds of the 
households. &s a result, the birth rates were low at 
1.5 percent but death rates were also higa at 1 .4® percent - 
therefore net natural - growth rate was O.i pe rc^n t^ n ce 
the increase in slum and squatter population was all duetto 
in-migration in Kanpur city. 

0.36 In Chapter Till, question of transport facilities 
and expenses’ incidence on transport services by the workers 
(from home to work place and back) and for school-going 
beys (from home to school and back) is discus social so 
mobility away from Kanpur and also of remittances despatched. 
In Kanpur, due to -over crowding, out-dated transport , and 
shortages of road -mileage, congestion in transport sy s f ©m 
cause -a number of inconveniences - leave -aside the incapacity 
to spend on transport. However, for two-thirds (or even 
four-fifths) of the households the delivery of services 
(of transport , education, shopping, post and bank offices etc) 
are within one kilometre Sand for 58 percent the work places 
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;,i oo within on© kilome sre » Mobility ot immob ili'fcy from 
Lati.pur is a function of no:*K>wnersh.ip or ownership of - 
iiamovetiDie property . dO percent ,:-f the slum and-, squatter 
households have mentally decided to stcy on in Kanpur 
th on gi only about less than 3<3 percent have immoveable 
property in X a npur, perhaps because a very few households 


have a ny sustained interest in native pfc. ces whence they 
migrated* /, also revealed by the fD.ctiLd:fi-i 16-22 percent of 


the slum and squatter households send remittances regularly 
to their relations in. native places . 


0.57 in GhaF^er-IX, the aviiiu.de of the slum and squatter 
households to voids the house-size (in. term's of number of 
rooms ) , has been inferred 4*0$ conauncr reaction©, 
according to biological needs of the finilie a/household s. 

But unfortunately the needs fr the. house-sizes 
and the household -sizes are extremely, maladjusted and the 
situation is hi&ly inequitable. Nonwithstah& ng that about 
30 percent of the households wereZSo need, to shift in new 
areas with prospect of better housing, 70, percent, did not see 
any difficulty to shift to better house-a and eves, pay the 
hi^ier rent; and even 10 percent wore inclined to leave Kanpur 
to get better conditions of living elsovhere. She technique of 
* self-help* does not enamoured about 80 of households to build- 
better houses, ?hey preferred indigenous- culture of entertain- 
ment (vis-a-vis modem entertainment of cinemas) such as 
iolk-lore, religious function - of femejan etc. ; and only 25 
percent had preference for cinemas . nonetheless, the ethos of 
trade union milieu made tnem politically conscious — and 64 
percent, gave preference for Congress -the ruling parly when 
survey was conducted ini 976? but perhaps in 1977, they 
must have verted:. for JaAota - with higher percentage of votes, 
since, in 1974 O. legislature elections, 8O-9O percent of them 
did. cast votes..:, s' - :v 3 h 

O.38 In Chapter Z, deals with "Poll octet , Programmes, and 
Perspectives.* is regiito to liteay trend is 1 = grotto of slum 
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and squatter settlements, if left to ’laisse-ifhire’ process up- 
to the year 200*1. 4s all this depends on the parameters of 
the total populate on of the count jy , if the proportion of 
total urban population - and share of ’1 30,000 + cities’ 
in urban population ns also the number of such towns - 
including ’million (+) tcwis* • She needs of investment depend 
oh urban infra -structure of community on Essential services 
in urban -areas, residential units supply and residential 
estates - including the elimination of accumulated back-logs 
and regular timely supply for growing current needs during the 
next 25 years. Shis will also require for establishment cf 
various mate rial -producing industries as inputs in urban infra- 
structures as raw-materials and labour supply for all these 
purposes of technological, technical, engineering and building 
trades required both in the industries as also at sites of 
construction. 

0.39 Intimated total investment required during the 

next 25 years (as phased for five-year periods) will be 
around Bs .9 » 57 0 mil lions# But as the ’ability to pay the 
rent’ and low or nil ’propensities to save * of quite many slum 
and squatter households, the capital subsidies to be 
devolved would range upto 10) percent for more than 50 
percent households - and for another 25 percent households -would 
range between 21 percent to 86.5 percent, fhe total capital 
subsidies in Kanpur city will be Its .813, 5 million in next 25 
years, and for all the eight ’million + ’ cities, So .5,000 
million; and for every five-year plan, period about Bo .1 ,000 
(or Bs .100 crores), Ehe capital cost of Bs.9 ,570 millions 
millions is distributed an 3s. 6, 985 millions for inputs 
of building materials and Bs.2,585 million for ’lab air 
wages’ . 4gc?in , the building materials cost of- Ite-,6,985 
divided on mlaor building materials as* 
teef ; fis. 1,254- million e»on timber ? He .1,723,. 
on cement ; Hs.1, 627 millions, on bricks; 2s. 670 millions, 
on sand! and Bs.7 65 millions, on aggregates , She building 
labour’s coot of Bs *2,585 millions will be distributed ass 


millions^i 
Bs.957Z.on s 



(x: ' \h ) 

Hs. 1,435 millions for skilled , A na £8.1,150 millions 

-Pr>T> vy»«l-* T i r- •"> *s ... >, ft i ->■» . , ... ,, ... 

- — - Oii; J jAt47 rneo.'i* volume of 

0.156 million, man •greasy in the lirji plan j 0,179 million 
man-years s iryfche second plan 1-0.2 million nan-years, in the 
third plan, 0.21 6 -million man-years 4-h ’she fourth plan, and 
0.246 million man-years, in the fifth pi;m 0 
0.40 


meet the capital, cost of developed land 


dwellings and ccmrmmily and essential services , it is po^ibl 
to mobilise &nd s domestically of Bo .9.525 Billion,, sho* 
under Items 1, 2. 3, ana + under latie-i 0.14,, Bei ianoe on 
International flows of funds from foreigi govennentg arfl 
international organisations to the extent of Ho. 2, 30 million" 
ao detailed under Item 5 of "able-iO.u. She itemvise 

planw.ee financial figures for the 25-year period (1976-2OO1) 
are detailed in Srfele-iO.H, 



GH£P2ER-Is Kanpur ^ 

Betrospect (upto mid -1 95 0 a) 

1.01 Cities in anci -it India originated either as 

pilgrimage centres or political capital V mostly situated 
by the side of .Mg rivers* 2he social structure of these 
cities -was static and hierarchical since the social 
relations amongst various groups-wsre grided by inter- 
caste considerations and social - economy mooted 011 
household industries, handicrafts and activities of 
commodity traders. She cultural activities centred round 
temples, mosques and religious festivals. Political 
activities followed the kings' likes and dislikes. 

.Although scholars, artists, artisans, warriors did migrate 
to cities for royal patronage, the claim for better life 
and existence had quite many constraints* She building 
roads, railways, post offices, creation of healih and 
sanitation facilities, education, administration astern, 
firms and factories give new dimea si on, to such cities. 

Inland cities developed, lately k » according to needs of 
manufactures, commerce, defence, and administration. 

Trade expanded the are a of the commercial hinterland, and 
occupational activities ore structured by development of 
secondasy and tertiary sectors of econony. Industrialisation, 
urbanisation, and te chnologi cal modernisation 
nevertheless brought in economic disparities in people and 
their residential areas, new rural migrants lived in 
areas vliich suffered from lack of civic amenities and 
degraded physical environment, She social and mental roots of 
new migrants remained' in villages although they achieved 
social mobility for survival in new surroundings. 

1.02 with rapid economic growth social change b.... . 

followed inevitably. Haw development opportunities in 
urban setting, collective services such as health, education, 
utilities could not maintain a similar growth rate to 
a^pp.% residential areas of low status immigrants and a 
good portion of old migrants became accustomed to live 


' following transition from under- 
development to development and from traditi on to 
mod v mity tensions* dislocations and inadequacies * to , : 
transform the. stagnant society into dynamic modem society, 
did develop u Growth cf "big urban centres gave rise to the 
formation and expansion of new social groups consisting of 
skilled and semi -ski. lied artisans and the working class. 

Shis engendered promise of economic and social mobility, 

offered a better- scope of survival. 

1.05 She gains of economic development have largely- 

gone to those social groups ? who took advantage of the 
modernisation process. But a great majority of rural 
migrants, particularly new migrants, remained on the 
border of modernisation and were not able to reap the 
fruits of development, Shis created wider disparity in 
levels of living, income .and development of human faculties. 
Buriqg the process of economic and social change, inadequacy 
of skills, education and abilities restrained a large 
section of migrants to get entry into the attractive - 
employment opportunities and better social status. 1 a rge 
quantity of scarce resources spent lately for improving 
the quality of city lif did not touch he inhabitants of 
slums -and squatters* colonies who remained outside the 
socio-economic modernisation. These settlements in general. 


continued as the localities of low income and low status 
immigrants and gave no better shelter even for the present 
needs of the poor-in absence of adequate housing programme 
for the under-priviledged , Cities are growing in population- 
both on account of natural increase, and growth of immigrants. 
But the latter is more marked -and the slums and squatters* 
colonies absorb the major portion of increasing flow cf 
rural migrants, despite environmental degradation .and 
inadequacies' of social services and communi% facilities 
in these colonies 0 

1.04 After the advent of the British, Kanpur cane 

on the map of India as the most important industrial city of 


Northern -India? incidenta. Oy , it is the largest city of 
the largest jr ovince of India (that is, TJttar Pradesh) 5 a 
few decades ago, is was premier industrial metropolis of 
northern and Central India . It ranked eighth among the 
113 cities (with population of 100,000 plus), in 1961, 
and. retained the same position, in 1971, tat it was among 142 
cities (with population of l0o,00 plus) 5 further, based 
on the strength of the labour force in the ’manufacturing 
industry ’ , Kanpur occupied fourth position in 1961 - the 
first three being Bombay, Bangalore and ^hmedabad . 

According to proportional size of employment , in 1961, secondary 
sector had 42 percent of the labour force - followed by 
31 percent in service occupations, -ana remaining in Irade, 
transport and communications? a gam , within the se condary 
sector, manufacturing sector had a share of little over 
one -third and the rest was subsumed by construction. 


household industry and mining. 


Kan pur 

~ 
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1 „ .05 Early development of Kanpur, as a city , had its 

origin in being inherently suitable for extension of 
the military rule and for iiich it provided- a central cross- 
terminal for one transport strategy . It ms in the 
first decade, that industries grow vhat attracted rural 
•immigrants. as the employment opportunities augmented, 
[•hereafter breeding of slums developed - being well - 
connected by the Northern, Central North- -Ba stem Bailway - 
both broad g^nge and metre gauge and road haulage on the 
Grand frank load Line, National Highway No. 25 connect 
Lucknow and Jhnnsi as. .also 'the Ganges crossed/negotiated 
by an independent bridge. Now it also has an Air terminal. 
She denoily of population in the city had increased to 
219, in 19 21 , from 178, in 1911 » as an impact of Hirst 
world War. . . ' 



Growth of 


xmmlgration 


and slums 




1 .06 - 2hv enactment of U J? • Town Improvement Act 
1 91 9 - "brought in. estab li shment of the Kanpur sad Iucknow 
Improvement Trusts in the same ywar followed by 
Allahabad Trust, in 1920 ? hut Agra and Varanasi Tngt| 
were established as late as 1949 and after? the/towns 
are now called KABAl towns. The Act was not a town 
planning law, a ad rather it was oriented towards piecemeal 
execution of schemas of improvements and extension without 
any framework of land use. Explosive increase in Kanpur 
city population, during the second world war and after 
due to wave of immigration of regugc^ population, 
following Partition, the institution of Trust became 
out-moded; and the- Act of 1919 was replaced by a 
Development Board - under Kanpur Urban Area Development 
Act 1945. The main features of the new Act wcr~s (a) a 
full-time President with the rank of a Commissioner or a 
public man of Minister’s rank (b) the members of the 
Board wer® broad based and included District Jfegisterate, 
Chairman of the Cantonment Board, labour Commissioner, 
Chairman and thr-.e members of the Municipal Corporation 
and 1 S non-officials nominated by the Government- 
representing various interests? (e) Wat or supply sewerage 
a,.d Sewage disposal were to be the direct charge of the 
Board. Nevertheless the 'raising of revenues aid 
collecting of water sewage charges continued to he the 
responsibility of the Municipal Corporation. The changes 
were made with a view to ...limiaate lacuna in the mechanism 
of the municipal corporation; however, on the town- 
planning techniques and execution of work Jb r towns 
development was almost no departure from the 1919 Act - 
was made continued to operate for other cities of UP. 

• 0.1 SO 

1 .07 The inflow of immigrant population - whi ch made 

the population Kanpur district (and more in its urban 
sectors) more ’masculine and overcrowded’ • This 
brought about shortages in housing quantitatively and 


Town Improve. 

mstiT^nd 

tfev ei op ment 


Acts 



-ad luahtitative'-lyin. terms of providing housing needs, 
fhc materials of walls and roofs, naturally ware also 
poo •. ' Resultant ly, the:. e was a - growth of slums ana 
squatter settlements in Kanpur - in which mad was the 
prominent w terra 1 for the construction of walls and, 

CGwdung for the floor. ^rther, the average size of the 
urban households was 4.5 persons in 1961, as against, 

3.9 in 1951 sand that for rural households the average sizes 
wore 5.2 and 5.1 for the corresponding years (that is, 1961 
and 1951). Quantitative statistics on noua ig indio^ tvd 
that there were' 1 .7 persons per room in the rural area of 
Kanpur district, and 2.6 persons in the urban areas 
(leaving aside the quality of houses). It is. agonising to 
note that in one^room houses, mostly in slum areas the 
average number of persons 'per room worked out to 3 .8-3 .9 in 

urban areas - which reflects on the presence of acute 

congestion in livi ng accommodation. _ 1 

■\ .0$ According to a ’survey* done m 1 947 - waich 

commenced, on 1946 housing' situation - it was averred by 
-he executive officer of Kanpur Development Board, that 
•the extent of overcrowding could be judged by the 
^credible 'average figure of 32 persona per house in the 
present built-up : $yd\. ®he situation worsted. - according 
to another survey conducted in 1 953. - as -here were 
36,551 houses within the municipal bounds (excluding 'he 
cantonment) where the population was 660,225, according 
to 1951 census, The imbalance between the development 
- f- J?oin 1920 - 1950 , when the population 

tn 1920 to about 0.85 million in 



T) 


poor at about 1 .2 houses per anaum-pex 1000 population 
as can ha seod|from ihc data below s- 

Table 1 .01 Buil ing constructs ' in 9L fferent 
time-phases : during^ 1 920-1 950 « 


Type of construction 

Time- ' 

$ 582,3 

1933-38 

1 

00 


Bungalows, Houses 
and factories 

2,108 

2, 964 

2,630 

977 

a> 

Ahatas 

186 

261 

180 

122 

Quarters 

3,228 

6,055 

2,057 

4258 


Total 5 S 522 5,280 4,867 5357 25,026 

T\ f ahata, according to the .Kanpur Development Board - " 
"bye— laws is a group % eneriisnr s less than nine m 
numb or aid each of *t>h cm having {, wo or . less than two 
rooms and are intended for human habitation* 


Source: Social Contours of an Industrials city -Social 
- Survey of Kanpur - 1954-56 (By Dr. # 

Lfezumdar ' Asian Publishing House - i960}- 
page -34-35. On page 35 it has been stated 
that to reduce the problem to more precise 
terms, the number of houses in the city 
increased only by. 25,026 since 1921 , whereas 
the population, in the same period increased 
by about 630,000* 



1:09 - However, in 1 947 , after an Aerial Physical 

Survey — comprising detailed photographs and civil 
survey - drafting of a Kanpur Master Plan was initiated 



Index- the Kanpur 'Urban Area Development Act { An sing 
out of the recommendations of Edward Soutor Committee 
of 1944}, the Development Board was established in 
September 1945 replacing the Kanpur Improvement 
Trust. 2 he Board, besides taking over the fa notions 
of the Improvement Trust was also assigned functions 
regarding roads, transport services, drainage, water 
works, more sources of finance by revenue raising powers 
through betterment tax, stamp duty, floating of loans 
in the open market. In 1946, the Board instituted 
detailed laws about the 'ahatas * and tenements- which 
required their owners to make certain improvements* 

The Board also provided sewerage and water facility in 
new labour colony and also laid , in that year, 5, sower 
between Kalpi Road and Ganga Canal, Railway over- 
bridge at Hamirpur crossing to inject fillip to the 
growth of the southern part of the city. Th.,, work on 
the Ulster Plan was consummated In 1948, sad 1200 
houses were built In 1948-49 in Govindpur os also 33 
flats in Nachgarh Birhana area for Haxijans, 104 
quarters f> r workmen in waterworks ®d 1?2 ahatas: : 
r;ntna11v the quarters constructed were about 4,900* 
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with sp.edbut without. atatut®xy support . It .becams 

tv.-'u-igi t h;r; -Do^Cilopniotti Board aa instrument of uroaa 

dev Aopme^ guidelines for a, ciphering of land- uses end 

working out alignment of roads, Ihe work of the Board was 

facilitated toy its extensive and continuous land 

acquisition and development activities which aimed at 

supplying the land needs in Kanpur city of instate, 

Gnitrnl government and. private companies and other 

. 0 ,, u iiv --’sity , Ilf, Institute of Sugar 

agencies, sucn a^ u.m.v^ox Js , 

technology, new industrial areas, and new link -o 

IM-lonnl Highway-2* 'this planning was tMi4 t0 sai ' r - e ~ 

ovulation of about 1 .4 million the next 20 yeaxs- 

’ * ^und at the commencement of 1970’s, Kanpur 

supply ana Bailee also worked out their future plans 

in reference to the urban a,v.lopmcai guidelines ox. *no 

fcsi.-r Plan. However, traditional bye-laws, conditions 

.fiL*. _ deeds sot-hacks covered area etc, continued 

. ,.,,S She loittt aeels of the Municipal corporation 

unchaagua uaua • & 

and Development Board and this proved a drag. 

1 10 The Development Board had noted that 81,825 people 

who living in 455 chains, in 1948, and the Municipal 

medical department observed she same y^ax • n : - ■ 2 » 

I'vi np* i :V 81 2 a'-satas, which had 73,385 rooms - 
nor sons w-. o Uvl ng x - A , . 

,, n d these figures x vealod-ihat about 20 pcrccn.- o 

■population lived in slums - though the KttC's H-gional 

Office concluded as an outcome of an inquiry that 65.2 

■ p-cent Of the tenements of industrial workers could m 

no'w be said to be fit for human habitation. The 

Development Board's effort and enthusiasm towards slum 

rtiirin/T ih: lQ50 f s was short— 
removal and improv^n-”, during ,n, i.» 

livad-though the government's grant of Es.50,000 fai 

ridding the city of the "unhealthy hov.ls” in 1951-52 along • 

aith the Board's own expenditure budget of Es. 100, 000 

eould.not be utilised as the total expenditure ftr the ■ 

i u^A te-ii iq-53- could reach only to Rs .2^,uUO/ 
»c-ium_pr;.as upi'O Ap.a.'- \yjJt WV,A . 

only ana in that month the Prime Minister lamented 




iE anger i>o "burn down, the slums . Bute for cxnori>atoLOE 
by the Prime lfi.nl s^-or, !burn down the slums? "’'he 
big labour colonies in Bahupurwa (old Kanpur) each capable 
of housing a few thousand families (witn drains gw, lighting 
and water supply facilities) could, not have come up in 
the first, quinquennium of the 1950’s. Nevertheless? the 
Kanpur city got incessantly strewnwiih more and more slums 
since the .growth of new slums and squattier betterments on 
the one hand and on the other fasu deterioration of the 
old housing stock went unabated and it for more outpaced 
the supply of new dwelling units required anew for increasing 
waves of natural growths through existing population and the 
inflow of immigrants. Conclusively, in 1948 itself, a 
’civil survey’ undertaken by the Board, noted that for the 
•working class' itself, -the new housing . supply shortage 


"1 .it ' On iha fringe of thv city, several? village type 
settlements' - in particular on the. southern part- which were 
included within th,, municipal limits - did. not have civic 
amenities - including access to central _wat.ar supply * 
drainage, conservancy facilities. 1‘he only interest perhaps 
the mutticinality had was to collect rent from ^he owners 
of a feu rick and luxurious houses as substantiated, "by the 
curve of tax revenues from 'annual value of buildings and 
lands' which grew six times in 1950-51, to Bs.1 .6 million 
from Its .0 .254 million in 1940-41 * however |*h- house i, ax 
formed about one-fifth, in 1950-51 , of the total revenue 
as compared to” less ■•-ha.n on*,— t-enth, in 1 940—41 . 

1'.12 Bv_n ii/newly developed areas likv, Kaushalpur, Juhr 

Khurind, Gandhinagar, Sisamau,- -Aryanagsr and Gharaiya nave 
no pail pots - though the assumption at the time of 
" construction was that -all the - houses, in •uh.se areas, will 
have flush latrine h* but actually th„re arc, 80 percent dry 
conservancy .latrines from where ^he nigh*’ soil flows <->o 
drains. Also in the city 80 percent of the, house lan-xioc s 
have dry conservancy system. ®hsre is extreme short-age of 
public latrines — and there were 60 public la urines at- ■-•h- 
time of Independence when-.. as early as 1857 there were 20 
public latrines when the population was- one-tenth of frhe 
population' at the time of Independence - in. <31 eating a snaix s 
pace inproviding of .public facilities than the population 
•‘growth resulting ..a sizeable city 's population uses ’open 
land '''4). The sewerage system which was designed for 

200,000 people is overstrained. Resultantly , the state 

of health of the city is fri^atful ensuring a high mortality 
rat o and more so the infantile mortality . 


R-*vi i w n v tracks and out si d-,. sirens of cuoicle public 
4> iSriaos SoyS welcome sites - and in the latter os.se 
p-B t*ho cubicles (in. wroichod of - epetir s). o8XH.g 

engs god- $ %h.Q Ifeiuxo caacoi icii^* 
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. .. However, iu post Second World fer aud 

port-independence periods, the ciV did not fere well 
because its hinterland is not bestowed with iaw- 
materials - in particularly not hospitable for 
heavy industries - *ich did not allow Kanpur 
high Priority, in the scheme of planned social and 

economic- development, nonetheless, it is argue 

■tort non -metallic minerals (such as clay , rimesiene, 
raral, quarts and sand) are not in short supply - . 

and given proper climate, industries for manufectunng 
of brides, cement, ceramics, oroohery , glass insulators 
and refractories could be plausible. In addition, 

-the non-food -con sumer goods like cosmetics* oils, 
tobacco and agr.D-iadustries such as small-sized 
farm machinery, fertilizers, pesticides have also good 
prospects. However, the static or degenerating facta- s 
vjere more rooted in the decelerating the rate of 
providing transport and communication infrastructure- 
and the slow pace in the prevision of institutional!- 
ao, ti on of the supply of credit, trade, regulated marke s e c, 
viiich operated as an amalgam of boitlene cks. So ^ - 

also Kanpur had sizeabl doses of industrial disputes - 
in particular in the cotton textile industry - and 
that dampened -die growth, in employment in this 
industry, since 1951 . She absence of facile spontaneity 
in the growth of diversified industry played a constraint 
in continuing the growth employment potential. 
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1 U Income levels, levels of living,' efficiency eta. 
wexo at a stake all the kirn® in: Hie insanitary surroundings 
in it residential estate -fall » f slum and also in and 
around the factories of the industrial workers, who 
formed conspicuously large part of the slum, dwellers. 

To add to this, the road condition '"was spalling and 
transport system to commute the distances from the 
residential areas to the work places vas strewn with van. one 
hurdles- to emasculate the workers' oifieisacy .0 a S r """ 
ex oont - reducing further the real wage-levels- leave aside 
the sub-marginal earnings as factory workers surrender by a 
3-rge number of unemployed workers and floating migrant la-ou* • 
One thing that is needed is the creation of environment- in 
which the vast mass of human resources can become useful 
p~-,n as in the society, BOarficment of housing and public 
utaliiy services cm offer a fruit&l benefits to the 
factory hands, hawkers, peddlers, petty traders and others . 

rv . 0 ., n 4.<r,c. jrpoatcr productivity no*** oaly in. 

, , v ~ a ~ ?>*,*> A ni up* bettor ' social cohesxou 

occupations but; also xa m^xuv-a-caag 

1 .M An anamoly of the wide powers given to the 

Development Board on the one hand and allowing the privilege 
of rising and collecting of revenues remaining with ho 
Municipal Corporation ltd to frictions. B» revenue receipts 
of the Kanpur Municipal Corporation was Bs .0 .26 m— ion ii 
1040-41 and had grown to Re .0.75 million in 1951-52 ana t. o 
expenditure for the aforesaid two years »s Ks.0.59 
and Rs.0.75 million. BuAng the same 10-year period. rose feom 
0.5 million to 0.85 indicating an increase of about 70 percen,. . 

. • .tv, .. Hiw4 p-iii't 1 ‘budP'yiaxY xcsouxcos? uQQOi.© 

The limited rise- in vh* I4micap<.ei ouag~ 

to finance the commensurate infrasiructa o for civio amonitaes, 
• and supply for housing needs fulling sh ort conspicuously 

■5T On. March 31 ,. i^ 1 ^ gooflad "in 

• So' Spfort it is 

Kaapux, i ^ ... 2 / ? expenditure on now roads - 

Tongue in'i?46-47_wao Be .3. 98.018 and is the 

Staa 6 7 9 |ls§liita4ittSiS»i ’orionditure on 'roads ’ 
lliffet iTmsUl and Bs .19,533 - by -he Kanpur 
Mmicipali^y •• . "■ ; 
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genaratsa conditions of 'overcrowding 


€\ 

since the 'building 


activity had lagged behind dual ng t*ha Second World War 
period. The Master Pirn, took not a of the problem of 
growing congestioa-partioularly in the central business 


district- (CBD) of Kanpur city and 
percent of -Kanpur’s total popular 
city area • Here in oonaec'tio 


observed that ”76.27 
ion, now live in the old 
a with commercial centre 


p 


markets, and inter-related workshops and power establishment s- 
live approximately "5,00,000 people with a density in some 
places as high as 800 persons per acre which is nearly six 
times the maximum accepted standard (Government of India 
repair Q-s for labour housing not to exceed 138 families par 
acre)” 


1 It is 1 *', however, true that the Development Board was 

given the power to raise some of the revenues - besides 
inheriting the powers enjoyed by the city .Improvement Trust- 
such as, the levy of betterment tax and a part of the stamp 
duty, and floating of loans in the open market. But 
Board was also obligated to develop and run the city 
transport at cheap rate since it was not feasible for the 
tenants in new labour colonies to negotiate to distances to 
the place of work? this as well required pumping in of 
investment for developing roads. 3 r <ack of finances proved 
a hindrance in. creating housing and transport facilities. 
The above constraints obliged the Development Board towards, 
gradual shifting of factories and work centres -including 
markets - to the south of the city-whore the Board launched 
the Southern City Extension Scheme. But/the running of 


buses, in 1954-55, its net earnings came down to Rs .1 million 

STy In 1947, in Kanpur, there were 32,963 houses - 30,001 ' 
in the City Municipal Area and 2,962 in the cantonment -to 
cater to the needs of a population of 0.8S million 
(though population, declined lathe post-war recession 
period)? the extent of unabated overcrowding was so 
alarming that average figure- of 32 persons per house in 
the built -up-area was common (Refer to D JT. Ifeaotmdar * s 
•"’Social Contours of An. Industrial City, page 33, Asia 
Publishing House, 1 $60) 

T)Ibid: page, 35. 
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as .Rsiast- Es.1 .36 Billion earnea.inl 949-50 with a *lf«i 
of 37 buses; the workers aroletiefl to walk ox use cycles 

for going to work-plac 
1 . 1? The; 


vioasr 


o loTTinn hPSPaTl rfS SlUIES* i*»u « [_ 

■-od the process ox slums gPVSP ° 

tfound 1948, in 455 ehataf to:. ho^.*^ 

population housed number^ 81,825, ** “ ^ 

ihatas lived 1,23,775 P^ons - which an ell h«_33, 

_ -„ 0 , M density of about 4 persons . ^his also 

r^aoo a dimension that « tart «*»* 20 ,<ro«t 

'of 7 ho cities population lived in the slums of aha ...... 

Besides the menace of overcrowding. “ ■ 

•ctetas* (or slum areas) grew proverbial m the ox-y . 
Development Board summed up i-s- findings l ^ - 

,0 years ago- in 1946 that * —numerous fac-ory 

chimney s emitting obnoxious gases and soot «»»Vbo 
conducive to the health of the inhabits - .h. ci^y 
con boast of the most pestilential drains, fermenting 

cools and gigantic piles of garbage mixed with oxc..c a • 

„ Ia SU ch poisionous atmosphere, it is obvious, 

Either food nor ‘water can be kept from the omnipresent 

bacteria Some ox the places th. t we have ^ 

during our visits of inspection are so overpowering . 

days we lost all appetite for food". In regard *> 

supply 1 at the tWrepor. lag, the Board no^d ha . ^ 

25 per cent of city 's population had no access to con rally 
supplied water . The Board took note of SSaSSSaSBi f 

arrangements; they were appalling with inadc<iun»e u*~ « 
— , - 4 -j j~ ae e urinals, pail depots, rubbish depots, m 

ThfL"^, covering 2*27 similes, ~ only 
one pail depot. In the newly de veloped areas of kaushalpun, 

'a 00 ^oup°l?teneiSS“not les^tton’ndne’in nraibor md 

a Sf°^, ... l Hnviae -;,wo ox loss thaa two rooms intended - 

each oi «nv^a ril T ,.f,, r to ihatp. Bye- laws 

for human habitation. , ^ ~I L ° 

and also paragraphs 2.17-2.24 ox thxs Kcper,). 
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J.uhi Khurad, GaadhiaagBr, Sisam.au, Aryans; ga r, and Gutaiye 
there were no pail depots? in. the city, as a whole, 80 
percent, of the house latrines being dry conservancy typo. 
The public health situation was alarming, the infantile 
mortality rate was 248.17 per thousand in 1951-52? and 
death rat*., 24.92 against the bifcth rate of 31 .01 . 


1 . 1.8 Ms regards traffic system, it can be averred •*hat 

most of the no*' work of roads in Kanpur, in 1949, with 
road mileage of 150 miles only was medieval, and was at cross 
with the volume, intensity and variety of modern traffic 
conditions - and suffered from narrowness, insufficiency, 
sideway encroachments, meagre footpaths, absence- of 
vehicle panic's*.- railway crossings on busy roads etc. 

■ 1 . 19 There w&o a number of village-like settlements 

on the fringe of the city - particularly on the south, 
which did not have any civic amenities* these- settlements 
are age-old, but were not embraced by the Improvement Trust fe 
schemes- ^ad were included/ city municipal limits only in 
the 1950’s. In these areas neither there was central water 
supply, nor street lighting, conservancy facilities? and 
oddity prevailed of no civic amenities but the tenuous link 
of collecting of rent by the civic administration. 


1 .20 In 1939, in Kanpur, the ^otal number of 

industrial workers was 55,814 (base index=100>, it grew 
to 116,252 '.(Index? 208 .3), in 1945, but declined to 68,832 
(Ind©x»1 23 .3) , in 1953. ®or these three years, in the State 
of TJ J? . the industrial workers were 159,73 8, 275,468, and 
206,740 respectively in comparison for the corresponding 
years Kanpur’s proportions to the number of industrial workers 
in the State were about 35 percent, 43.5 percent and again at 
35 percent. The spurt in number and proportion in the 
raid-1 940 * s was caused by the Second World Vfer - when Kanpur 
factories hummed with producing supplies urgently needed .for 
the Indian army in the country and. in war-theatres 
the post war period developed retrenchments and unemployment 


St £■ 1 

lay-offs; the registration, in Kanpur Employment Erchanges- 
c limbed t 0 65,843 in 1954, from 17,125 in 1946- and 
unemployment plagued both the shilled and non- skilled 
factory workers. A suxvey carried out in mid fifties 
(1 054-56) by Professor DM . Mazumdar of Kanpur , -found *<-ha * 
tbe population of the city consisted of (1) non-migrants 
+. 0 ' the city; and ( 2 ) migrants to the city. ' The former formed 
36.4 percent: 22.71 percent of 14 years over’ and 14.69 

p«ooa* of M4 and below". ana the latter consisted of 

6 a.6 percent. The latter group (that, is migrants) also tod 
a "time- span of stay in the city md they wre-32.26 poroant who 
asms before 1940; 10.79 percent, between 1941-45; 11 -75 - 
percent, between 1946-50; and 6.80 percent, between 1951-55. 
(see- fable 1 .0®. It implies that during. any quinquennial, 
roughly about 10 -percent of the total population consisted 
of new migrants . or total visible migration to the city 
might have commenced sometime in the first and second decades 

of the present century 
fable 1 .093 

®ex ana sge ±u. 

(Px e-1 940 and 1941-1955) 



— lien Women j iotalfl^^Phi * 

agration/Hoa-MLgraT.ionb ovor 14 years! ibelor ®° o1 ' 4 

1 f A — - 


1 


1 . 


I .Non-migrants 


(b) 

(c) 
(d) 


t« 

It 


1 941 -45 
19461-50 
1951-55 


"Total 


2. 

A 

3 ♦ 

4. 

5. 

6. 

11 .52 

10.19 

21 .71 

14.69 

36.40 

11 .12 

4.03 

4.53 

3.76 

9.1-4 

2.76 

2.91 

2.29 

20.26 

6.81 

7.44 

6.05 

12.00 

3-98 

4.31 

2.75 

■""77 *7*z 

32.26 

10,79 
11 .75 
8.80 

4 nn .on 

34.96 

27.31 

62.27 

It *IJ 

i V_/\J 0 hAJ 


Sources DM. Ifezumdars Ibid Table-1, page 65. . 

. . . T+ _ w, observed that the dependency ratio is 
Observation- h^^oving that women do not go to work 

• 2, DyiiVVAU6. . mneoillinfi 


1 


112, oe-Lieviug -v --- « ,. 

„q is obvious due to significant- mascu in v . 
-icpulation of Kanpur and also because the wo_ki...g 
population is only 55« of the total population 


•i n K&rmvflC 
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^ Kanpur, at one time, was called the' Manchester a£ 

India? no industrial population was stabilised in the 
city -and migration from rural areas fed the requirements 
of the man-power needed for the growing industri, s in 
Kanpur? non-doubt the crest of migration' in Kanpur reached 
during Second World visa. la Kanpur, according to Nichoff, the 
iaigi-3 ?■ ion noa run? 1 ars-aas- was due to (i) economic plight 
(primarily caused by land inadequacy and less caste 
occupation) -, for 58.6 percent of migrants? Oi) dissolution - 
of family, for 13.5 percent? (iii) trouble in or dissatisfac- 
tdoa with the village, for 11 .5? and (iv) brought or 
at. tract sd to the city by the relatives, for 16.3 percent. The 
comparatively high-ratio of masculine complexion of the« 
industrial Kanpur - because the labour is from low caste 
and no inflow of tribal labour because tribal population, in 
UJ 3 . forms an insignificant proportion, of the total population 
Nichoff also noted that -.that p? e-war migrants were unskilled/ 
semi-skilled labourers - whereas post-war mi grant s - were 
skilled end they .came front middle-class. The post-war 
change in migration trend has resulted in loss of talon-. s in 
' the villages of India.. 

V.2& Kanpur - in contrast to Ahmodab'ad, 'Bombay, Galcu^a 1 

h^s nor developed e. fringe of urbanisation.? - - , lOnnur 

18 . ®^ dj3 f|r’ 6 |hl^i the/ villages to Kanpur 

•but also/from eastern districts of B J>. - and this aspect- 
creates a constant flow, in arid out, from the town to the 
village and vice-versa In the process, the factories in 
Kanpur built only slums, .'and, did . not think of developing 
thu settlements for the labour? consequently the industrial 

labour was drawn in the laps of private enterprise which ' 

developed the institution . of *ahatas- ? - which became a 

* vested interest ’ - and produced a crew of small arid big 
exploiting individuals/ families to extort high rents 


pF th 0/fii?a1lI 

h also/fmm emsllfn^liltricts of uy.- m 


alongwith ghastly (or as) service faoiliti( 
3u.ch conditions will perhaps’ continue to 


ties to the tenant; 
l ° ’ operate without 



1 ^ of aAger 

pricking tha social co»o«i©ace - and occasional bur sis/of 

thinking population (or a Prime mnisier)will not improve 

the 1c ' of mill-ions of slum— dweller s • 

1.23 The of lj -^ a & of the industrial labour 

(•r>nd for that, matter the slum-duellers) is regulated oy tu; 

inecw. "somoa by ms* olaa, *>r casually employed It. 

Is difficult to figui-e out his regular income •- *bo aurjey 

C0"ri->a out -by into found that ®r«n ia mia-1950's ,-tnere 

wr9 mriations in the income-lev-ls of migrant and non- 

’ nipTont families had a higher proportion 

migrant labour, -no mo.gr., nt. wux - , 

of low-income brackets (Ks.100 and below per month) than 

the non-migrants; the migrants of pos— 1940 a, d the 

iacome f*» lW. proportion at 65t23 psreeat; prs-19+O 

migrants, 62.57 percent 1 and non-migrants, 57.04 percent. 

<R ;.tu, those With an income of -Us. 100 and over', the. 

corresponding proportion of lowinoone brackets Amines for 

„ost-l940 migrant, pro-1940 migrant, and non-migrant were... 

•n .47 percent, 52.08 percent, and 55.99 percent. However, 

in the i me o me -bracket of Hs. 201 -400, the non-migrants - 

constituted a lesser percentage t»a tbr.t of the mgrante- 

and. perhaps the latter were middle-class or officer migrants 
costed in Kanpur (See fable 1 *ol 



1 j* As regards, family ate in relation to the iacome- 

1 ,‘yols end migrant or non-migrant status or -he duration o 
Ufa. ps-.n migrant, it is interesting to know of te result- of 

the mid-1 950's survey of the Kanpur oily, the family average 

, . , * 'zc Bu' ! ‘ there wfi s r direct relci^ion. 

turned out to be 4*3o. hu,. .t-nut *»*> 

„ . w . a a th- income-levels? pith the size xn 

betwGGE family -size sad «a y mu 

i noomc-lovals the family «Ue incr-ased; so also, rn.-h ,n^ 
longer stay in the city,’ the site of the family sine increased. 
Ih-om the family sine aV5.34' for the lowest .*m3r mcomc 
of his .50 and-beloV per month, increased to 4. 02 , -for mcone- 

hraoketEs. 51-1 08415^76, tt iacomo-br»=ket Es.101-200 5 aid 

■c oft fer iacome-brackei Es.201-400» S 6.60, f> r laconio-..- 
6.28, 3» x 1- -incone bracket Es.1001 *nd. 

bracket Rs .401 -1000? and 6.80, xor .ucouc 
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over . Again, for the non-impdgrani= averages family size 
was 5.41; for pre-1940 migrant, 5*03» and for post-1940 
migrant, 3.75 . With a little aberration Sb r pre-1940 
migrant in case of income-bracket of ’Its .1001 and over? 
the positive relation was observes of family size Ibr 
different income-brackets of non-migrants, jr «-1 940 migrants 
and p st-1940 migrants in the descending order according 
to the length of stay in Kanpur city. (For details Table 
1 .03 }, Further, the non-ndgrants had higher proportions of 
higher income brackets - but their per capita income turned 
out to be lower than that of the migrants; even the late 
migrants registered a higher average per capita income 
than the earlier migrants . 

Table 1 .0.3 Average F&mily sizes in relation to 

(1) Income Brackets; and (2) Period spent 
as migrants . . 



■, ’ ;*T ■' ■ 

** 




Mgrants/Boa-H© grants 

income Brackets 

Ion- i 

• IS. grants j 

Pre-1 940]Post-1 Q40i 

%granis1 ^grants ; 

1 1 

• Family- 
size 
Average 
of all the 
inc c me 
brackets . 


I. Its. 50 and below 

3.90 

3.55 2.81 

3.04 

<*** 

ii ; its .51 -loo 

4.72 

4 .26 3 .33 

4.02 

III . its .101 -200 

6.46 

6.34 4.61 

5.76 

IY. Es. 201 -400 

7.43 

7 .08 4 .91 

6 .28 


Y. its .401 -1000 

6 .66 

6.51 6.60 

6.60 

YI. Its .1001 and over 

6 .96 

8.78 6.02 

6.80 

YII . Family size average 
of all the groups 

5.41 

5.03 3.75 

... 4.36 


1 .25 The proportion of slum-^ouulation which was 20 
percent (as stated in paras 1.1 0) s climbed to about 24-25 
percent in aid-1 950's at the time of i/fezumdar's Survey - 
which analysed that nearly 61 percent of the households"!: 
(out of a sample of 4,914) lived in eentr&larsa - with' 
variegated environmental patterns and differing civdefc 


n 


abou*fe . 


‘ ‘ . . „ . 'I la rttertart 

ojaenirtes ■> - 

5 percent, in braiaass area; 4.24 P®»«xi, in ofrxl tt* 

a posh ar<JB with all the urb&j. facilities, 
nearly 16 percent of the households lived in own-houses} 
o 5 i^exc. al-. of r.hu households lived in employers houses 
* :.nt, a- -t lived a. —a. Pa* » 

paroeai of -the houses had •pnooa* roofs and walls aa: 
„ £ . s t 70 percent had either walls and/or roofs made of 
^fcutcha ' materials • Hear* two-thirds of the househo-ds 
«« not have .leoirioity light- and were dependent on 


oil lamps. . 

n ^ . Nearly 62 percent households wo-e living m 

ono-room houses; 26 pjrc. ni*, in l>wo-j.oom liou^-s, 
percent, in thr^-room houses; 3 percent, in. 4-room 
p • . ... A .p o V ., o 5 vjpxceni in 5-1 7 room houses. 

houses and rest, ox >.no 2.5 pc -cui . ■ 

approximately, 35 percent cf the households w the 

did not have water taps; whereas in some cases one t,.p was 


shared by. 50 


t 'limits . 



, * The urgency for providing liveable dwellings for 

xhe labourers was being real is -d all-around; but consr.xuc- 
"doa of tenon uts was not possible near the work places 
si , 10S the neighbourhoods were occupied by the ******* 

« Q a Europeans, in affluent bungalows who resen.ed 
m --. r r mi -i-o biiug labour in.: nearby o,reao . 

Ihe authorities wh-en decipher.,* some ar^.s and ^ 
employ .rs constructed som, houses xor the teboux • - 
housing conditions were distressing: the majorxxx.s rf 
houses were in narrow lanes-wit.n an • ■ & 

Ventilation «s bad, ground was damp, waver «s -o be 
tooa from pollu^d wV.s. public latrines in-adeuu ave, 

and 

h~iV**hv high aosciieevs radios u - 

h . " MaH u lr 'h pud death rat es - in attch migrant 

low income, mga oum coiu . rt 

rt -o-uinerob 1 e. The socip.1. infra-o*.ruc u ■..*.■ 

families w-re vo A y vuLnticD..e . v \ 

(schools, dispensaries, peeks, .a-n-P-r ■ / 

in Kanpur, does not have correlation between locational 
onitem of the town. 


3br the first time, in relation to providing of 


housing to' industrial workers (under Subsidised Industrial 
Housing Scheme, 1952) and cognate problems of slum dweller’s 
housing .in Kanpur city, 12 slum areas (situated in different 
sectors); were selected for acquisition of land and clearance of 
slums for which the most of the residents (over 70 percent) 
were psychologically prepared,. Ihr the latter purpose 
about Rs. 2.90 million wore estimated of which Rs ,0,163 


million were spent on land acquisition and the rest 

about Rs .2 o7 2 million.) were left over for 11 slunTs*. A survey 


was made in 1 952-53 by Kanpur. Development Board of the 
11 areas - holding in all 1,712 families with a population of 
6,524 (or an average of 3,8 persons per family); the workers 
numbered 1803- 863 industrial workers and 940 non-industrial 
workers, and it conveys that a family had, on an average, 

1 worker and the working population formed only 28 per cent 
of the slum population, She rent paid by the slum families 
(for mostly one-room- ho use) ranged between Rs,4— 8 p»m. as 
also loss than Rs,4/~ p.m„ mostly divided half-and-half in 
these two categories 0 

^ 9 ^~. > Anorher survey in 1 952 for 31 ahatas was undertaken 

by the Office of the Sown and milage Planner to Utter 
Pradesh Government by surveying 1,145 workers in these 


‘ahatas’. Rrom this survey it also emerged that 87 percent 
of the workers expressed need rcr two ••“room accommodation and 


abouv 6 percent, 3-room accommodation - though nearly 70 
percent of the workers wore actually living in one room with 


den^f^r per room of 5 persons per room 0 However, since the 


survey . revealed that 31 percent of the workers were 
unmarried (who might only need accommodation of dormitory 
type - as assessed by the Office of 2?own and Tillage Planner. 


K 1^ elovon OTea^Tatas wcFTtam Burma ‘ 

Pin Kra |haya, Jfehha Muirt-a Ka iha.tn-1 ? Manna Mikta Ka 
4teto-2? Bi^at Khajik Ka ilhata; Ohuna Bhatia Ka &ata; 
lakharu-Uddm Ka ke*a? Dorilal Ka Ahatas Ghusraman; " 
Gutaiya Kalan; and Gutaiye Khurd (Refer to letter' from 
Administrator, Kanpur Development Board to the Secret X 
i-Oi ^]^ t D <$ortmoat Dradooh of September, 4 93 /"" 7 

1% S-2?5-?E/!951 °* *»? 1952 froa Iowa and 
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Spatial acc ommod ati on. area,in the housing units* Toy 4-2.5 
percent was fees -man 75 sq.ft. ? 53 percent, 'between. 7. 5- 200 
sq.ft.— thus, 95 percent of the bowsing nni^s had. less "than 
200 sq.ft, area to live in. -igain, 8.6 percent of the 
workers paid, less than Rs.2/- p»m. as reaw; 52 percent 
were paying between Rs .2n4 p.m.; 12 percent, more than 
Rs.4/- p.m. In all, the rent paying capacity of 53.6 
percent of workers was less than Rs.5/~ pw • f°w a better 
house and 29 percent, could pay from Rs.5-10 p.m. Monthly 
income for 61 percent of the workers was between Rs. 50-1 00 
p.m. and those earning less than Rs .50 p.m. were 18.6 per- 
cent. 36 percent workers lived within a distance^of three- 
fourth of a mile and only about 1 percent ono-and-a-half 
mile? and three-fourths negotiated to work place .on foo u% 
and only 1 .6 percent couia go on cycle . Rrpm these data, 
the Sown and Village Planning Office reached some conclusions 
about the design of the houses for who shata dwellers/ 
industrial workers* Ca) Distance for work place/ factory 
should bo Id ss than one mile (b) A family should have two- 
room house; (c) nearly one-third of the houses should be 
planned for single persons; (&> Rent should not go beyond 
Rs .5/- P.m.? CO privacy in lu^^gn; (f> shopping area 
for daily needs; (g) one L schoo x ror nn one area of 

700 workers? (h} enough playing area for children, (i5* 
amenities of life - that is, essential and communiiy 
facilities on a commni^ basis. 



s u m Ma ry 

Ground the Slrst ib rid bar, descent of the 
processes of Indus triali'ss-ti®,, urbanisation, and . , 
'fcechaoiogi cal modernisation in. .Zanpar: Injected situa- 
tions of wide disparity in levels of livings, income 
.. and saviqg s, development of human faculties, 

much more so amongst the rural migrants in Kanpur 
■yho lived in degraded- -environment - forming slum 
and squatter colonies without social, essential 
and community se.vices, 

She deiisily of population vhich was 178 per 
. - sq..mile in .1911 , had increased to 219, in 1921, 
further raised the burden of. density during Second Vrk 
. ifer, and thereafter due to influx of refugee popula- 
tion folio -wing Partition — when in spite of I9i9 - 
Improvement Act“no d pe r ce ptible change h. a d occurred in- 
civil amenities Situation had immensely deteriorated - 
since 1945 - Kanpur Development & G t also largely 
' proved infructuous. K-itvy 

Kanpur developed )’ overcrowding f (along with 
much more congestion in slum : colonies ) and masculine 
character of the Kanpur population climbed few steos 
upwards * She household size^lo C f!f S |t rs on s’ 

in iSG'i from 3.9 persons, in 1951, as a result of low 'supply 

rate, of 1 .2 houses per annum per 1000 people during 

three decade s(i 920-50) . Slum population cf 1,23,775 
persons, 44 1948, was living in ’Ahat a s f having only 
33,385 rooms (with room density of 2.8 persons). Basically, 
in 1951, the Kanpur Development Board had estimated a 
dwellings portage of 92,000 two-roomed dwelling units! 

80 percent of dwellings did not have dry latrine a land 
for 200,000 people sewerage -system non-exiafcent. 

D^nd use situation is such that out of 57,000 
Gdjes of land (in municipal corporation, railway colony. 
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Aimapur Estate, and Ohakeri Aerodrome) only 16,000 
areas was for urban use, in 1 960 and two-thirds 
under agriculture and literary proportion was 31.5 
percent in Kanpur? two-thirds of the Kanpur 
population was "bom in Kanpur district and one -third was 
made by migrants. 
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Annex 1 .01 


lay-out of land use and -Design, ox _ 
housing for- Slum Dwellers and, Indus trial 
Workers in Kanpur 

- (Prepared by Town and Village Planner 
in t952} for 31 Ahatas Redevelopment/ 
Clearance Scheme, ' 


nouaxn 


Two -room houses (for 65$ of total workers family} 

1 . Total area of land = 1 ,893 sq-fi* or 210 sc .yds . 

2. .Area of the houses = 1,183 sq.ft. (or about 

1 200 aq .ft .} 

21 .5ft .x 55ft. 

3, Ares of two rooms = 247.25 sq.ft . (including 

1 0 *x1 2* +10 *x8 ’ walls} 

3a. Veranda,* s Area » 172 sq.ft. 

Total 462 sq.ft. 


3b .Veranda to sleep duri ng 

nine months or in courtyard, 

(veranda is provided at the 
back facing back yard} 

4. Sow housing of 10 units each 
keeping side walls common in 
a block (effecting sizeable 

economy in wall construction} 

Dormitories to house single workers (35$} 
in a block of 6 rooms each and each room 
housing four workers. 


1 . Room size 

(including walls} 
veranda of 8 ft. 


1 8 *x1 0 1 ISO sq.ft. 

224 sq.ft. 

156 sq .ft. 

380 sq.ft. 

(or 95* for each 
worker} 


B . Infra-Structure 


III (a) Economy in land 

Since the land is very cosily in Kanpur, economy 
in land-use without causing inconvenience is 
called for. 

(b} Total lengths of streets comes to 15,000»-t(or 
14+t of street length per workers for a total of 
1,088 workers; the main road 20’ wide and cross 
streets 12* pavements only. 

(c) length of public utility will be 4,000 ft. or 
3 *9" per worker housed}; the strategy is to have 
bath rooms and latrines on a communal basis. 


CD) Shipping centres - to be located centrally 

with" 16 shops (which can he owned and operated 
by workers on a cooperative basis. 

(E) Schools (Elementary) with a site of 21 5ft x268ft 
and it has to be easily accessible for all 
: children of 1,088 worker sO. 

ilnancial Post 

(1) S.s.5.25 per sq.ft, for rooms; and 

(2) Rs.4.00 per sq.ft, for veranda. 

Ihe cost of the two-rooms tenement will be Bs.2000/- 
(per person in the family on m average Rs.500/- 
(per worker Rs.450) unit and of veranda plus 
single room. 


a, 

, nnex n 02 nn^o^em-aai sEsaaBaa&J^SBS-^ 

4 nn.ex 1 «02 ^ a ii-.c' ,j5 ^ n kanoux- 


Kanpur 


n*e area of Gwaltoli to Kanpur, has hoto to 
1 -e 0=5 crorv insanitary a» d coagestud 

«*«*““ fox years » JZ. rffiO and has heap 

<“* aooesstolo to **> - * Improyomal1 .. Erust had - 

ro«DgPisod as a ‘ * * To remedy the 

...a i942« this area as a Hum. 

notified rn Iy t2, . t -inrorovG -the area 

+v ,~ csrheme was prepared xo xuroxuv^ 

eyesores, schc c . h ou-c- and to pr <*L d © roads,. 

-nartly 'by acquiring a fow hoa^Co . . rmim 

par c.jy uj u . re that only a mrnimini 

sewers, watermans 6 * 0 . ca 

demolition, of buildings will ^ a , 2 v dc *i ^ith an area 

m hG Gwaltoli scheme (in Ohak Ho .1 2> den wi 

of 72 . 72 a ;,os in and around Gwaltoli *0)37 .88 acres is *0 

o C tu-l land to form the core of the schemes, ( 2 ) • 

actual a -oartly of bungalows land 

aoxos remaining oxea ‘ ( ; of OTCa 0 f surrounding 

-na pori.ly »odi land; (3) 7 .42 aorc^ 

-3, stji 

and^ excluding 27.42 of land needed bungalows end ibadn oo®- 
, *zry pq oAt'f.e fnv* mrari 6 .g*v olopniGn. • 
fl0m “ ^1,*0 *-»<- living in *5 houses 

ia 5952 ia 

Es .852 or p« oopxto xno^e of .hou / s . 9j821 

Of vhioh yearly bo«B» ^ b 8 .7,939.5 (or 

i * n- of the total income). Shus the local tax itself 

6 per con *• 0 onc-ighth of the income - which 

•pm-mod I? .6% or more than ou.o-.-ign uu 

p _ G TC jfn-os sire . 2hc clearance scheme was going *■ 

an any cas . 911 houses (or $0 percent) were 

touch 507 houses of which 211 houses v Jx v 

proposed to ho aoauired under the sohome; and all the 

acquired houses wore to he demolished. Ho ^®> ^ 

„ -n- „,+ n-f 1550 families were to bo accommodate or 

618 families oat ol 15 bu iauu. x 

-1 «inTn ^ —/''Sid ^hc rest of the 932 

rehoused on ike slum sixes >-uu 

J ' r .. _ flohoused-to be ultimately rehouscl 

£ r i *lxe U to now industrial labour quarters *ioh were - 
constructed at old Kanpur *« Harihar Hath Shastri Kagar - 


• 2 ? “* 

raising new problems of rehousing the d choused families. 

The physical planning proposal for re-planning 
•;,h area provided for a 60 s major road, several 40' roads 
and also 30 s and 20’ roads. 2he main element of the 
proposal offered two sites of about 3.6 acres - one for 
rehousing slum— dwellers and the otner fox gwal&s • . ®nly 
those bungalows were acquired which were required for 
adjustment of saleable plot boundary and for construction 
of new road(s) - and Abadi houses (which were pucca on 
the whole} were left out of acquisition-but could be 
asked to re-build later -by improving necessary conditions. 

Besides ro ad s-ref erred to in the above paragraph 


the development of underground sewers, suorm water drains, 
street lighting on every pole, parks, with boundary walls, 
schools, shopping sites, water mains to service 'i-hc entire 
area. However the lay-out and sub-division plan did not 
show the division of plots except the doptts . to which 
plots will be available for sale along the newly constructed 

roads. land, roads, 

Ihc cost estimates of /sewers, s.w» drain, water 

. „ . „ . M <a+-*r- rann* 1 ik ^hG itlCOmC £0X SalC 
mains, eve . are given m Sta^a*- « *»• - no 

of commercial plots for school sites, church and sites on 

west Ahata and along Hala, Gwala plows, BiesidentAal 

plots , sale of Malba, betterment tax, or reconveyance of 

bungalow portions and church compound are given in 

Statement 1 .B . 
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■'-'5 “Go.s’t Es i*iina’&e ox th s Gwa lv o 2 j Are*? 
Slum Clearance and fie development 
Scheme Id. Kanpur Oily ( 1 957> 


Sl 0 !!o c I .terns of Cost 

HQ ZHL~ ~ 

1 ® Oos w o'f land .jy equtsiti on 

(a) annual assessment 
lees house fax,%ter 
fax and repairs, etc. '' 

(b) 10 times multiple of (a) 
as purchase cost. 0 

Pius 2.5 percent over- 
head charges 

fetal 


ib -cost s 

Ifis.) 

TIT”"'" 


1 , 32,054 
30,765 


fetal costs 

— LMA. 


101,099 
,^ 0 : 99 ; CT 

252,500 


1 9 20,34 lO 


O est of Engin e e r5.n g and • 
development wo xk 

(a) Bonds 

i) 60 ? road of 620 ? 

@ fis.40 per ft. 5, 

ii) 40* road of 57 5 0 - 

@ fis . 24 per ft. 9 

iii) 30 ! road of 2260 1 4. 

@ Ss.20 per ft. 

iv) 20’ road of £,960- 4, 

Bs.1 5 per ft. 
fotal 

(h) Sewers on all road. 

# Be .10 per ft. 

( c) S aklo Drain for 6 0 5 & ' 4 0 ■ 
roads @ Bs .20 perft. 

(d) haying Mater mains on all 
the four iyp= s of roads 

, N as in (a) @ fi-3 <> 5 / "perft* . 

( e ) S t re eo - li gh ti n g 

(f) Construction of parks and well 
Cg) Proportionate cost of external 

development 

(h) Gost of improving Abadi 
Add 1-5$ overhead charges 


(including * pst of houses 
previously acquired by the 
Kanpur Development p '( 4 rd) 


66 ,800 

50,000 

45,200 

44,400 


2,46,400 

1,06,000 

55,200 


53.000 

10.000 

5,000 

20, 000 
1 0, 000 
5 ,05,60(3 

75*000 

5 , 0076 ^ 0 " 



' s 29 ; s ; ' • • 

(1) (2) (3) , . (4) ■ ; 

cost of ( 1 M 2 ) 18,44,090 

Source; .letter No .2711 /Adm . of September 21 , 1951 from She 

' • h- jAaininis’t'iTitor, Kanpur Municipal and Development 

■ Board Eanpur4 ; oc (i). Oommissioaer, Allahabad, id vi si on 5 

(2) Chief Engineer local Self Government. Engineering 

Department, etc. 

i ...... : 

Notes; (i) She re is some oversight mistake in regard to cost 
of acquisition - it should be fis.1 ,26 ,3490 and not. 
Ss.ll , 38 ,7 27 - and therefore grand total of the 
cost would be Es. 18, 44, 090 in place of 
Ss. 17, 19, 327. . 

(2) Oost price in 1977 will easily be about four 
times of what was in 1957. 
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jpnes 1.04- : Estimated Sources *° X 

Gwlt-on Area Slum Olearauoe ana 
Be development in Kanpur -Gxty . 


Sl.Bo. Items of income 



Sib -costs 
( Rs.) _ 
Q> _ 


Commercial Plots 


(a) along Ha la ~ 

£7,511 sq.yd at* 3e.3^ 

per yd. 


8,25,330 


(h) Gwala plots 

3200 sq.yds.a-u Hs.l5 48 qoO 

per yd. . 

(i) 43,400 S4.ft.a‘‘ 0 

Rs.5 sq.yd 

(ii) 17,700 sq.yd= 3.6 acres 
^ * 4> Rs. 20 , 000 / -per acre 72,000 

(c> Residential 18 plots of 
different sizes 

total=4;2,833 sq.y s. 

@ Hs -15 sq.yd b,4 2,t^D 


6,4-2,495 


(+ 1 Miscellaneous 

(i) Sale of Malba 
(ii) Betterment tax 
(iii) Be conveyance of 

Bungalow portions 
and compound 


lotal costs 


50,000 

5,000 


40,000 17,01,325 


iSel-’sale pri^U* easily *e *“* 8 °* 

1957, for the same items, m 1977. 



II . Retarded Housing Supply .ad Acceleration 
in the Growth off ~SIubl an.cn Squatter 
Settlements (during Mid-1 950's to ~ Mid-1 970 *s) 


2.01 Phe mid-1 950's mark s. -water shade, in Kanpur 

city, in. regard to the more consciousness and knowledge ^ 
about skims and squatter settlements, he cause it was 
around this time that (1) a proper scientific survey abait 
the social contours of the city was undertaken "by 
Prof. D PT Jfejumdar; (2> Slum Olearance and Sweepers 1 
Housing Scheme was included, for the first time, in the 
plan strategy as this subsidised social housing scheme-* 
was incorporated in the Second Uve-Year Plan (1956/57- 
1960-61) with a plan provision of Rs.200 million for the 
plan period; and (3) the urgency that developed in the 
post Second World War and-. post-independence ora, so far as 
it relates to Kanpur city-giving opportunity to use * Abate* Bye- 
laws instituted in Kanpur - under Section 15(2) of the 
Kanpur Urban Area Development of- 1945 — as sanctioned by 
UP. Government - G -0 Jffo .6957/XI -6-D 3-45 of Hovember 
21 , 1946 and as amended vide G .0 PTo .417 &-KH-80-PB/5S of 
April 8, 1959. 

2.02 It is important, however, to state about the 



urban growth in India. Urban population, in India, has 
more than quadrupled in seventy years - from .25.85 millions 
in 1901 to 108.79 millions in 1 97| S ee d ® n J-^6if irsi 

r S <rr>« ’ZL » *•» 


abw u:&d u i ) 

70 years of the present century ./ Phe decennial growth 

rate- of urban population, however, accelerated after -.1921 
and developed momentum during ihc-aioxt four decades - being 
highest during the decennium 1940-51? ot 41.3 per cent; and 
second next in 1961-71, at 37 .83 per cent. During the same 
period (1921-71) number of urban areas increased from 
1,917 to 2,921, registering 'their increase of little over 

:mmb. : r of some towns 
•n opule ti on during 

the period 1970-71 . Consequently, *h.-. of population 

in -the largo urban areas increased and more so that in 
larger cities with population *1 ,00,000 and more’; thus 


50 per cent. Phe rate of growth^ o. 
was less than 1 / 8th of the rate/coun.w.-j 


3'2 * 


Table-2. Oi 1 Bural, Urban and Total Population of 
India (1901-1971) 


Year 

Population 

Indices of 

Growth 

in Popula- 


| aural 

u rban 

Total 

tioa 








filial 1 


Uitoan 

Tfot* 1 “ 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


6. 

7. 


1501 

212.55 

25.85 

238.40 

I 00 

100 

100 

1911 

226.15 

25.94 

252.09 

106 

100 

106 


(6.40) 

(0.35) 

(5.95) 


1920 

223.23 

28,0-9 

251.32 

1.05 

109 

105 


(1.29) 

(8.27) 

(0.31) 


1931 

245.52 

33.46 

278.98 

116 

129 

117 


(9.98) , 

(19.12) 

(11 .0) 


1941 

274.51 

44.15 

31 8. 66 

129 

171 

1 34 


(11.80) 

(31,97) 

(14.2) 


1 951 

2S8.65 

62*44 

361.09 

141 

242 

151 


(8.79) 

(41.93) 

(13.31)- 


1 961 

360.30 

78.94 

439.24 

170 

305 

184 


(20. 64) 

(26.41) 

(21.51) 


1971 

438.58 

108.79 

547.37 ' 

206 

421 

230 


(21.78) 

(37.83) 

(24.66) 



Note: 

figures within brackets indicate decennial 
rate of growth from the year of previous 



census. 




besides the increases, the proportions ox me uman popula- 
tion in the few larger cities was as well higher* E-or 
example, in 1951, there were 76 larger cities with a total 
population of 23 .7 millions which formed a proportion of 
41 .8 per cent of the total urban population; in 1960-61 , 
the number of larger cities increased to 115 with a populatioi 
of 38.2 millions forming 48.2 per cent of the total urban 
population; and in 1970-71 , with 142 larger towns the 
population of the larger cities increased to 57 millions, 
representing 52.4 per cent of thv total urban population. 

Shis naturally escalated further the density of population 
in the larger cities. Urban conditions of living, due to 
foregoing dynamics, seriously deteriorated -from year to year, 
resulting in tremendous gap in urban infra-structure needed 
for a reasonable level of productive income and community 
foMlitlea - including housing and its related essential 


;34 i 

of the whan population was served by, sewerage wholly or 
•oartially ... Mo Eft city systems had a very large percent <f 
house 1 :; without sewerage c nnections. Sh- %ble helow por rays 
the deficiencies in housing as regards amenities in 5 ci.ia.oa, 
i.o. Bombay, Hyderabad and three cities of United Provinces, 

namely, Gorakhpur, Kanpur and Lucknow. 

m n ble 2.0'b. Percentage of -immigrant families 
. -aoic 2 vdthoat - adGq u a te facilities xn six 

cities - one each in Maharashtra , Andhra. 

Pradesh, Bihar and. three in U J? <• 

fw? ihout Fi&th~ihde“\ With inde-S without \ i&thcut'" 

l”ca-lp 6 adc C t { mtart 5 ***& 

| dent I latrine § kitchen $ facxlx- 5 cxty 

fwater I I t u:Les 

l supply I — JL — 


Oities 


1 . Bombay 72.0 
2 . Gorakhpur 66 .5 
3 . Hyderabad K -A . 

4 . Kanpur 87 .2 

5 . Iucknow 64.6 


1 2 «7 

71 o4 

76.0 

41 .2 

40.7 

54 & 

81 .7 

91 .8 

i! «A « 

43 .4 

55 .6 

68.3 

K .A . 

M ,k . 

H .A . 

62.0 

51 .2 

63 .1 

86 .4 

81 .7 

3ulsara 

Lsatioa 

Problems 
in India.’ 

of Sapid 

!* 

(H 



2.05 £fbres#d wav of increasing irban population 

was associated with almost negligible rats of supplies of 
various services. Residential areas got crowded -developing 
unhealthy surroundings hnoigont, unwlo^and new ^ 
rural migrants found such areas as . s xor the initial 
urban living? they could souat on-public or private land 
and/or construct unauthorised ram- shackles so that they 
could eke out meagre income - often below su si stance lev.^1 
of lining. Ihus slums were continuously created and both 
their stock as well as overcrowding and unhygeinic conditions 
increased unabated in urban settle meats » 

2.06 It will hit \r. wrong to say that under certain 

situations the slums had beneficial effect si as G lso the 
migrants who had no place to live, slums performed a function 
as a training ground to the new-comers for city living and 




to provide a first urban ' 30 b -■ though st very "low wages. In 
developing: countries where the : gap between the village and 
urban life is wide this aspect is valuable "and important. 

It is equally/? true that the slums have befeome a concurrent 


bo% in develop ' 3 d and developing 


part of urban life 
countries , 

v . t \ J 

squatters and settlements is sizeable. Uncontrolled growth 
of new industries induces further haphazard growth of 


Ihe percentage of new construction, of slums and 


unauthorised squatter settlements; devoid of welfare 
agencies to inject, civic and social consciousness 

2.07 Slums generate their progeny quite ..fast . . Squatting 

also gathers sizeable support, and the complementary growth 
thrives with continuous defiance of authority , a paper ■ * 

discussed at the Seminar pa Problems of Unauthorised Construc- 
tion, organised by the De-Ihi ti Municipal . Opronration^ in-, r . v *. 
Hovember 1 967, can appropriately be quoted regarding develop- 
ment of unauthorised settlements s 

^this is an industry which knows no strikes or 
lock-outs; shortage of raw met or ia la does snot turn 
in bearish course. like, Iwmcy con's brook, itgjes 
on for ever. Its spoils axe. shared by land pirates, 

. while its price is paid by the town in terms cf 
beau% and comeliness. Micro : we dreamt that there 
should' be a. . purlq a", f osteriq.g slum, is born; the 
. ’V: plan of a school yields’ p.l' c.e to c heap' of rubbidi; 

0 and 'where our children wore. to swing or play ball, 
pigs and dogs and ghou lish : creatures may" abound . 
fho selfish and unscrupulous shar ..- the spoils oil a 
large-scale loot while The moor suffer rad shrivel 
up in hovels that stink. 1 * 

2.08 Slum areas, in the- housing programmes, received a 
lower priority in India. and it remains a neglected sector in 
the process of social and economic development planning. 

“Slum Clearance and ’’Sweepers** Housing*', ins initiated only with 
the S econd Plan . A sizeable stock of the slums requires 
immediate., demolitions and •dpiasnds - uygou* . - action for improving 
slum conditions. ;, . ' ' 

2.09 Slum Improvement and Clearance Act, 1956 , defined 

Slum Area as "that which is unfit for human habitation or is by 
1) See 4mex-2.<OJ- - - 

2} See Annex-2.01 relating to the provi situs of Slum Improve- 
ment and Olearancc Act, 1 °56 « 




reason of delation, overcrowing, feU ^ 

* a d design of such buildings, narrowness ox faulty «*» ngc 
1 meats of streets, lack of ventilation, light or sanitation 
facilities or any combination of these factors becomes 
detrimental to safety, health or morals; and gllow^he 
Government ’ W a notification in the Gazette, 

to declare such areas to be slum areas. On -'he 
above Central let, States adopted Slum lets, with some 
modifications. For example, Igmil Hndu added briber 
%ny area which is or may ^/source of danger to the 
health, safety or convenience of the public of the. <* 
area or its neighbourhood by reasons of that area be mg . 
insanitary, squalid, overcrowded or otherwise” may be 
declared as slum area. 5 * Bio West Bengal Slum Improvement 
atl d Clearance let, while following the features of a slum 
as laid down Itifite Central let, further added that 
■ «if the- State Governmcat is satisfied that the conditions 
- of the land, huts or other structures in any other area is 
such where the continuance of such conditions would be 
injurious to public health, or safety' or to the health, hygiene 
or' morals of the inhabitants, it may be declared as slum area." 
2.1*0 The slum areas can be classified as follows - roughly 
based on: relative intensity of slum conditions 

(a\ Saua iters 1 settlements such as ohuggio and ^ 

^ ' Jhonpris in Delhi, Gheries in Madras, Zopsd^ia 
t-> Wo it/". Vic* pmateii in unauthorisex 


ctnonp-tj-ti j-ia -wuj-uj. , "“v** — — — ** * . _ 

Bombay, which have been erected in unauthorised 
fashion, usually on land belonging to the 
Government on local authorities; 


( 9 \ Saun iters * settlene nts which are inspired by some 


people who see the sizeable stretch of public or 
municipal land and organise an unauthorised 
construction by prospective huv dwellers? 


("51 Squatters’ settlements, with a sli ght variation 
of category, whore the hutfc) is erected by one 
person and is sublet to another person. 


ji p 





(4) Settlement on land where title to the land and 
structure is valid, hut structure is divided "by tHe 
owner and is sublet, to a very large 1 number of peo- 
ple, causing over-crowding and. • insanitation? the 
ehawls in Bombay, Ahmedabgd and other industrial 
towns fall in this category? and 

(5) Tenancy settlements such as Bastees in Calcutta, and 

Jhatas injtanpur ’ where the title 

to thy land is held by one person and structure 
belongs to second one sad the third person is the 
dweller who is the tenant or the hut-owner. 


2 .11 locations of slums arc generally found on the out- 
skirts of the cities as ribbon developments on the sites, 
adjacent to high-ways and main roads and in the neighbourhood 
of industries and around other significant economic activities. 
For example, in' Bombay, slums are not in southern area, 
but are mostly located in, northern part of ho city as a 
continuous chain. In case of industrial and commercial 


cities like Calcutta and Kanpur haying sizeable hinterlands, 
slums occupy a large and continuous, area of the city . In 
Galcu-'t a> size of the slums range., bo 1 wet a 8,000 - 10,000 
people and they are in the neighbourhoods of Howrah and 
Baliganj ? the. individual. Basteos , have population of 25*000 
to 30,000? and' in Kanpur also some of the slums almost 


encircle the industrial 


establishments and their sizes equal 


to sizes of slums in. Calcutta . 


2,12 The Slum Clearance and Sweepers’ Housing Scheme 

was planned to be launched in all the large towns, 

in the country as the growth of slums was causing 

a growing concern and also because ver y liutlo was 

done during the first plan to improve the condition of 

slum dwellers housing through the Subsidised Industrial Housing 
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4 . q s*te. 1*© Dep^r^meal'B > Xocsl 

Oeatrel Goverameat I&Qxsi-rXwS, Mine ^ 

_ ■ j . _ ^firioinine: iio co 0.1 Btid Iiac& lviltiBS* 

authorities and Aos P „ tl fol t that the tr oWffl 

However, the Second Plan Report firs ■ ?, - ^ 

of slums ail? remain, unless steps are taken („) to P ' 
formation of new slums, IW to enforce -nicipal Bye-laws 

, . x . , rt+h * he surjTDorfe of the englxghteaed 

with strictness va >h «.ae support u 

(o) to prepare master plans for large towns witn 
the hoi, of requisite powers to execute zoning soh m.s 
of land use and chock ribbon developments.^ ^oond^,^h.. 

Plan emphasized that it is also essential ,.° a 

otttq tine slums by Gschci/aag demolm-aon *s xar 

■nTnblGBlS OX GX1S i’lug) bXU J _ 

as feasible and by employing measures for improvement w er - 

local situations permit. ?hreo difficulties weie ,.lso 

noted in the Second Plan which come in the wsy of implomen ing 
alum clearance and improvement programmes, namely, U) hie. 
ooss-of acquisition of slums, (ii) unwillingness of the 
slum-dwellers to 41ft to distant places vo avoid disrup 1 
in their social and economic fabric , and Ciii> to devise 
methods to produce suitable slum tenemats within certain 
construction costs -which could bo within the paying 
capacity of the slum-dwellers. Keeping the foregoing^ 
aspects in view a provision of Rs.200 mlliens was provided 
for ’slum clearance and sweepers ’housing’ - as 8*a,ea in 
paragraph 2.13. ®o facilitate slum land acquisitt-fcn 

in the Second Plan Report suggestions were Ci> to « 

advantage of the provisions of article 31 of the Constitution, 

(2 > t e create proper climate for slum dwellers, by conducing 

socio-economic surveys of the worst slum areas in the larger 

towns ana draw phased programmes for slum clearance, an 

(j\ to emphasize on the providing of minimum standards o 

environmental hygiene and essential services - rather than 

construction of elaborate structures. She scheme ror 

financing provided for 25 percent central capital subsidy, ^ 

50 percent central loan finance-repayable over 70 years, ana 

25 percent capital subsidy by the State governments from 

m-i on-h-n-iiv ms limit eel to slum 
their own resources. Elrgi o my wos xx 

9") Rg±‘cF io SccoHa live Year Plan, pages 555-556 U95 ) 





Schema *and the slum problem not only remained as it was 
but ptow in proportion. - and more slums ware coming into 
the large towns - and more so in large industrial towns . 
Though it is true that during the First Plan various 
schemes created a sizeable housing stock, namely , (a) housing 
for the workers in the coal industry -financed from the 
.Goal lanes labour Welfare Sand? lb) substantial housing 
programmes undertaken by the MLnistri ,;s of Rehabilitation, 
Defence,’ Railways, Iron and Steel, Production, Communication, 
Works & ‘Housing, State Governments - numbering 523,000 
units houses or tenements in: urban areas by the Ministry of 
Rehabilitation, 300,000 by other Ministries (other than 



Works & Housing) • 

rooess 2.13 For the first time in the Second Plan (1955-56 - 1960- 
f. .. 61), prepared programmes for 128,000 tenements undsat SIHS, 

— 110,000 for ’Re-housingof slum dwell •jrs-including sweepers', 



and 11,000 for plantation labour housing - in addition to 
the programmes undertaken for 753,000 units by other 

4) Two industrial housing schemes were tried out before the 
introduction of SIHS under the Firs/ Plan; one scheme was 
formulated in 1949 under which Centre agreed to grant 
interest-free loans to State gov or nment s/pri vat e employ ora 
sponsored by the State Govts., to thy exaon. >• of 66 ,6% of the 
cost of housing schemes on the condition tha*> tnc ren i< charged 
djd not exceed 2r per cent of the capital cost subject to a 
maximum of 10 per cent of workers* wag on. In 1952, .subsidy 
unto 20 percent of the cost of construction and land, and 
the balance of the cost was to Be mot by the employ® s - to 
whom the houses were to belong - and the houses were to be 
leased to genuine workers on the same terms as ityfcho 1949 
scheme. lone of these schemes received substantial results, 
accordingly, SIHS was inaugurated in 1954 in which 50 percent 
of the cost was given as capital subsidy and ano *.her 50per- 
ceni as loan 44 percent for which Centre offered the funds 
o the States?, however, for the employers’ houses the capital 
subsidy was "25$ and loan 37.5$. Outy of 68,200 SIHS houses 
to bo built —only 43,834 were built in. the country; 37,217 by 
State Govts., 6079 by employers and 538 by cooperatives. In 
IT J? . the number completed was 13,763* 13426 by the State 
Gar t . 314 by employees end 23 by cooperatives, -he results 
observed bv the Review of the First Pirn wore rot enccnra- 
rimr and careful re-examination: of urban housing problem was 

by LvR-* ? IHS + '® cmen+G 

cons+.ruotocl wtre 28,919 of wMcii 1<., . vs. e in. Kanpur^Xn 
. addition, “employers, upto £ugusv ; . • -mill- 7,06o S-HS 
tenement s-of which ap proximal- eiy__. 4 . 5 ia ^ aa Fi^ 

(U ^ . Government Admini strati on Reper « >•'< 4-7 5 > Bn, gc, 155* 


s 4-0 * 



families having income under Rs .250 p.m. in Bombay and 
Calcutta and 'under Rs.175 p.m. in other towns? and the 
other slua .families earning more than Rs.250 p.m. were to 
look to low— income housing scheme or other schemes —for 
which the assistance for getting land may be set aside 


by the State Governmeais. Modus operand! for implementing 
the programmes it was 'suggested that State Governments and 
local governments should provide slum dwellers developed 


and demarcated plots of land of 1000—1200 sq.ft, as also 


certain limited quantity of building mat crisis-leaving to 
v he slum-dwellers to build, as far as possible-, on fehe 
principle of ’self-help’ and 'mutual self-help'. It was 
also hoped that as a large proportion of slum-dwellers are 
sweepers* they will be able to shift to new dwellings from 
the present habitations. . , 

2.14 The Third Plan Report (1960-61 - 1965-66) noted that 
during the Second Plan, out of a provL sion of Rs.200 millions 
only Rs .99 millions were spent but prodded for more funds 
amounting to Rs .286 millions for the Third Plan on "Slum- 
C learna.ee, -Slum Improvement and Construction of $&ght 
belters" - in addition to m allocation of Rs.298 millions 
for Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme(as compared, to 
Rs .242 millions spent in Second Plan), a-s. 352 millions for 
'low-income housing' (as compared to Rs.378 millions in the 
Second Plan), Rs .54 millions for 'town planning and 
preparation of master plans (as compared to 11 million in the 
Second Plan Rs.123 millions for urban development schemes. 

2hc physical targets fixed for the Third Plan under Slum 
Clearance, SIRS, IIG and Coal and Mica workers in terms of 
houses/ tenements to be raised were 100^000 , 73,000 and 
75,000 and 60,000 respectively . In the Third Plan, a scheme 
supplementing Slum Clearance Scheme was also started? it 
was that of 'providing of skeletal housing' and ’open developed 
plots ' ; with separate washing platform and latrine for 
each family - however, leaving It to be slum-dwellers to build 

' Id) The , scheme, perhaps in some way, is a precursor o$the 

'Site and Service Scheme launched by the Vbrld Bank, in a 
number of developing countries (includingtndia) dun ng 
early 1970's (Bor World Bank's 'Site and Services* 

Scheme see tonex-2.02) 




huta/houaea of a prescribed pattern thwaOroe on 'self-help* 

basis in accordance with the toclinroal of th- 

State Oovornmeat . DurShnr, some of the States (namely, 

J&soro, Ifeteao, Madhya Pradesh, Assam, Sunjah, Wes a Bengal 

end Delhi) enacted legislation during the Second Plan Period 

ns* omv?o4-H nr* of slum PXvac and scaling down ox 
for speedier acquisi oiOn ox jj-uj 

the rate of compensation. Slum Olorronoe Scheme ». reviewed 
by two Committees: CO Advisory Oommitte, on Slum Clearance, 

m * v- +Y,r- O jr icon -■ •P V 00 PlaLl Projects. 

pad ( 2 ) Study loam set up oj 

a **,_ + , rh T i . inn^-pria pI^ib are nGCGssary, 

fpv.p OommittGGS noted »-na* wniu io^,« ■ - AU - * 

+ n 4 mov of diov'Wfrrn plans % rcleive 
it was more essential m> think ox » > 

acute distress in the slums about environmental hygiene and 

A -r^rtmrtondor* fpr topics immediate 
essential services - and i.GGom,-ena — -- 

* r • a •j’nw 1 o "Sn^T. no S' * *0*1 op ex'* 

measures to provide sanitary is i-im.-. ■ 

uncontaminated water, good approach roads, pored b*o* 

and proper lighting - and this led to nomenclature the 

scheme as Slum Clearance and Slum Improvement Scheme. larger 

-1 . A . r 2 p ^ ■’Pot dopf lin ^ 1 vfx ivh slum pxopl©i 2 s 

resources were also pro vie ...d iox au,.u- b 

-* ft,., -r P>Q'*n 1 'i < n\r _ IfedlTO'S ® ■ .DOv-hi j 

in Six manor cities - namely, Oalcufc^, uo^~j, - » 

, . , * Tn +v , fi oo cities, total subsidy levels 

Kanpur and ^hneaabad. la *hC6t ci i 

wo J G Tniscd from 50$ capital subsidy to 62.5,* -ad ^ -too 
rf L“o^ ra i Government was reis-d from 25* to 37 .5*. » was 

. *_ cymr,-|. . G-nv miients eo arrange surveys of 

Bfl <apP , P‘v, c se...a vO -W I'V WV iliuvu J 

slum areas - clarifying them into two categories - one, whio 

, .. -r f<r , r A(5 * g a the other wb ich can be made 

nay have v> oe clo r . * co-dittoas. 2o implement 

habitable by improving unvironnua. >•, - - - ' - 

the programme more successfully, it w-u reUg : -v- 

h P ^ ' . +f _ the oocao^tion of voluntary 

third Plan Report to enlist tne -o 

Organisations and social workers. 

AT toother variant of 'slu^closranc and improvooont 
scheme ' is Jhuggi and Jhonparies aoh*x couanedta Delhi.^ 

■ Exp enditure under this s^onG^is^ ies?°^ ^ 

Of the Oontral Govornmen^ -■ ^ _ , c July i 960 ) as well 

of unauthorised construe -ions (.P ^ . d 

a0 for halting the growth of slu ms, to. iioru «c»w* 
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occupants of urban land © re classified under v.his scheme into 
three tracks s 

(i> all employees of the go verment- and local bodies, 
in the first instance should live at camping sites 
till their ultimate movement to accommodations 
in the “general pool 5 * 

(ii) providing of camping plots of 25 sq. ,m. only to 
migrant labour? and 

(iii) providing of 25 sq.m, developed plots to eligible 
squatters from the earlier plot size of 80 sq.yds- 
recognising the situations of land scarcity and 
the involvement^ of sizeable expenditure, 

2.4 6 In the Fourth Plan - 1966/67 to 1970/71 (which had a 
plan holiday for some period), a provision of B.s.600 millions 
was made for 'slum-clearance and slum-improvement scheme* - 
besides Rs .450 millions Jb r 'SXHS*, and Rs .300 millions for 
‘low-income housing 5 . She scope of the 'slum clearance and 
slum-improvement* scheme was enlarged to take up schemes of 
'urban renewal' as well. It was also noted that the slum 
clearance in central areas could prove all the potentiality 
of self-financing basis in case sufficient areas are provided 
in the re-development design, for commercial and other 
remunerative uses - and in this regard using of the provisions 
of Central Slum Clearance Act by including them in the State 
legislation - so that the necessary authority and powers arc 
devolved to the local authorities to undertake redevelopment 
and protect the rights of tenants in* the redeveloped premises, 
2.17 According to 1971 Census, 10.4 per cent of houses of 
Kanpur urban agglomeration had grass, leaves, reeds or 
bamboos, mud, unburnt bricks and wood os the predominant 
material of wall* and about 30 $ houses had roofs na.de of 
grass, leaves, roods, wood, mud, unburnt bricks or bamboo 
and tiles, slates and shingle? it meant that 30$ of houses in 
the urban agglomeration were kutcha houses. Overcrowding in 
dwellings and rooms was very high si nee 86 percent of the 
households lived in not more than two rooms; 62.4 pear cent 
lived in one-room? while 23.6 per cent in two rooms. 
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Kanpur Development Board’s housing programme fell short 
of relieving .the congestion.® Moreover, the. “i<en^mGn.t-s 
occupied b; y industrial workers w-.ro worse and could he 
label led -ms not fit jBbr human habitation in many areas. 

The total numb .r of subsidized industrial housing 

j . ip n-i s wb^ n o the actual allotment 
ren^menv s cons i-ruc >>ect w ut » C »S- * > ,u — - - 

to industrial workers being 16,204-* and inoligibles were 

living in about 2,000 units . fhe. seaamv of decon aliss - ion 

of wholesale. and retail merkets vfcioh D» poopio 


bo n. partially successful , 

.however,, A . ... 

' addon r.o the 


to the central area of city ha s on’i^ 

t*"* 

Absence of dispersed warehouses has [_ 
problem of congestion. 

2.18 Insanitation of Kanpur is a continuous phenomenon 
as before. Even . newly developed areas do not have flush 
lain® s and swoop os empty the night soil from dry latrines 
into open drains. On/the whole it is estimated that 80 
percent of houses in/the city have dry latrines. Tho number 
of public latrines is hopelessly inadequate in the ahaf-as, 
resut tan tly, most of the people go to open apace for easing 
themselves. The sewerage system meant' , for serving one- 
quarter (of the city population) is hbfribly over-strained • 
2.19 The sprawling city has practically no quick transport. 
Only on certain roads buses arc periodically seen and cycle 
rickshaw is the only dependable conveyance whach nonetheless 
adds to congestion of the city streets. Oycle rickshaws 
plied by new migrants and job-seekers at competitive rates 
take away the traffic, ; particularly when the buses 
cannot ply on many otf-hc narrow thoroughfares . Xack of wide 
ll »**> slight h. ,0 serve 

needs of the city . Absence of parking space for incoming 
sad outgoing vehicles, long closures at -ilway crossings, 
mes gr ^ provision, of foot-paths - all combine to delay the 
traffic . Unauthorised occupation of roadside space by 
squatters and refugees further accentual a i c existing 

problems . ; ■: : ;V. e‘d:. "t v - : 
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2.20- Phe Draft Fifth Pla n. (1974-1979), incorporated, the 
slum-improvemmt scheme under the Minimum-Heeds Programme, 
and. provided plan, allocation of Rs .946 .3 - Hs .1 055 millions 
as compared to a mere expenditure o^tls.69.1 millions 
in the Fourth Plan period. She emphasis was laid on 
cloasiag out environment of slums by giving the minimum 
conditions for ’health’ to various sections of urban 
population. She scheme provides for financial assistance to 
the States for expansion of water supply, sewerage, paving 
of streets, -and the provision, of community latrines etc • in 
slum areas - which arc not likely to be cleared in the next 
ten years but arc otherwise amenable to improvements, Phe 
scheme was extended to 11 cities with a population of 8 


lakhs and more (which included Kanpur also); later 9 more 
cities were added to the list. In addition, for the Rural 


Development Projects' a provision of Es.710.8 millions was 
made- and an 'extra financial assistance for metropolitan 
development and projects of national importance’ of 
Rs. 2,500 millions has been allocated. 

2.21 In the Final Fifth Plan, for the new schemes for the 


millions development of metropolitan towns, the provision 

,210. -j-Q, oils rni X In r$ n e* 

of Rs .2,500 ,&ja's bocill—^uced to Rs.2^00 {_- bur for Calcutta 
and 'Delhi Capital fipgion plan’, the provision have been 


separately provided of Rs.1756.5 million and Rs,. 200 .millions 

v , . . . . , plan to the other 8) 

respectively. Actually investment m housing declined from one/_ 

2 .22 How, it is important and purposive to enlighten on the 

Ahata Bye- la we, about" which reference has already been, made 

in paragraph -2.01 . It wil help, later on* in examining 


te £ i ni ti 

>f. an 

Ahata 


on 


, the observing of the provisions of the Bye -laws or 

infringing them, over time so far £ relat© to the slum- 

sottlements developed within the bounds of the *Aha%is*. 

2.23 A definitional account is first given of some of the 

basic terms used under the Bye-laws, in what follows • 

11 An Ahata is a group of tenements ’not being less 
than 9 in number’, and each of the tenement has ’two 
or loss than two rooms - which o,re intended for human 
. habitation. Again, the tenement is defined as a house 


8) See Annex-2. 04 




Reeistra- 
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th e Owner 
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or "building or portion, thereof which is let out 
-fOX* X0BX‘-‘-'3n.G© to f 0132? OX HlO-t‘0. f 0 ,i-TL'lX@S^XiV!L ill 
independent:^ and cooking indeuenaont-ly of each 
other "ana having a common right in '••ne halls. 


s'cair-cas 


uavxu^ Cl VUUttttWM. .s J. -u. 

(os, yard or c elder U 


’••'‘■'n.Qaen.t \ thus. 


9 *.« iiw. w 9 

almost comes to the definition -of u "dwelling” in. 
the census operations 4 Serves quarter attaohed to 
a bungalow, if occupied "by the servants of phe^ _ 
occupier of a bungalov, is however,, not vo be taken, 
either as an * ahatn’ or a ’* ( .mu; en" % clause) 

2 .24 After the coming into force of the Ahata Bye-laws 
every owner of cm nhaia or tenement - whether old or new - 
was/is required to file cm application, for the registration 
of his name in a Register, maintained by the Medical Office* 
of Health (of Municipal Corporation), within a month of the 
occupation of ahatn or tenement. Such application is 
required to contain (a) name and address of ihcagm* ? _ 

(b) name and- address of the owner; (c) adarc-ss of f -ho aha »«n 
or tenement - accompanied by the do tailed plan of i-he 
buildings - marked separately for every tenant, so occupying 
the tenement. However, the liability of the owner rests in 


rrrri 


to the names of the Head of.ihw family occupying 


XfigriX' 

the respective., tenement -along with the number of persons 
classified as * adults * and children under the ago of 10 
years; however, after this he; is mot liable to inform 
regarding subsequent increase or doer asa in the number of 
inmates in the household. However , the. comnanica fion about 
the change in the name and address of the agon*./ and also 
change in the -family /household to the Medical- Officer of 
Health is obligatory within 15 days (clauses 2, 5, 4 and. 5). 
(rO S pill. 1 * h, t;; x on. & Hy g x 

2.25 She owner or agent of the ahatn./ tenement is 
required to onto ley sufficient number of sweepers nnd-bhistis 
t s (to the sr-.tisfnct.ion of the Hodical Officer 'HenMh> - so that 
“ ri +lK . evrtnwnAn- rw, rinses. court yards, latrines, drains are 


properly cleaned every morning and evening, ■ nd also all 
rofuoc and filth gets removed daily to fi* 'municipal dustbins, 
provided in the locality. In case of ..-incompliance by the 
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owner or agent, under Sect. 271 of TJ £ . Provinces Mxnicipali- 
ties Act - 1 91 6 s the Medical Officer of Health has the 
powers to employ conservancy staff at the expense of 
the owner for a period of 3 months at a time under Sec .307 (a) 
and also prosecute the owner/agent under Sect .307(b) of 
the Act? the money spent is recoverable from the owner in. 
the manner laid down in Chapter 71 oj$he Clause-6} 

In case of epedemics engulfing thy aha tas/ tenements, it is 
the duty of the owncr/agent to notify the Medical Officer of 
Health within 24 hours of the seizure of the epedemics or 
infectious diseases and death. So also the owncr/agent 
will maintain a Register on the premises - showing the names 
of the heads of the families - occupying the tenements and the 
total number of inmates, dates of white-washing, repairs etc. 

He will also paste-, the Bye-laws (as required under Bye-laws 
Clause-2) within the ahata/ tenements? the copy of the bye- 
laws being supplied free of cost by the Municipal Corporation 
to the owner/agent. , (Glauses 13 and 16} 

(b) Water Supply 

2.26 Ibr water supply, it is conpulsory for the owner to 
arrange under the street of ahata 'so that at least one 4” tap 
diameter is provided for every 10 tenements? the sizes of the 
tap connection (with meters} being variable according to a 
scale 2 - 

1.4” tap with 4" connection | 6 families {(Note: -It is as well 

j provi ded that the 

II 4” tap with f‘‘ connection 17-1 2 families distance of the taps 

> shall not he at n 

III 4 “tap with 1” connection | 12 and over “‘distance of more 

than 200 ft . from 
the farthest 
tenement} 

It is also provided that, in the absence of the supply 
of water that the owner will make arrangements for the supply 
of wholesome water an approved well-fitted with a hand- 

pumps? and the well will be cleaned periodically (clause-7} . 


over- 

crowding 


Repairs 
"Sad ~ 


2.27 Overcrowding is to be .-eschewed; accordingly a 
sleeping room should not have a ’less then 500 c .ft . of space* 
per person - any dilution of this, will amount to creating a 
condition of “overcrowding 1 ’; with a proviso that the 

. «... -t JO _ u Jjm T*, 


height of tho room about 12* will 


D.O'i ; DU 


counted for the 


growth 
of slum 
scttlem-hts 
from mid-- 
M's to~ 
mid~1 970 1 s 


and their 
clearance ' 
& Improve- 
ment 


cubic space and children below the ago of 12 years AeLl be 
counted as ’half*. -An infringement of this provision 
which is known to the owner /agent will make him liable 
for causing ’overcrowding’ - and so also tne habitants will 
also be liable for this infringement. (Glauses 8, and 9) 

2.28 2ie owners will keep the pr -raises properly repmrdd^ 

1 including, buildings, drainage, pavement s y ^trines etc- 
and every house and tenement shall be white-washed onco a 
year as also the lighting of the common staircases apb 
passages. So also every tenant is required to maintain 
daily cleanliness of the portion occupied by him. On 
compliance of the above provisions allow the Medical Officer 
of H uilth (V) t© prosecute the owner/agent under Section 
307(a) and --(b) - and to recover the expenses as laid down 
in Chapter -71 of the . Municipalities Act. 

2.29 A broach of Bye-laws is. punishable .with fine which 
may rx tend to Rs .500/- and in case of continuing the breach 
a further fine to the extent of Rs. 500/ - for every day after 
the d-to of the first conviction, during which the offender 
is proved to have persisted for six weeks, the corporation may 
c-ruse the breach to be nullified by executing the work or 
action required and recover the expenses according to 
Chapter 71 of the TJ J? . Municipalities Act, 191 6. 
o ao Within the ambi% o^thc Ahstoc Bye-laws (ns detailed 

o p'* v** - * /tnd Ui 1 . '• laid civilities Act, 191 6 
above in paras. 2* Wh 

^ ac also according to the conditions laid down under 
~ different stages of ’Slum Oloorauoo Scheme ’(from 194-9 and 
r thereafter from 1952 in regard to SIRS - and actually 
Z from 1956 the formal initiation ox thie particular scheme 



' -Act 

' (See Annex in t^^nnntay-nbout t50 r 000 tenements 

werv- ra ise&hio -auii^lidrsrt^ j£h&- housing., conditions of the 
s-lum^popUlS^ at a cost of Re *700 m illi ons by the end 
of 1 974-.,. 2!his resulted as an. altar effect of the angry 
observation of the Prime Minister Jawahar Iel Nehru in 1953 
on. his visit to Kanpur about the inhuman conditions 
prevailing in the slims of Kanpur • -he share of Kanpur, 
in this, effort was to the extent of 5,924 tenements by 
December 31 , • 1974 with an investment of Rs.30 million; mast 
of these tenements were raised in the Mohallas/.Aha *as of 
Tfijsi Nagar, Babupurwa, it gang , Juhi Safed Colony, 

Juh± Pili Colony, Par am Pur wa, Dhaknspurwa , Gwaltoli etc. 

2 .31 thereafter |i U *P . Government sanctioned construction of 

gy 

aaall 2~reom tenements each with 312 sq_.fi plinth aron 
at a cost of Rs .6 .1 • million - for which the loan assistance 
to ; be-' given ; was Rs.2.7 million and capital subsidy of 
Rs.l .7 million, and the balance was to be arranged by Kanpur 
Nagar Palika/Kanpur Development Authority . P erhaps 360 
tenements were completed in 1975-76, in a complex of 
3. storey blocks of 12 ton aments - each tenement at a cost of 
about Rs .10,500/-? consequently KDA’s contribution will hove 
risen to about Rs.4 millions. Even the subsidised rent of 
the tenement works out to Rs .50/- per month . Since this 
high-level of rent is beyond the paying capacities of the 
slum-dweller s/indu stria i workers’ families having monthly 
income of . * .less than Rs. 3 50 p.m., it will be imperative 
for the KJD.A* to raise the level of subsidy to the eligible 
tenants. 

2.32 In order to improv the environment of the slums 

under the central scheme of Minimum Needs Programme’, (sewers, 

wa tormina, road pavements and grains public latrines & baths. 
S-.W • drains, porks and street light 6} an expendi-cure 

95' ihese services wore* sowers 50,538 R*M.; watermins, 

20 j 980 R-M*j road pavements & drains, 302,450 sq.m.; 
public latrines and baths, 752; S.W. Drains, 5,640 R.M.; 
parks, 800 R JI*; and street light, 5000 R J, 



of about Es.1 .41 million was incurred upto December 31, 1974 
to benefit e- population Of about 153,000 persons living in 
the nine* abadies ’ of .Hrrjendra Hagar, Juhi Babruriya, 
Pratapganj , Ompurwa - Pokharpurwa, Kokadeo, morknapurwa, 
Shujaigauj* Bahupurwa, Mizarf arpur . During 1975-76, the 
new schemes of envirehmental improvement were to extend 
in ’nbadies* of Juhi -Bare Devi and U gmanpur for which ihe 
GB^inui’t-od oos'fc vjeis of million* 

2.33 Do house the ’economically weaker sections of the 
social’ having an income below So. 250 per month, Kanpur 
Ha gar I&hapalika/Kanpur Development Authority , constructed 
ai^Govind Kagar 504 tenements and similar to those done, 
under Slum Clearance Scheme. Under this scheme the capital 
subsidy is 50$ and 50$ is loan assistance - so that the 
rent subsidy also is 50$ consequently . 

2.34 Do improve supply of dwelling units fo^tlje aeeds 
of the Hari jans, in 21 areas, 848 pucca * aments have been 
constructed for which the monthly ren • charged from the 
occupants is nominal (that is, Es.5 only p or month) . So - 
Dal. 1 Eurwa and Bhaisa Go down, 216 tenements in three- 
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A j> 2.35 -c inject relevance, for purposes of comparability, 
00 -uja, meaningful to draw from the "Indicators of 

tioaal Housing levels of Iivi ng !S as developed by the family of 

&flgtes .. United Nations and its Specialized Agencies. A brief 
develop 

e Indica- statement on this aspect is therefor v given in the following 
kg - f!± . -naraaraohs with a little historical base as it will help 


*vels. of 


paragraphs with a little historical base as it will help 
to judge the provisions of Ahata Bye- laws with the Uil. 
Indicators . 

2.34 Bight from the formulations of the Ehgels’ law, it 
has been believed that food, housing and clothing and other 
expenditures of a family are regulated in percentage distri- 
bution according to variations in family income. New 
formulations of consumer behaviour have changed the propor- 
tional structure - though not its general frame. long-term 
data of national consumer expenditure suggest that next to 
food, housing has an important place, and clothing comes 
afterwards in the consumer budgets of various communities 
(So..' .Annex 2.01). It can be observed that the proportion of 
consumer expenditure on ‘food’ becomes low' in the developed 
countries as compared to developing countries of Asia and 
let in America. On the other hand, the proportion of 
expendituig^o^ ‘hgusing.j.pnd^housing services' is relatively 


expenditu|e v o^ o ^hgusing. J .pnd g housing services' is relatively 
more/ — and many a times, it is twice or thrice that of the 
proportion spent on 'clothing*. Broadly, an inference can 


increases, 


proportion spent on 'clothing*. Broadly, an inference can 
be averred as the income of the families* increases, the 
consumer expenditure on *faod* declines and that on 'housing 
and housing services' increases - whereas the proportional 
expenditure on 'clothing* remains almost static. It thus 
follows- that a.n increase in the proportion of the consumer «■ 
expenditure on 'housing and housing services* is an affirma- 
tive and a positive and perspective indicator of progress. 
2.37 lo develop the indicators of housing levels of living, 
various conferences and working groups of the U *U . Economic 
Commission for Europe and the Statistical Office tf the 
United Nations thrashed out three groups of indicators which 
jointly determine the housing levels of livings 


i fXi? \ 

(1) four basic *' 'indL cators; (2) five supplementary ' 

indicato^s*and ( 3 ) thirteen subsidiary indicators 
c omplex . n< 

£% 

2*38 .Annex ure £ gives the information available through 

the Housing Census or Housing Surveys either around 1961 or 1971 
in various BSC .A 3 ? Region Gauntries in respect of the potentials 
for building ’housing levels of living 1 in conformity with the 
indicators developed by the TJE System. Also, -it is relevant 
to mention that the UK Statistical Year Book. - 1973 and the 
HE Housing Statistics Oompendum - 1 973 also give information 
on these indicators in respect of a largo number of number 
countries . 

2*39 It can be commented that the above indicators were 
thrashed out about 16 years ago and their application, in all 
cases must not have stood the test of time. In the light 
of experience it is, therefore, logical that some more 
analytical work should be mounted to assess the objective 
dynamics of housing levels of living - in particular, in 


A 


yj) B-jie percent of population living in conventional dwellings; 
Bp, means percent of occupied dwellings with three or more 
persons per room B3, means percent of occupied dwellings 
with piped water inside dwelling or outside dwelling but 
with 100 metres; and B4, means per cent of houses served 
with toilets*. , iuybgt; 

It) SI conaot.s percent of the population living in housing 
units classified as ‘rustic * , or improvised, and not 
intended for habitation, or without shelter of aiy kind? 
s 2 connotes average number of persons pea? room; S3 oonnot 


es 


percent of occupied dwellings with toilets other than flush 


toilets (urban); S4 connotes percent of occupied dwellings 
. with toilets other than flush; and S5 connotes index of 
dwellings construction in relation to the estimated 
requirements. 

1 2)Siirtc*.r subsidiary indicators ere. (i) cooking facilities; 
(ii) bathing facilities; (iii) electricity r (iv) type of 
buildings; (v) year of construction; (vi>. u terial of wall; 

(vii)material of roof; (viii) material of floor; (ix) state 
of repair; (x) floor space; (xi) cut-door space; (xii) rent; 
and (xiii) ownership. 


5'- 


relation, to the sup plemeaiazy indicator S5, i.e. “Index of- 
duelling c on struct! on in. relation to the estimated require- 
ment s B . 2Jhis index is dependent on the correct assessment 
of the requirements ssy, for a period of fire years, ten. 
years or, say, twenty -five years in the light of new - ; 

requirements, elimination of the backi ong of shortages, 
depreciation and obsolesence, vacancy ratio and the changes in 
the level of demand for quantitative dwelling units, following 


rise in income levels 


In relation to th* s demand, the net 


supply of housing during the specific period need to he 
related, in order to obtain “index of dwelling construction”, 
to the estimated net requirements (i .e. 85). 

2.40 She rate of residential building activity is also 
expressed quite often in the United Rations Statistical, 
documents as a “number of new dwellings produced in relation, 
to 1,. ')00 population in a year”.-, Quite a number of member 
nation o of the United-Nations also use this 'measure* to 
describe a state of ex-post activity and use it. in relation 
to fixing the tar^a^ rate per annum in relation to 1,000 
■■population, a year / - 

1>) See Sable 2.03 (column 19) pp, 783-779 of the 197 2-Uni ted 

Nations Statistical Tear Book, 1972. She' rates per thousand 
c ? population for dif ferent count rit - range from 0,7 
dwel ling units In Algeria to 28.5 dwelling units in -french 
Guiana. Countries having a rate of about 10 dwelling uni is 



(10.4), American Samoa (8.9) , Australia (11 Now Zealand 
(10.0), USSR (1 2.1') o Whereas developing countries largely 
have a rate around 2 to 5 units or lower? countries less 
than *2* unit scares Algeria (0.7), %ypt (1 .7), . u-- 

1 .8), Tunisia '1.2), Bernini can Republic (0*6-0 .9), Grenada 
(0.641), Colombia (1 .0-1 .2), Iraq (2.0) , Sri Lanka (1.5), 
Christmas Island (1 .0), Papua-New Guinea (0.1), Western. 
Samoa (1 .7) 
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This Chapter after presenting the dynamics of 
"rtvjo decades (that is add -1950's to mid ~i 970’s) based on 
(a) Mazumdar's report ? (To) institution of Ahata Bye-laws 
under Section 'i 5(2) of the Kanpur ’Urban -Area Development 
4 ct, 1 94*5»aad/^Slm Clearance and Sweeper Housing Scheme 
commencing in Second live Year Plan? certain quantitative 
data are presented as regards the retrospect and the 
perspective. 

Xt. na^y te noted that under the Slum Improvement 
and Clearance 4et(s) 1956, the . tola 1 . number o f tenements 
provided in the count xy were about 115,000 upto the end of 
1974 of which in Kanpur city 5,924 tenements were built 
at the cost of Ks.3° millions. 

ill through statistical picture is indicated 
for different periods within the two decades? this 
includes a graphi c account of the development of the 
Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme and the Slum 
Clearance and Improvement Scheme at different times in the 
various five year plans. These , ao doubt, include 
developmental elements for essential and community 
servi ce s • r q g^rdin. g 

^ jjslevaace of measuring the changes in the quality 
of housing levels of living ? a brief account of the 

manifold indicators that have been thra'hed out by various 
int e rnati ona 1 o rgaai aa tion s - pa rfci cu la r ly the U ni te d 
Nations and its Specialised Agencies are considered 
sharp, scientific and meaPiifgflil.These indicators have a 
complex having three groups? (i) four basic indicators? 

(ii) jive, supplementary indicators? much (iii) t hirteen 
sub sidiaay iadi cato rs . 

It is important to note the executive’ agencies 
for various programmes were the Kan pur Development Board, 
Kanpur Ihhapali ka, Kanpur Develop:. eat Authority,* specially 
for labour housing, labour Commissi and private 
industries in the private sector a 4so took part in implemen- 
ting the construction of tenements for industrial workers/ 
slum ar.d squatter dwellers. 
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.^ciex-2«*0l8 Estimates of the squatter population, in 
cities of different countries ; 


Country 

. W'JU ■ ' 

w-^Ci-ci* i# Uc-L. p WjMM* 

lati on 

City Popula*- Squatter Popula- 
tion tion-as a percen- 

tage of city 
population 

1. 

2* 
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A PH GA 




Congo, Demo- 
cratic Kepu 
blic of 

Leopoldville 

lirea greater 
than that of 
the city it- 

nOlv ' 


Morocco Casablanca 

NORTH AND SOUTH 

AMERICA 

(1965) 45,000 

(1961)1,085,000 4*15$ 

Brazil 

lie ci f e 

(1961)900,000 

(i960) 788,-569 (l96l)50$ 

(1960)3,223,408 27,92$ 

Chile 

Santiago 

V U u 

(1964) 2,184,149 ( 1964 ) 25$ 

Co lorabia 

Buena ventures, 

O 

(1964) 110,660 ( 1 913)80$ 


Gall 

ft £ a 0 

( 1 964) -. 812,810 ( 1 964 ) 30$ 

Jamaica 

Trench to vjn 

(1961) 8, OQO 

(i960) 123,403 8„i0$ 

(Kingst on) 


jc~ a (' 55* s 7 ,, 000 

(Both sections 
of Kingston) 


King at on 

. ■ o' 0 « 0 

(i960) 123,403 12 $ 

Mexico 

Mexico Oily 

Ghimbote 

Iquitos 

o e" * » 

(■1950) 2 , 233 ?7 09 ( 1952) 14 $ 

Cl 961)70$ 

; (1967)50$ 

«T‘*V NH* *Vt 

Peru 

-Xli.iLu.Ci* 


, ( 1 950)1 0$ 

(1961)1 ,436,231 (1966)25$ 

TJ ruguary 

JJ n c* ^ 

f < voo, Cft 0 

* * ** 0 & <* 0 

Venezuela 

Caracas 

(1961) 50 , 000 

( 1 966) 1 , 7 54 , 274 ( 1 964 ) 35 $ 


Giuchd Guyana 

C l 961 ) 50, 000 (1 961 )1 00$ 

(1966) 558,953 ( 1964) 50 $ 


Maracaibo 

000*- 


4 SI A 

Hong Kong 
India 


Old Delhi 


Indonesia Djakarta 
Malaysia Kuala, luiapur 
Pa ki stan T 'ara chi 
Philippines Manila 
China (Ted van) Taipei 
Singapore 

Turkey Ankara 


(l 964) 600 s 000 (1961)3, 153,131 19*15$ 

(1964)150,000 (1966) 314,37 7 4 , 7 . 71 $ 

75 O&OOO 25 $ 

100,000 25* 

(1963)600,000 (1968)2,7 00,000 ? 2 i? 

(1963)320,000 23 % 

(1963)200,000 ,135,500 (1965)15| 

(19 6 5) 9 02,216 ( 196 5) nearly 

llijt-L '3? 

( 1 965) 902,216 (1964)45$ 


(1963)20), 000 ' ’ oil 


Sources - PALVIA, OMi Housing Market Analysis in Grenada s 
Porbi^uoi-vc- (United N ati ons-TAQ/ GSM / 1 March 1970 ' 
Table -1 pagss 12*-13> 




Annex-2. C a 2H3 SLUM A33AS (IMPROTiMSUU 

I53S 


ATI) CLSft.RftHCS)ACT . 


‘Land* includes benefits to anise out of land 
and things attaches to the earth or permanently fastened 


to anything attached to the earth. 


'Occupier 1 includes (a) any ; 
time being is paying or is liable to p: 
rent or any portion of the rent of the 
respect of which such rent is paid or 
owner in occupation of or otherwise us 
building; (c ) a rent-free tenant of an 
(d) a licensee in occupation of any in 
any person who is liable to pay to bb 3 
the use of and occupation, of any land __ 
person who is receiving or is entitled 
whether on his account or on behalf of 
or as trustee. 


person who for the 
>ay to the owner the 
: land or building in 
*s payable; (b) an 
sing his land or 
ly land or building; 
ud or building; (e) 
i owner damages for 
or bui Id ing ; (g ) , any 
’ to receive the rent 
; himself and others 


'Slum clearance 1 means the clearance of any slum 
area by demolition or removal of buildings and includes 
execution of any one or more of necessary repairs, 
structural alterations, provision for light points, water 
taps and bathing spaces, construction of d -rains, open or 
covered, provision of latrines (including conversion of 
dry latrines into vjater-bome latrines), provision of 
additional or improved fixtures or fittings, opening up 
or paving of courtyards, removal of rubbish and any other 
work including demolition of any building or a part thereof 

- - m » . J. JL, - - •■U -5 *V"\ A 


W Vw/ JU -*-•*"* Q - — — v w +. 

viiich in the opinion of the competent authority is necessary 


for executing any of the works. Slum areas are those 
when the competent authority is satisfied in respect of any 
area, that the buildings are (1) unfit for human habitation 
or are by reasons of dilapidation, oy.rcerowding, faulty. . 
arrang ement of streets, lack of ventilation, light or 
sanitary facilities or any combination of these factors, 
are detrimental to safety, health or morals, Compet ent 
a uthority can notify in official gsaettv and declare such 
area as slum area! In determining whether the building 
is unfbt for "human habitation regard will be given to the 
following matters such as (a) repair (b) stability (c ) freedom 


from damp (d. ) natural light and air, water supply, drainajgi 


and sanit&ry c on v alliances and facxxtt ies for storage^ 
preparation'' and: cooking of food bud disposal of * 
water. 




Slum Improvement 


Competent authority ha a the power to require inipro- 
vemont of the building at reasonable expense (with a notice 
of not less than 30 days). (In co .,e of provision of water 
taps, bathing places, construction of drains open or 



*56 * 

covered, provision of water-borne latrines or removal of 
rubbish the notice will be served on the owner ox the 
land.) She notice may be served on the owner, lesee, 
moi -agagee etc, as the ase may be. In determining the. 
cost of the works the value of the building will be taken ^ 
into consideration. Regarding enforcement of execution of 
works of improvements, after expiry of the time of 
notice competent authority will cover from the owner of the 
build ing /land on which the building stands as arrears of a 
land revenue. If the owner proves that he is receiving 
the rent merely as agent or trustee of some other person 
and has not sufficient funds to satisfy the demands of the 
authority, his liability will be limited to the amount of 
money he has in his hands. Alter execution of works of 
improvement in a building in a slum area, expenses incurred 
by the competent authority cn maintenance will be . 
recoverable from the occupiers. Competent authority, by a 
gazettee notification, can with old permission to construct 
any building in the slum area after due notice. The 
competent authority can order demolition of buildings unfit 
for human habitation and by notification in the Official ; 
Gazettee, restrict construction of buildings in slum area. 
Anybody wanting construction of buildings in such areas ^ 
will have to apply in ’writing and grant of permission will 
be subject to terns and conditions or refused. 

The competent authority, upon a report from its 
officers, declare any slum area to be a clearance area 
after the expiry of period notified in official gazette. 

The buildings are to be vacated within the time prescribed 
in the notification and if necessary , demolish the buildings 
within siz weeks or more before the buildings are required 
to be demolished. If x. icy are not demolished the authority 
can demolish and recover the amount spent from sale of 
materials and, if not recovered will recover as arrears 
of land revenue. 

If the Central Govt . on representation from the 
competent authority wants to improve and redevelop any 
clearance area, the Central Govt., after due notification ' 
in the official gazette, can acquire the land and make it 
available to the competent authority. The person is 
eligible to receive compensation at sixty times the net 
monthly average income derived from such land during the 
last consecutive five years. Any person who does not 
agree to the amount determined by the competent authority 
may appeal to the Administrator whose determination shall 
be final and not questionable in any court of law. 

The competent authority shall tender payment of 
compensation on behalf of the Central Govt, to persons 
entitled or deposit in tho court of the District Judge. 
Proceedings for eviction of tenants cannot be taken without 




v 


ill 




permission of the competent authority. Ihe tenant will" "'have 
to bo restored in the building after improvement if he desires 
and . rent will be suitably fixed, fhe rent is to be determined 
according t o general law or annual rent given prior. to 

eviction plus 6$ of cost of improvement plus 6 % of a .sum 

equivalent tbyc.ompensation' payable or if the building has 
been re-erected, annual rent of a sum equivalent to 4$ of . 
the aggregate cost of reconstruction of the building. 

power of entry into the building, inspection, 
remove, examine, replace or read any meter, removal of 
nuisance (expenditure to bo bomc by the tenant), enter land 
adjoining the land where work is in progress, open or break 
doors, gates and other barriers during day time and 
evicting the occupants, remove offensive or dangerous 
trades will be vested in the competent authority, toy 
aggrieved person may appeal to the administrator whose 
decision will be final' and. shall not be questioned in any 
c ourb , 



mi e~- --'Number of houses/plots sanctioned and construct cd und er slum 
, 03 s elearance/impro.v am eat scheme in States/Union 9 erritori as 

( Amount in lakhs > 


si. 

Ho. 

State/Union 

territory 

Progressive 
reports 
received up to 

H^er of houses/ 

Sanctioned OoasiSac- 
ted 

Outlay 

Expen- 

diture 

ny 

i2) 

zzzumz: 

PR ( 5 } 

~W) 

rrr 


I . Andhra Pradesh 
2 . Assam 

3 . Bihar 

4 . Gujarat 

5 . Haryana 

6 . Himachal 
Pradesh 

7 « Jammu & Kashmir 
8 . Karna taka 
9 • Kerala 
10.Ifedhya Pradesh 

II .Maharashtra 
1 2 Jfenipur 

1 3 .Meghalaya 
1 4 .Ha ga land 
1 5 .Orissa 
1 6 .Punjab 

17 .Rajasthan 

1 8 .Sikkim 

1 9 *9amil Nadu 

20 .Pripura 

21 .TJttar Pradesh 
22 .West Bengal 


December 1974 

December 1 974 
December 1974 
December 1 974 
December 1973 


December 1 973 
December 1974 
September! 975 
December 1974 
December 1974 
■December 1973 
December 1974 

December 1974 
December 1974 

December 1974 
December 1974 
■December 1974 


Union territories 
23 .Andaman & Hico- 


Dccember 1974 


bar Islands 
24 .Arunachal 
Pradesh 
25 .Chandigarh 
26 .Dadra & Hagar 
Haveli 
27 .Delhi 

vv/vutw %>JL | | if. 

28 .Goa, Daman & Diu December 1974 

29 .lakshadweep December 1974 

30. Mizoram December 1973 

31 .Pondicherry Jferch 1975 


Wo¥< 


December 1 974 
December 1 974 

December 1 974 
December 1 974 


11,621 

7,079 

294.62 

250.32 

HA 

HA 

ha 

ha 

2,300 

475 

36.35 

27 .29 

16,150 

10,422 

HA 

463 .95 

74 

— 

2167 

< 4 * 

HA 

. ha 

HA 

ha 

1,201 

733 

59.41 

52.39 

1,112 

655 

ha 

27.39 

6,529 

4,713 

178.10 

1 29 .66 

37,000 

25,661 

HA 

1475.76 

3 

33 

0126 

0.26 

HA 

HA 

Hi 

ha 


847 

1,598 

HA 

53,539 

60 

10,030 

NA 


603 

984 

ha 

30,788 

60 

8,349 

HA 


28.89 

45.60 

HA 

2,257 .32 
1 .93 
434 .00 
HA 


25.28 

43.58 

HA 

1978.00 
1 .98 
386.21 
HA 





**> 



3.00 


1 t 840 

CO 

1 

ETV 

72.32 

,/t ' *T. : 

14.71 

9,342 

1 321 4 

10,555 

1 ,l 0 o 

814.60 
28 .4-3 

714.50 

37.05 

582 

128 

K\ 

I CD 
• ■ 

v— 

r 

9.59 


ae 1 Bohoac was introduced in~19S>6. H provides for! UV-fr-n./ 
tion of slums gad rehousing of the families whoso income df? 
In IS p .m.(h) improvement of onviro^ontol 

shelters ill t^\n 

mm 

HA s Hot available 

Source. Ministry of Works and Housing, Government of India, 


Hew Delhi'* 
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Annex-2. 04 s National Minimum Needs Programme in Braffc 
Hffch Plan 


Item 


Expenditure 
in the fourth 
plan 


(Ns. cro res ) 


iUtlg 
he 3 

plan 


TT5 

“T2> 

^ 

1 . Elementazy education 

225.88 

1 ) 

451.51 

2 . Nural health 

22 .79 

291.47 

3. Nutrition 

1 .38 

530. 20 35 

4. Nural water supply 

165.11 

554.00 

5 . Nural roads 

206.28 

498.00 

6 . House sites for 
landless 

4.46 

107.95 

7 * Slum improvement 

6.91 

94.63 v 
2) 

276.03 

8. Nural elect ri £L cation 

427.11 

9 . total 

1059.92 

4) 

2803.79 


1 ) i Shis Is in addition mo Ns, 24-9 *52 crores for cai rvnn-ttf 

programmes under Elementary Education! ' ^ pporfc 

2) ~ki- s t tp in addition to Bs.400 crores under Bir-n 

Ele crt ri £L eati on Corporati on , c 

3) Including CANE assistance in the form of food mniniir 

mid-day meal programme. mainly for 


Excluding outlays for Union territories 
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Ghapter-III s Base Sltaati on/aod 


'5 -76 

i.e Sample 


(i) Slum 3. 01 2ie Integrated City Development Programme for 

Ifee/tot a s ' KaJP - our Metropolis (1975-81), noted '.refer, page 22) that the 

arid their growth in housing construction, in, Kanpur city did not 
sizes 


3.02 


keep pace with the growth in population; and the lure 
for employment attracted immigrants vhidh resulted in 
overcrowding and much room development slnms-dotted all 
over the city, She slums are housed, by and large,, by 
Ahatas vhich numbered 812, in early 1950’s, but perhaps 
the number of ahatas remained around this number; but 
the number of slum dwellings increased at a faster rate 
resulting in further increasing the congestion from one 
census period to the other, Sie den si % per room (which 
is equivalent to a house for one slum family /household) 
mounted to ’4. 9’, persons, in 1961, from *3,9’ - noted 
by the Kanpur Development Board’s survey -conducted in 
1948, So also average household size which was 4,5 
in Kanpur city in 1961. rose to *5* in 1971 and perhaps 
reached to 5.5 for the year 1976 - be cause the rate of 
supply of dwelling units very much lagged behind in the 
growth of households and population. Slum population, 
estimate^ was 0.5 million, by Oft., for the year 1975. 

-he 1029 period of 6 years (1975-1 98i) visualises phasing 
of different schemes "bo be implemented for immediate benefit 
largely for the unprivileged population of the community. 

She schemes relate to provision of residential plots for; 

(a) economically weaker sections; and (b) low income group. 

In regard to housing the coverage is for (a) sites and 
services; (b) core housing; (c) economically weaker sections; 
and (a) low income group, The 3?ro gramme further looks to 
provision for (a) district centre; (b) industrial area* 

(c) essential and welfare services - for education, hospital, 
water supply, cattle colony, parks, and open spaces, 'Transport 
Bag&r and bus terminus etc. She Programme envisages a total 
cost of ks.497 million both for land and housing cost. It 
also envisages differential rates of interest to be -charged, 
krom different groups of the population rouging 7. 5-9. 5$ 


per emum. 

1) Iniegr&tec 
(1975-81) 


ev element Plan' 



According to 1951 census, Kanpur city had a 
population of about 705,000; in 19 61 , 971 ,000; and in. 
1971 s 1,275-, 000, By interpolation and extrapolation, 
for the mid-1950*s and mid-1 970 's, population of the 


city com' 

size alsc 


to 840,000 and 1,500,000. The 1951 population, 
included ar*ss at a distance of 5-6 miles, 


such as 50,000. middle-s-class living in civil area, 13,000 

of Railway colonies, 1 1 ,000 of^ A^mspur and about 46,000 

of sub-urban of about 20 chaks - making a total of 120,000. 

The suburban areas, lacked urban amenities (of electricity , 

ws,t eipfeupply , sanitation, roads and paved, lanes) and they 

were : typically living a village life of them quite majay were 

cultivators' .and artisanss this rurban -opulaiio a, however, 

embraced by mhe term 

though typical, is [_ ’squatters'. Excluding the. above 
non-industrial: population of 120,000 as also.- the population 
livhg in. Kanpur cantonment from th .1951 total population 
of 705,000, the Kanpur industrial metropolis ’ , in 1951, 
thus had a population of ib out 555,000. 


3 .0’4 A list of households, for ''ho- industrial metro - 
’ rurban * polls was obtain. od in mid-1 950 ’s by suovqy Team (headed- 

by Proftssor D-N. Ivfezunda.r) from Kanpur’ Municipal Corpora - 
ticn 1 953-rev ised Assessment Register ^ . the information 

. ■ 9 

culled related to hood of the household, his occupation, 
rent paid etc-* and it prom-ded a workable -base r 
sampling. This Survey -cum-Studyiis perhaps the first 
on industrial Kanpur’s variegated economic and social 
conditions. 


i a) Suburban chaks were 2 1 .,6 (North West) 83 and 83 -4 (Southern) 
and suburban chaks - as numbered within brackets of. 

Bhattr. Area (123), Biinikpur (124), Babauli (126), 

Eazalganj (129), Gutaiya (1 31 ) , J-’tnnpurwa (153), Jeora 
(134 ), Kakadoo (137), lakhcmpvc? (143) r lelsrrpurvs (144), 
Mbhsinpur (146), Nosimbad (149), ,.ad. i.-wat-our (156). " 

& others. 2) Mtauadar, B JSf J± Social Contours of An Industrial Oiiy- 
Sociol Survey of Kanpur 1954-56 (4sin Publishing House, 

1960 pp.242) ’ 

3) The survey -cun-study was financed by * h_, Research Programme 
Committee of 'the Planning Ooamisfaio.n, Govt . of India . 
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(ii 

and xnid- 

T353ZF 

data 




3 .05 The R J? .0 * Survey followed a two-stage stratified 
samplings first stage consisted of 60 percent of the 
mo halts s at random, wf - h probability • roportional to the 
size of mohalias (Locally called *chaks‘); the second 
stage consisted of 8.3 percent . sample cf households - 
selected from -each of ths sol-acted first stage mohalla 
units - and the selection was with equal- probability and 
without replacement. The -present Survey -cum-Siudy : 

Kanpur - a city of slums - Socio-Economic -Policies and 
Programmes and their .Administration (1920-2001), partly 
follows the strategy of the R 2 .G . Survey and partly 
introduce departures for reasons given in. paragraph 
The first stage relates to the listing of the slum and 
squatter settlements and around Kanput city; and the 
second stage: rotates to an over-all one percent sample cf 
about 100,000 slum and squatter households holding roughly 
ra population of about/ over 500,000 -forming about one- 
third of the estimated population of 1 .5 million in 1976 
(when the surv.y was commenced) of Kanpur city. 

3.0-6 To recall, in aid-1 950 ’ s, th© number of slum 
and squatter settlements (locally called ’Ahatas’)^ 
noted was 81 2 - for the year 1948 - holding 1,23,775 
persons in 33,385 rooms, gfvl fig an average density per room 
of 3.9 persons. An Enquiry by the Regional Office of the 
Employees State Insurance Corporation, in oid-1950*s , 
came to the conclusion that 65.2 percent of the tenements 
occupied by the industrial workers could in no way be said 
to be fit for human habitation; and it also observed that - 
approximately 20 percent of the population lived in slumrs- 
in and around 1950’s. 


4) See Chapter-II for the provisions of Ahata Bye-laws 
under paragraphs 2.20-2.26. 

5) 3) JI- Ifezumdar & others: Ibid page 35. 


3 .0? It is interesting that even. up to 1976? tno 

g) 

numb _r of Aha tar remained almost around 800 - in spiv o .. 

of v : 'time- gap * of 26 years sin.cs 1948 and the quardruule 
multiplying of the slum population to about/ over 0.5 
million, from 0.125 million in. 1 9 50 * a? s the natural' corollary 
being mors - congestion and overcrowding, pressure on already 
v.ry poor cosen'' ial and community services - adding 
cumulatively misery to the metropolis at. least one-third 
population. vho even s. quarter century before lived in 
dwellings of which 65.2 percent were not fit for human 
habitation as was revealed by SSIG -Enquiry.^ The' - ' 
'Integrated, City Development Programme for Kanpur 
Metropolis 1 975-81 * (1975) observed the growing misery*, 
of the slums • slums arc “chaotically occupied, ungy ste- 
ms.' ideally developed and gen .rally neglected area which is 
over-populated by persons and over -crowded with ili- 
■ repaired nnd neglected miserable structures • fiic si\s 
has insufficient communication, indifferent sanitary 
a/raagement and inadequate m onitios necessary for the 
maintenance of physical and social health and the minimum 
no ds and. comforts of human beings and communily . 

Th re is gen ral absence of social services and welfare 
agenci s to deal with major social problems and facilities, 
in re spec t of sub- standard health, -inadequate income and 
low standard of living, who are victims of biological, 
psychological and social consequences of physical and 

P'S ‘ 

social environment" 

3,08 Incidentally* a survey of ' Abates * was being 
JS£ conducted during 1975 and 1976 by Kanpur Development 
Authority ? therefore, it was that the benefit, of this 
survey could be fruitfully made. for. the., present study . 

6) Kanpur Development Authority: Integrated City Develop- 
ment Programme ftr Kanpur .Metropolis - 1975-1981 (page 

7) Refer to je ra graph 4.04 

8) Ibid: page, 28. 
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v f . 

A ‘ Schedule , suitable to our a.ads, for slum and 

squatter clusters was prepared and the s4u.tho.rity, vps 
, , . ■ „ m&Lxe J de.t a 

requested to transfer from ’f'hsir ' '■•?■' ' our £ ^.5 " 

2he Authority gladly agreed subject to a modest 

to 

over -time allowance to their staff who wore/, si ft the 

data. This came handy. The list of ’Ahatas* was not complete 

nor tho data were exhaustive , but the coverage was quite 

meaningful to satisfy the elements of first stage survey 

111 

The coverage related to 675 Ahatas ' (which in any case 
more than 

md /. percent of total Ahatas in Kanpur city) spread 
over 1 5 mohallas «. Before sighting the household survey, a 
long- waiting for District census Handbook of Kanpur city for 
1 971 -census,, could not be awarding; ' and this anxious and 

W33. M 

paticnt/could hot be prolonged further? even upto Bferch 1977 
the Handbook was not published, Ifcrlier also, the repeated 
attempts to obtain the manuscript of the Handbook or the 
raw mat, rial from the co Qsu s Superintendent of TJ<P, 
notwithstanding the courtesies of the Office of tho Registrar 
General end Census Commissioner could not fructify. If 
such data could have been available, it. is true l^^^mgre 
authentic and upto date base of 1971 would have/. more 

profitable exercise ,sin.ce the data of households, housing 
amenities etc. (even for ’Ahatas*) couud have been .available. 
Consequently, reliance was put on 0,| ( ’Survey of Ahatasl- 
and also complem-nr-axy data of 1961 - District Census Hand- 
book of Kanpur were widely drawn, Kanpur ifehapalika * s 
(A Wing of the K J) <*&)-» actions ip. notifying ’ Ahatas ' and 

slums under Ahata Bye-Ie^s and Slum Improvement Act, 1 956 5 
* - — — — — 

9) See Annex 3.01 & ^<.01 "A •• 

10 JEhe last instalment of filled-in Questionnaire reached at 
the end of July 1976. 

11) lumbers of Ahatas for 15 M&hallas are given within 

brackets as follows - 1 . Darshanpurwa ( 265)9 2. Kaushal 
puri (58); 3. Juhi Jarev (13); 4. Bans ifendi (12); 5. 

Bakar I&ndi Karnal Ganj (13); 6. lababganj (10); ' 

7. Kuli Bazar Dhan Kutti (6); 8,. Collect or gang (7) ? 

9. Anwar ganj (5)? 10. Bazalgaaj (5); 11. AryaHngar (5); 

. 12. Ghiniganj (6); 13 . Eaipurwa (106); 14. Chamanganj (141) 
add 15. Civil lines (1). (Bor details s?r Annex 4*02 " 
ad& 4.03), Some ana 11 ’ahatas* have less than 50 per- 
sons,, such as Gtiuaiiala Jijman(22) Mfem-Kishan-Ka-Afiata 
(^4)1 ^arain Darji-Ka'-Ha.ta( 30) > and Chhotey Mqyar-Ka- 


W'Vr,h O 


of - '• • - v 

primarily ^gaotivated for purposes /city planning sad 
Biage by 3*U*gt£ accelerate implementing of slum improvement 
and clearance programme Timer £ac*l ore trus form pertinently 
for- * first •,. ... 

fee -hw second. stage o f /ho u s oh old purvey . . -J 2 ) 

.? .0 9 The vo al numb or oj/ious h- -Ids/ f : milias, .in 675 
Ahaias surveyed by NJ>.A. S was 20,21 5 which hold a 
population of about 1 23,000 p.,r so 03 - giving an. average 
household size of about 6 poisons. The Questionnaire 
coverage was in regard to (1) physical structure of the 
land, typo of roads/ lanes, shopping u..ntr and education 
institution, police post, sourem, of water supply, bath- 
rooms, drainage, ligh’ hjUl g, public la ' aiflwG, recreation, and 
religious centres, community centre : c * The results of 
this could be of use to us - but io. a limit . d way because 
of various constraints. The main parameters emerging 
were the numb nr of *ihatas* in a mohalla/chak , number of 
households/families, and their population size-© a mentioned, 
above . An exercise isj done to clojsify the size of the 
1 Ihatas * according tc population sizes and the number of 
household 3 5n differ oat classes - as -shown in Table 4.01. 

Table 3.01 : Classified Distribution of Population of 
Siuia ag.a Sq.ua> .inaejvs and rhe Number 
of 4hrneo and HousJioIcs Families., 

,s No. of 

Aha t-a. s 


OlU£ 

Group 

i: 


■or 


Papulation clai 
oi " Ana ta s 


2 . 


3 . 


I 

upto 50 

247 (37,0) 

II 

51 -1 00 

163,(24,0) 

III 

101-200 

143(21 o0) 

IV 

201 -500 

80(12.0) 

V 

501 -1 000 

27 (4,0) 

VI 

Abov . 1000 

15(2) 


Total 


00 . 0 ) 


Notes Figures within brackets indicate; percentage* 
12) For the, list -of *.Ihat a s * see- e x-3 . 0j£ 


• 6 ? * 

3.1-0 Ihe Mohallas/Ghaks, in Kanpur, have a number of 
’ahatas’ - some mohallas even have more than lOo ahatas ;aBd 
a few moha lias like Da rchan purva-have out 285 ahatas* - 
with 5,00o hou seho Id s~ho Ming mo re than 20,000 persons. 

There £ squatter settlements also in Kanpur of which the- 
living cooditiono are parallel to that of slum colonies - 
and the population living in this 1yP e of settlements are 
estimated at about one -fourths of the slum population. Slum 
population, as estimated by Kanpur Development Authority, for 
was around 0.5 million, of which those who live largely in 
slum ahatas, are 0.4 million had those in the squatter settle- 
ments are 0.1 million. This proportionality of 4*1 between 
slum-dwel ers and squatters is pexhaps a good guide post 
for further analysis - and in arriving at the sample design. 
In order to canvass the interview schedule it was decided 

to survey 1 000 households* 800 slum; households and ‘ 200 
" r • ratios would oe 

squatter households - and these/ " - proportionate to - 

population of slum and squatter clusters -/the clusters/ 8 ^ 

widely distributed geographically in different parts of the 

city. Table 5. 02 gives the distribution of the households, 

as surveyed in different sizes of Ahatas: those were 407 

households (313 in slums and 94 in squatters) in ah at a size 

class of ’upto 50 persons*. 175 households (l55 and 20) in 

ahata size class of *51-100 persons » 137 households(l 5 and 

22) in ahata size class of *i0i-200 persons’; 119 households 

(84 arid 35) in ahata size class of ’20i-50o persons* I 61 

households (46 and 15) in ahata size class of * 5 Oi — 1 000 

persons'; and i0i households (87 and 14) in ahata size -class 

of 1001 and above persons’. This establishes that two- 

fifths of the households are in the smallest size cf 'ahatas* 

In ahata size 8 ' P ers0Qsf corresponding 

proportion o^_ households are 76,9 percent aGL ^ e J|^ ^percent 

respectively; population in Ahatas of 51-109^88.6% and il .4 % 
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p er cent| in. Jhatp.s of 101-200 population, 84 percent, and 
•16.00/Vin Ahatas of 201-500 persons, . . 70.6 percent and 


’■29.4- percent, in Ahatas of 501-1000 peafesnc, 


75.4 


percent and 24.6 percent? and in Abates of ’1001 and ever * 

Population 86 *1 percent , and 13 .9 percent . Prom >he above, 

.it appears- that ordinarily in smaller Ahstas, proportions 

of - slum-housGholds was.-. lesser, arid that in bigger Ahatss, 

more -though it. declined; after the 'second size-group of 

: Afratas ' and rose again after the fifth, size-group, of 

Ahatas. But in case of squs tier .settlements, the proportion. 

was -higher in tii, „ first group , hut declined by 03 percent 

in the second group but again rose for -.-he third and 

fourth groups but declined for fifth and sixth groups-- 

, for squatter clusters 

“he movement was more cyclical/than that fi r the slum-dwello: 

clusters. • 

... , fable 3.02* Distribution of Slum arid Squatter 

' Population according to sizes of : the 

■ :.iAha.ta, groups . 

(1) (2) - (3) (4) 

SI. Households size Slutf ’ ' -Squatter 
. Ho-.-: groups of f .. •; PppuXa*'ijse Population 
Ahaias 


' v 5) 
f otal 


1 . up to 50 
2. 51-100 

3 .101-200 : 

4.201-500 

5 .501-1000 

6 .1 001 -and over 

Total 


1 (76.90)' 
1 31 3 

. 1(39.00). 

j (88 .60) 

■ 1 55 

U1 9 .40) 
[('84.00) 
) 115 

... 1 ( 14 . 40 ) 

' j (70 .6) 
l 84 
(( 10 . 50 ) 
[(75.40) 
46 

((5.80) 

[(86110) 

87 

1(10.901 


{(23 .10) 

( 94 

1(47 .00) 
((11 .40) 
| ■ 20 ■ 
(( 10 . 00 ) 
((16.00) 
22 ■ 
5(11 . 00 ) 
1(29.40) 

( 35 

117.50) 
((24.60) 
15 

(7 .50) 
r(13 .90) 
1 14 • 


( 80 . 66 > 

800 200 
(100.00) (100.00) 


(7 .00) (10.1 

( 20 .00) (Tool 


(100 . 00 ) 
*TW~ 

(40 .70) 
( 100 . 00 ) 

(17.50) 

( too .00) 

. .col -37 

(13.70) 

(100.00) 

119 

(11 .90) 
(100.00 ) 
^>T 
( 6 . 10 ) 

immi 
101 

0l. r 
oof 


J 




1000 


llotus The 'figures within brackets '-above the absolute. 
‘“"■ se “ figures -indicate horizontally the percentages/ within, 
the particular dhafta group; whereas the Jigurcs 
within brackets - below the absolute fL gures-in&icatc- 
vertically the percentages in each group 

sizes “distributed for 800 slum households and 200 
squatter households . 
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is obvious that in cluster Group-I, th®-*-* 


0 ... UAW ^-i» t mere 

' u anai£3 noldia S 2,642 housholds (13 oerc^i of *he 
20,215 *ct*l households - • , n ' ' + , ir, . 

* • ? X * ^iis 675 ^br y tc ,e -); 

m Group II, 136 aho-fee and 1,749 households (8.75 
per o sat) in Group III, 1 41 abacus and 3,643 households 
(18 percent) Sin Group IV, 80 abates and 4,216 households 
(21 percent) and in. Group VI, 17 ahatas and 4,688 house- 
holds (23.15 percent) . 

5A2 Again, , in Group .1 the number of Abates is 310 

( forming 43.5 percent of a total of S?5ahaias), but -chav 
hold only 13 p re out of the total households; 

' -us ,n^se aharas arc smallest in. size but large in numbers 
at The same Time these are distributed over a vd.de area 
of the city’s agglomeration. Natural ’y such a wide 
dxo iuibuyiun of household clusters/ aha ta s and their 
Bp: '"* wl would have varying characteristics in regard -0 
■ Physical structures of sand, m±l$ topography, 'origins 
of migrants, social and cultural habits and ethos, living' 
standards, family size, consumption pattern, amenities in 
■ mid around the dwellings, expenditure and saving ^ tt^n, 
health standards, educational- levels etc. 

3.15 On the other hand the large sized ahata* 0 f 
Groups III, IV,. V and VI ar, smaller in. number having 
larger number of families/households and population. 

]\T«"« 4n»T^.1 1 -r-r *4 Lv _ 


Natural ey t^y tor groups of aha. las will hnvo a largo* 
homogeneous elements and characteristics and less of 
heterogeneous elements and characteristics in r..gardto 
various indicators of social, cultural and economic levels 
of living. In view of these aforesaid factors it wa S 

15> 4i iS ihat slums and squatter soldi 0 - 

menuo, income way , form usually a homogeneous r 

1^2 0 ^ f -J hC - Weak,3 5 s:;ctioas of f ' hQ community -with ’ 
1° W .P- capita income/expenditure levels, low rent- 

^capacity for the houses occupied; and only 'a 

r-S(?w-? ho / s6fe ? lds touch l‘ho' thresholds" of income/ 


1 


con. rider od pertinent to ... r bi. 
ehatus ia order to contain wide ?; 
charact eristics in. diff ' sir’' ahe 1 
g qua 1 1 jt s wi th di f£ .rent shades o 
social background of original r m; 


wr sample from smaller. 

un of features and 
. ox 

s i_”:‘luai dwellers and 
cult ur 1 , educations 1 , and 
1. ats of Kanpur as also 


th a t of th 


•mipraats during diff e. eat periods of time from. 


/distXOlcts„ /XXOffi. ,, 

the neighbouring £ and of 'Gn/parrs of ?<ns state ana 

the country as reveal'd. by the fcllovdng tables 

Tablo-3 .03* Percentages of Migrant e, , origins and Timings 
of entry in Kanpur jprg 1910-1 955) 


Time of 
Migrations 


Same $ Neighbouring} 777 ’ t* „ l Other 

district 5 Districts I lil-H State 
(i.o. Kaatnufl S 0 j 1 - t 0 c i s '£ l~ ~ 



^ L % Oth T 

7f H States! pguh.tr- 
1 R u t Caostay 


(Pakistan.) 


1 951 -55 

1 .09 

3 .30 

0.67 

4. .55 

1 .72 

0.48 

2.30 

0.09 

1 946-50 

1 .25 

5.41 

0.78 

7.62 

2.91 

0.68 

1 .84 

1 .48 

1 941 -45 

1 .93 

4.70 

0.51 

7.78 

1 .90 

0.36 

1 .45 

0.13 

Prior to 1 ■ 

’■40 7 7.65 

,14.78 

2.57 

12.58 

3.61 

1 .97 

1 .55 

0.35 

Total 

11 .92 

28.19 

4.53 

32.5? 

10.14 

3 .49 

7 .14 

2.05 


QQ.QQ 

(or 100.00) 

lot i R stands for rural :hrsa.s and U for urban areas 
B J . ifezumdnr • Ibid (Tablo-TI, page 72) 

5.14 Prom Table 3.03* it is obvious that the migrants 

generally lived in slum or squatter.; settlements, during 

different time-periods. The migrants compositions wore 

different; for example, during 1940-1955, 11 . 92 /S§S@ e ^$om . 

Kanpur district itself; 32.72 percent, from neighbouring 

districts; 42.67 percent, from oth-.r Status of IT 

10*63 per cent, from other Stats of India 1 aa d 2.05 percent 

from other' countries . Hon., thole as, the. origin from rural 

areas of the migrants constituted nearly two-thirds of 

the. total migrants during this period. However, the 

distribution proportions reduced a little' from one 

quinquennial period to the other; but ho differences wore 
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notable from pre-1 940 to 1951-35 as the data indicate. 

(Refer to Table 3.0$.. It is important, to empha^g^ 

that , the shares of proportion .of • all the migrants/. 

from within Kanpur district, /from neighbouring districts, 

and- other districts of U«? . were invariably higher for 

ore-1940 period and later on these d >o lined without 

three 

exception fox / quinquennia, sin.ee 1941 » . Though 


it is true that in the 
increases in the inflow of mi 
the partition of the country 
from Pakistan. 


quiqueahium" there 1940-56 
and ia-migrants were mostly 


Table -3.042 Origins of slum and squatter dwellers 
■nnft the proportions . ~~ ~ ~ ' 


Or iginally Slum dweller 


S’a’^iVe Places 

Kanour district 405 

( 50 . 60 ) 

Oth, r district of 370 

UJ?. (46.30) 

States other than 25 

UP. (3.10) 

Total 800 

(i 00 .00) 


Squatter 

dweller 


97 

(48.50) 

95 

(47 .50) 

(4?00) 

200 . 

(ICO .00) 


Total 


502 

(50 . 20) 
465 

(46.50) 

33 

(3.30) 

1 000 
(100 .00) 


Not os -Figures within brackets indicate percentages. 

0tl 30 

3 .1 f The data in Table 5 . 07 ; convey that 97 percent 

of the migrants came largely from Hi*, itself in esse of 
the slum and squatter dwellers/ revealed by the present 
survey in 1976 (the year when survey was done) and little 
over 3 percent from Sta-ws other than U •? - the latter 
was f percent for' ' thq/pSiSd /pre-1 940* -1955'# 

Again, it is obvious that the migrants belonging to 
Kanpur district formed 50 percent and it provides a 
cons trust .of the immigrants who formed little less 
than 12 percent for the period /ffxc 1940-4955. Or it is due 
tp good insulation within fenpur city -that more of the 
migrants were from the district - and persons from 
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„■» u 

.15) 


<3ipj s-dc i-s ovhor than. Kanpur formed a lesser proportion 
thaa what was in: the period »p re-1 940-1 955 which was 
a oou 75 p^.vSOiiSv 64 from rural areas "n.d 11 p^orui 
f.wora urban, areas. 

k ^ mi' , , as stated earlier in tv*?*-, •k m 

sample size/takea for the survey is~f0o(5"’ 

households (m ore precisely } the heads of G.e households); 

800 slum households and 200 Squatter households!^ 

fh„ p^repnt of the universe of about 

100,000 to?s! slum and 1 squaWef^oui§iofl^^?^^4|?| 

— -'-©•••rd tc levels of living, it was thought 
more meaningful to take expenditure data of the households 
Aa.fch.-i chan income data as also the savings amounts of 
the households? broadly the sum- of the expenditure and 
savings conceptually makes th ... income levels of th 
respective households in Kavnp ~s .... - 

canvasBitrg o^- xesL fa- pscame. 

3*17 xhc£hounehoid schedulllP w , s do ne 

by local mve -viewers - who were generally post-graduate 

.students of local colleges undr the leads ship of a 

local college professor. She interviewers were given 

training which included, orientation under the guidance 

of projects senior invest! -a tors in/filling th. interview 

schedules as well as(b) spot-checking the correctness of 

■■h„ oatii-a made by '-he inter vie worn • 

3.18 m K . 7 ■ started 

■ Lh - sm£v~ 7 wao ^ be ^rx January, 

.-■76; however, crystallise tioijfcf preliminaries "took tim— 

rosultantly, the actual survey was conducted in July and’ 

August, 1 976. Rain and water-logging of slums rendered 

accessibility to respondents difficult at times. Illness 

.of some rnt or viewers also delayed the field, .work. 

Q i,ficQ:c s ot KDA /iM we^'o/of^h,- v ? 17 
. fc b 0 c the ratio of the samel o pcsnia uG/T.'^S ^ 1 ^ * w 

t5) ^h S +f 10ldsS squatter households. " * CK ' ;0 ' a; slum 

households, the coofficiai+°of variation ^f C -n°i 1°2.‘£ 00 
expenditure comes to less than 0 .05 (or 5 n 2G -i \ ;A * ' 
where, co-efficient of Variation^ 


m-Mean - m 

1 6) For Household Schedule see Annex-3 .03 . 
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3 .1 9' to ±f&c f iculty was feced inilums 
inhabited by the Mi slims. ' .. -Some qu cations on th® 


,a» tr 


fr rally composition and practice of family planning 
methods in the Schedule m ' ' 3 - ^slim 

inhabitants a® they . fi&j&poci ed our motive ®ut when. . 

the matte” was, explained to the- leadavs of the slums, the 
r. spend ants cooperated. 

5,g*> Secondary information was collected from the 

office of the Registrar -Gen. tre.l, law Delhi and his 

cl k 5 - rstJ-fciO 


the matte:' wa 


regional 


Ci £3 ■ 

os at Iuckiiow„6fi‘ic-:.s of the labour 


Commissioner and Chief Medical Cffic Kanpur, Kanpur 
Development Authority and Kanpur ifehe Pa Ilka and District 
Statistical Office. 


3.21 The sponsoring agency (namely, . Rational 

Buildings Organisation), while inviting a project 
-proposal, from Indian -.Institute of Public Administration, 
for conducting surv €y -cum-studi :..ii from cities of 
ihmodabad, Bangalore, Delhi, HyeL.ro bed and Kapur (vide 
their letter No . 5 ( 109 )/ 75 -SE of ley 22 , 1 975 ) -had- 
mentioned following objective- for th survey-cuni-siudy 

(i) to assess the- »i£0 of he population 
living "in slums and aqua-- ter colonies; 

(ii) to study the origin, of "--he residents and 
' the process of the formation of slums and 

squatter colonj.es; 



(iii) to obtain data on socio-economic character- 
istics . of the residents; 

(iv) to svudy the charrct eristics of housing 
.accom odatim available; 

(v) to elicit information about available public 
convoniwnces, amenities' and other community 
facilities; 


(vi) to appraise ci f -ic'' .‘e. -. th - op ration of 

schemes of slum cl-ervc ./slum Improvement 
and suggest modific - ■ 1.., ey 


(vii) to suggest measured- for improvement of 
existing slums and squatter colonies? 


(viii)to suggest measures for prevention, of 
now slums/ squatter colonies, and 

“t(ix)to estimate financial and physical 

resources needed for solid ng the problem. 


3*22 Indian Institute of Public Adn&ni si-ration 
suggested, that ’one-joint-study 1 of the four cities 
(namely , Ahmedabad, Bangs. loro, Hyderabad and Kanpur) 
should be do ao-within which s dichotomy might bo 
noticeable by two sub-divisions, namely two old industrial 


towns of Ahmadabad and Kanpur on one side and other two 


newly growing towns more under -he spell of new sin to 
capitals (namely. Bangalore of Earns tak State and 
Hyderabad of -Andhra Pradesh) , which are also having a 
sat -up of industrial complexes as well. ®ho. points of 
differences hi flighted were* (1) high population growth 
rates of 44 .14 percent and 43 percent in Hyderabad and 
Bangs. lore during 1 961-71 ** alongwi't-h relatively low rata 
of population growth in Kanpur and Ahmodabad, of 30,73 
present and 37 .36 percent, (2) Ahmedabad and Kanpur 
having more masculine -copulation - f-vaolq/male ratio 
^csp'.-ctively being 834/1000 and 762/1000 'fHyd rabr d 
and Bangalore being loss inrsculine-fcmale/male ratio 
respectively being 927/1000 and 875/1000? and (3) 

Ahmedabad and Kanpur having more industrial bastion and 
a history of more than 50 yur.:s of slum and squatter 
sen-tiem nts. %e:-eas in Bangalore and Hyderabad the visible- 
slum and squat -or settlements are 2-3 decades old only . 

5.23 However, in their cwn judgment, N*8.0. 

offered I«X *P*A, a si-udy to be done in Kanpur for which a. 
financial gran* was given? and for the other throe 
studies Sardar Patel Institute of Ebonomic and Social 
Research, Ahmodabad was offered a study for .Ahmodabad, and 
Indian Institute of Economics, Hyderabad for the two 
south cities of Bangalore and Hyderabad, i : 
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3*24 A meeting of the Project Directors to develop 

on unified approach at all the four cities, was held 
in %dsrabad on the suggestion of Pi of . HJ£. Sfozumdsr 
(Director, Indian Institute of Economics, Hyderabad) 
which was attended "by all the Project Directors. Soma 
issues about ’definitions’ and approaches to cover ag© 
so as to include * squatter settlements* in the surveys 
were discuss -d and certain agreements were reached. 

3.2 5 Field work in Kanpur was cocime^iQed in February 

L.X 


1 97 6 which b egan with 


m-... tings wit? 


iri P JJ . Kaul, 


Vice-Chairman, Kanpur Development Authority; Shri J -V . 

Badami, Chief Engineer of KDA and Kanpur Ifehapalika; 

Shri YJC.Raheja, Executive Engineer (Planning) of K ,D .A . 

U *P . labour Commissioner - Snri H.S. Shsxma; Di strict- 

statistical Officer; labour Institute, Directorate of 

Industries, District Census office etc; (ii) visits to 

slum areas and talking to the slum residents as also to 

new §Lum Schemes. Coopeantioh" of Kanpur l&hapalika was 

sought in locating the slum and squatter settlements 

and information in regard, to their (i) population; 

(ii) land area; (iii) occupation of majority of the 

•working residents; (i 7 ) the quantity and quality of the 

residential units, (v) existence or non-existence of 

essential and community services etc . in the . slum and 

33 ? settlement about ^hidi paras 3 , 07 - 3.12 can be 
ed. to. , 

Actual- survey was undertaken ia xhe months of 

July-August 1 976 - in which Household Schedules ware 

canvassed to 1 000 heads of the households according to the 

proportion of 80 percent ^ Wn .s taken from the slum 

dwellers and 20 percent L the squatter dwellers of 

Kanpur r. . . 


squat ten 
re fe rrec 

3 .^- 



: 7 ® % 

S TJ M M IS! 

almost on the eve of the surve^lhere existed 
6-year Integrated Gity Development. Programme for Kanpur 
Metropolis Cl 975-81 ) which also provides the bench-mark 
data for to develop strategy for the Survey , The slum 
and squatter population estimated for the year 1 975 was 0,5 
million* 4 gain the Kanpur Development authority was 
running a survey of ahatas* therefore, to up-dated the 
data about the stock of slum and squatter colonies, the 
use was made of translating the KD4 Survey into a desiga 
Schedule prepared by I vfcidi particularly indicated 

that ahatas upto a population of 2 00 persons represented 
82 percent of the total ohatas* and these from 201-1000 
population formed only 18 percent. 

However, in the Igjp .^survey , the coverage of 
the households represented vailed because the small ahatas 
were in large numbers and dispersed over mde area of the 
city aid their canvass coverage was 70 percent only in 
place of 80 percent in -the ahatn survey vhereas the big size 
ahatas ' Jiicfa formed 80 percent in number' did have under 
their umbrella more proportion of the population (and 
the rex ore houseteo Ido) the percentage of the household 
respondent taken is higher. 

~ 10 P^Po^tien of the slum and squatter dwellers 
was between 96-97 percent from Kanpur district or other 
districts' of U *P . and vhereas it wae only 3-4. percent of the 
settlers vivo came from States other than 'G 2 , !5hus the 
universe of the Survey had a more le v., homogenious cultural 
character and there was perhaps no no coo ally for having 
differential representation of the cultural groups. 

■ihatns surveyed through EDA. numbered 675 (or 
84 percent) of about 800 ahatas which harbour’ slum and 
squatter dwellers. 
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Annex-3 .02 MPUR JJHEKCflPMBHT AUTHORISE ’list of 

Survey of slum arid Squatter clusters 

D.mmm p to 


Population 


No . of Households 


Jawahar Jain 
TJmrai Ini 
Sumer Ram 
Trivedi 
Sardar Prasad 
Shanti Devi 
Ram Singh 
Rani Sahib 
Ohhote Ini 
Prakash Devi 
Kallu Mai Batad Ram 
Gauri Shankar 
Ral Govind 
Ifc.no ha r Prasad 
Sant Bihari 
Ra mesh war Dayal 
Satya Prakash Gupta 
Shri Master JUmat 
Ifehavir 
Iallu Singh 
Ishwar Been 
Raj Rani 

Itidhav Narain Tiwar 
Hamlins 


Chheda Ial Radha Kishan 

Shiv Narain Singh. 

Xakshmi Narayua 

Sukh Ial 

Goara Devi 

Depti 

Narnyan Kori 
Suraj Balli 
Meku Ifel Sonar 
Dipt-i Sahib 

Manik MLstri 
Ial Singh 
i4vadh Bihari 
Thakur Pm sad 
Pann a Ial Bajpai 
Ram Prakash Shukla 
Bxij Ial 

Sardar Narinder Singh 
Shanker Ial 
Kalika Kori 


Marne of 4hatn 


of Households 


Population, 


Gang' En.ni Ilmgnl Efim 

6 

25 

Brian , h 

10 

60 

Ram Kali Gup is 

"5 

20 

Mov: ■ Ini ICori 

35 

175 

Min. Singh 

125 

650 

S r ity a Hnr ny a n Pi sra 

10 

40 

Barshan Singh 

6 

40 

Badlu 

4 

20 

Nisahjan Vfe 'i Pathok 

4 

20 

Kulei 

5 

30 

Satyn IJaruyan 

i 

15 

B hokha 

12 

60 

Bulare Prasad Pandya 

5 

30 

Po.na.csli war Daynl Pram Hath 

17 

90 

Ram Prasad. 

13 

80 

Raghunath Prasad 

8 

10 

Shiv Pal Singh 

7 

40 

Goknrh Na,th Pi war i 

10 

60 

Ic.1 Man Kignm 

19 . 

100 

Baju hbol Chand 

11 

70 

Amir Ghand 

5 

22 

Gulzari Icl 

13 

70 

Vidyn Ram 

6 

30 

Gulan Nai 

11 

60 

Ayodhya Prasad 

40 

226 

Ini son Kaghi (Raghunath) 

45 

225 

Burg: 1 . B ,.vi 

1 25 

650 

Sumitra Pra sad 

30 

160 

Manni Singh 

15 

80 

Rem B’-laii 

6 

32 

Mnuddin Gadaria 

25 

695 

Ram ISLshaa H ~py\ 

5 

22 

Bahu Ram 

30 

160 

Raj Hall 

6 

32 

Shankar Lai Gupta 

20 

110 

Bani Prasad 

25 

132 

Kalavati. 

13 

68 

Ifentiu Tal Kedar Hath 

250 

1250 

Gangs Bay o.l l&shrr. 

20 

112 

Raj Rani rishra 

12 

50 

. Hmaa lal HLnhra 

5 

22 

Shiv ihag.l Bixit 

11 

52 

Ghand or Pal 

5 

20 

Shy am Pa 1 Singh 

14 

65 

Rom Kali 

3 

13 

’ Bishambar Hath Sachdiv 

20 

100 

Madan Gopal 

33 

150 

Ram Prasad 

3 

20 

In la Nando oh war Icl 

95 

500 

Prom Bihar Sharmn 

130 

600 

Ickshmnn Baas 

31 

185 






*/. 


Saps of ihaia lo. 

of Households 

Population 

Ihakur TJjsypal Singh 

10 

60 

M&. Shakur 

6 

32 

Kulkali 

15 

70 

Paryag Dati 

4 

36 

Jayanarayan Pandya 

6 

45 

Gapt .B .P . Bub Gy 

8 

50 

Ifenna Baba 

8 

40 

Sukhhi Babu 

15 

70 

G'irdhir Gopal 

12 

48 

An.Gn.de sh war Babu 

100 

520 

Roop Vilas 

60 

320 

I'fehavir Jaiswal 

25 

125 

Beni l/iadhav 

45 

225 

Hageshwar 

35 

175 

lakshman Singh 

4 

25 

Iakshman Singh 

25 

125 

Harihar Gopal 

20 

112 

Babu Ial Barai 

50 

325 

Ofii Prakash 

01 

20 

Prabhudayal Shukla 

8 

40 

Ram Krishan Mishra 

3 

15 

Subedar Paihak 

11 

55 

Jagdish Prasad Saxcna 

15 

50 

Babu Ram Tiwari 

20 

11 2 

Bashraih Singh 

25 

112 

Mahesh Kumar Bripathi 

6 

32 

Raj Ki shore Ghafervedi 

10 

22 

Shiv Raj Singh 

8 

35 

Mohan Ial 

25 

120 

Jagannaih Halwai 

15 

100 

Inder Narayan Higam 

2 'h-VhrlK 

10 

Kul Singh 

25 

125 

Harinam Singh 

20 

111 

Mohan Singh 

'3 

13 

Shiv Bati Tiue.ri 

5 

18 

Bin Bayal 

26 

140 

Tulsi Prasad 

30 

160 

Nanak Singh 

2 

10 

Ha ram Singh 

15 

80 

Shi sham Singh 

3 : 

18 

Barkat Ram 'MMMZ 

36 

180 

Ram Prasad Ghaurasia 

9 

43 

Kanhaiya Ial Kori 

8 

42 

Purushoitsm Xa s 


- 24 

Tribhawan Singh 

■:/; 40 ' 

215 

Ram lata Shukla 

, 25 

125 

Ifeimu ha! Kedar lath 

200 

1 1 00 

Jagat Narayan Pandiya 

6 

32 

Ram Hath Gupta 


9 


Population 


• ** 9 "1 c * 


Subedar Siagn 
Y o s- drill? Pandi t 
Amur Singh 
Radha. Devi 
Sajjaa Ini Dubey 
Ramesh Singh Tomar 
Ram Been 
Shankar Ini 
Ran • Narnia 
Gulbari T .al Saxe.ua 
Ram Nurain 
Guru Narnia Hi gam 
Bansi Iel 
B'-nwari 
Ifeharana Devi 
Tapeshwari 
Anant Singh 
Ana ni 

Dalai Jawala Prasad 
Ganga Devi 
Jawala Prasad Tiwari 
Gaur i 3ha aker 
Harish Ghander Gupt 
Hari Naxain Sharma 
Rrx. San.ehi Eori 
Bishamber Singh 
Kamta Bsbu 
Guru dui.a 
Ran Kumar Bajpai 
Ravel Singh 
Baluant Singh 
Ramesh fiwari 
fester Shiv Raj Singh 
Manna Singh 
Baku Singh 

Raj an Ini Hi dan Gopril 
Dur ga Pr a. s ^ d 
Tap cshvnri Prasad 
Kahwar Appar Singh 
Ram. Dulare Srivastav 
Raj end a’ Pd .Saxons, 
Kallu Ifelyaia Ram 
Ghunai lal Drags 
Pratnp Naran Srivastav 
R ,L . Tripathi 
Gullu 

flfo.st.nfa Bai 
Kishsn. Ial 


5 

30 

5 

28 

8 

45 

60 

360 

15 

85 

2 

18 

18 

100 

50 

130 

■.". A 

t 

22 

2 

12 

5 

34 

25 

150 

4 

26 

25 

126 

6 

34 

5 

30 

5 

16 

8 

48 

16 

96 

12 

72 

5 

25 

6 

36 

2 

10 

4 

20 

40 

225 

12 

72 

15 

75 

2 

11 

2 

8 

6 

10 

5 

30 

5 

20 

2 

10 

14 

75 

8 

45 

50 

166 

1 6 

80 

16 

80 

50 

170 

1 

20 

1 

15 

20 

125 

22 

110 

10 

50 

2 

11 

5 

15 

5 

25 

4 

20 


Name of Ahata, No * of HousahoxCtp 


Panchvar shiya Devi 



Name of Ahr.tc, No. 

of Households 

Papula 1 

Raj end sr ib.st.er 

8 

40 

Sura 3 Prasad 

20 

100 

Sits, Ram 

1 0 

50 

Bhagwan Da as Shobha . Nath 

6 

45 

Manna Kaihi 

11 

60 

Ram Swamp 

6 

40 

Dhani Ram" Psndya 

9 

50 

Shiv lal Trip/' 1: hi 

25 

140 

Govind Prasad 

15 

75 

Mata Dryal liLsrn 

6 

30 

Gir 3 a Shankar 

16 

85 

Kirpa Ram 

11 

60 

Khushal ICori 

4 

20 

Radhey Shyam Gupta 

5 

20 

Raj pal Singh 

13 

75 

0 hands. Bai 

9 

50 

Lakshmi Narain 

20 

1 25 

SukhGev Pd .Nigam 

30 

175 

Ram Kumar Nigam 

10 

55 

Govind Pd. Bajpai 

18 

100 

Basudev Yerma 

25 

140 

iVhhavir Nigam 

15 

80 

Ras Yihar Nigam 

13 

78 

Dwarika Pd. Nigam 

25 

135 

Jang Bahadur Srivastava 

5 

30 

Shivnaih Sriva si-ava 

5 

30 

Shivkali Tiwari 

■6 

20 

Sevaddin Tiwari 

6 

40 

Dev Nam in. 

3 

15 

Jyo tinder Shankar Awasihi 

Q 

60 

lakshmi Naran 

14 

90 

Pynie lata 

1 

6 

Sushecla Devi Nayak 

6 

35 

Shankar Days! Tripnthi 

1 0 

50 

Dwarika Pd. lakshmi Narain 

21 

115 

Sarai Wats 

30 

160 

Sundar Ial Prabhu Days! 

45 

282 

Ifelna Do vi 

6 

32 

J'angli Pd .Shankar Days! 

10 

60 

Gayan Baku 

1 2 

62 

Jamuna Pd . Bajpai 

25 

145 

Chandra si 

30 

175 

Ghari Wo la 

23 

15? 

Badri Prasad 

24 

110 

Shri Ram Babu Ram 

7 

12 

Gauri Shankar Gupta 

7 

60 

Sur jit Kaul Balwant Kaul 

4 

30 

Ghandel 

44 

253 

Gayatri 

44 

300 

Bankey Ial Sharma 

15 

80 


9le 


Haim of Ahata 


of Households 


Population 


Kaawar Bahadur 

6 

35 

Badri Prasad 

20 

11 5 

Gauri Shankar Misra 

5 

30 

Ram Chander Korduhsy 

10 

55 

Badri Pd . 

99 

1 000 

B . vi Dayal Devi Sukh Tiwari 

15 

80 

Jagdish Ghander Kallu Hal 

30 

180 



Sar&ar Nanak G hand or 
Ia;j Runari 
Ram Parts p Singh 
Misri Xal 


40 

250 

1 5 

100 

17 

125 

10 

60 



Bhngat Singh 
Ram Bholi 

Krishan Murari Singh 
Munni Xal Gupta 
Gokarannath 
Sukhram Gupta 
Asha Ram 
Yasha da Devi 
Ramsharan Singh Jaira: 
Fakumat Singh 
Alsnu Ram 

Jurnwan Icl Bsqpni 
Shiv Shankar Xal Stat 
Ajaipol Singh 
Vireader Singh 
Phllu Ia.l ICed.ur lfeth 
Guruddin Gadaria 
Suraj Pd„ 

Ohhrmgi Ini 
Ram Narain Yaishya 
La la. ifaharaj Sudarna M 
Brahma Singh 
Ivfcngli Id . Gupta 
Mulchand Gaya Pd. 

Shiv Balak Singh 
Ram Lai Duhey 
Budhu L:1 
Ram Av/inr Shukla 
Puttu Ini 
Khazan Singh 
Jai Shankar 
Balwant Singh 
Itifpa Shankar ' : : ■ p; 

Ram Kumar Duhey 
Mai la Singh i.rh : 
Band Ra ni D e vi Sax ena 
Khushi Ram 
Him Ini Driver 
Raj Ram Ram Narain 


50 
55 
125 
210 
25 
80 
250 
320 
75 
115 
43 
650 
150 
400 
1 200 
425 
360 
3000 
200 
450 
450 
200 
200 
200 
375 
100 
75 
55 
22 
75 
60 
125 
150 
80 
100 
30 
60 




Name of Abate, No . of Households Population 

36~ 

78 


6 
1 3 


Jura wan Tnl 
Bh«g\ :a Been 

Amnr Hath Singh, Jai Singh 

Bar sha a Singh 

Sundri Bevi 

Raj Kumar Chhanu Ial 

Babu Ial Halrni 

Ghuni Ial 

Girdhar B ha wan 

Rap Nsrain Srivastavn 

Shiv Guru Pd . Shuklo. 

Hnri Bar Pd. 

Bhagwaa Bevi 
Bahu. Ram Shukla 
B hag ward Bevi 
Sham Ial Bhyiik 
Urmila Bevi 

Ram Pyare and Saraswati 
Shiv Narain ttlsra 
Ashok Kumar 
SP. Sharma 
lakshmi Narnia 
Sureader Nath Awahhnr 
Bhngnn Nath Iifi-shra 
Jest Kumari Bevi 


Gang?, Pd . 

Bevi Dayal 
Vidhya Watd 
Pi . lakshmi Narayan 
Bull Ghand Sonknr 
Kunji Ial 
Inder Pdf. 

Ma.han.th Jhuri Bass 
Shri Ram 
luhana Bevi 
Mangli Pd . 

Shiv Shankar 
Raghu Pal - Kamla Bevi 
Jehki _B©vi 
Jai Bevi 
Ram Swarup 


23 

138 

17 

110 

24 

, 115 

10 

60 

36 

216 

24 

144 

15 

75 

18 

110 

8 

45 

10 

53 

17 

90 

10 

50 

26 

150 

4 

28 

14 

75 

30 

.140 

4 

22 

3 

18 

9 

30 


6 35 

25 
130 

40 
60 
16 

26 
150 

80 
40 


12 

75 

25 

125 

15 

80 

15 

70 

20 

115 

13 

70 

8 

45 

6 

40 

10 

50 

6 

25 

6 

35 

11 

60 

10 

50 

26 

150 

5 

30 

15 

80 


6 

25 

Badri Bai Enmesh war Bhani Ram 10 
Rams shwar Shukla 1 0 

Budhu Singh 3 

Sohnn Singh 5 

Kulu ihl Bata Ram a 25 

Satya Norain Phul ^hand G pin 1 5 
Badri Pd. Bubo 6 

Shiv Sewak Ial Babe 



No *o f Hou seho Id 


Population 


Puttu L a 1 
Khazan Singh 
Jai Shankar 
Ba Iwaat Singh 
Kripa Shankar 
Bam Kumar 33U.be 
Malla- Singh 
Nand Bani Devi Sakena 
Khushi Bam 
Hiia la 1 Driver 
Baj Bam -Bam Narain 
Jura tan Lai 
Bhagwan Bin 

Amar Nath Singh , Jai Singh* 
Darshan Singh 
Sundri Devi 
Baj Kumar Ghhanu Lai 
Babu Lai Halved. 

Ohuni L &1 
Giridiiar BhawaA 
Bo op Narain Srivastava 
Shiv Guru Prasad Shuk-ia 
Harihar Pd. 

Bhag-wan Devi 
..Babu Shm Shukla 
Bhaguaii Devi 
Shyam Lai Bhyatilc 
TJrmila Devi 

Bom Pyare and Sarasvetti 

Shi vna rain ItLshra 

Ashok Kumar 

S «P * Shanaa 

Lak shmi Narain 

Surender Nath Asthana 

Bhagan Nath Mishm 

Jeet Kumaii Devi 

Badri bai Bamedivar, Dhani Bam 

Bameshvar Shukla 

Budhu Singjh 

Sohan Singh 

Ku In Mai Data Bam 

Satya Narain Phul (hand Gupta 

Badri Pd. Dube 

Shiv Sevak'L-^ 1 Dube 

GfeHga Parsad 
Devi Doyal 
Vidy a Wati 
Pt.Lokshmi Narain 





No. of Househo Ms 


Name of the Ah at a 


Bali Ghand Sonkar 
Kunji Ial 
I rider Para sad 
Mahanth Jhuri Bass 
Shri Bam 
Muhana Devi 
Mangli Prasad 
Shiv Shankar 

Baghupal, Earn la Devij Janki Devi 

Jai Devi 

'Ban Sv.arup 

Bansi Lai 

Banwari 

Maharaoa Devi • . .. 

■.fapeshwari 
Anaat Singh 
Anant 

Dalai Jawala Prasad 
Ganga Devi 

Java la Prasad Liv/ari 
Cauri Shankar 
Harisfc Ohander Gupt 
Hard N a r a in Shaima 
Bam Sanehi Kozi 
Blshamber Singh 
Kamta Babu 
Guziddin 

Bam Kuna Bag pai 
Bauail Singh 
Balviant Si ngh' 

Bamesh Li v?nri 
Master Shiv Beg Singh 
Manna Singh 
Bahu Singh 

Bag an L a l Madan Go pal 
Darga Prasad 
Lapeshvari Prasad 
Kunvar ippar Sin^i 
Bam Du la re Srivastav 
•Ba gender Pd. Sa^ena 
Kalin Lfa, ly at a Bam 
Ghuni Ial Dcroga 
PrataP Narain SrLvast a v a 
Bc.Le Lripathi ■ 

Gal In , ■ ■ ' , . ' 

Mustafa Bai 
Ki shnn h a 1 



Home of the Ahaia 

No,- of Househo Ids 

Population 

Baj end e r Ma st e r ' 

8 

40 

Suraj- Prasad 

20 

100 

Siia Bam 

10 

50 

Bhagwan Bass. Sohha Nath 

6 

45 

Manna Ivathi 

11 

60 

Bam Swarup 

6 

40 

Dhani Bam Paadya 

9 

50 

Shiv 3a 1 Irip&thi 

25 

140 

Govind P ra sad 

— 1 5 

75 

Mata Bayal Mishra 

6 ' 

30 

Girja Shankar 

16 

85 

IfiLrpa Bam 

11 

60 

Khushal Ebri 

4 

20 

Badhey Shyam Gupta 

3 

20 

Ba opal Si a^i 

13 

75 

CSianda Bai 

9 

50 

lakshmi Narain 

20 

125 

Sukhdev Pd. Nigam 

30 

175 

Bam luma r Nigam 

10 

55 

Govind Pd. Ba^pai 

16 

100 

Basudev Yezma 

25 

140 ' 

lahayir Nigam 

15 

80 

Bas Vihar Nigam 

13 

78 

Dwarika Pd. Nigam 

25 

135 

Jang Bahadur Silva si ava 

5 

2° 

Shivnath Srivastava 

' 5 • 

30 

Shivkali Pi wail 

6 

20 

Sevaddin Pi war! 

8 

4O 

Dev Narain 

3 

15 

Jyo tinder Shankar Awasthi 

9 

60 

Lakshmi Iferain 

14 

90 

Pyare Iat a 

1 

6 

Susheela Devi Nayak- 

6 

35 

Shankar Day a l Piipathi 

10 

50 

Dwaxika Pd. I^kshmi Narain 

21 

115 

Sar&L 

30 

1 60 

Sunder la I Pmbhu Dgyal 

- 45 

282 

Maina Devi 

6 

32 

Jangli Pd, Shankar Dayal 

10 

60 

Gay on B a hu 

25 

145 

Ghan&rasi 

30 

17 5 

Chari Wal a 

23 

1 25 

Badri Pd. 

24 

110 

Shii Bam Bahu Bam 

7 

12 

Gauri Shankar Gupta 

7 

60 

Surjit, Paul Balwant Kaul 

4 

30 

Ohande 1 

44 

253 

Gayatri 

_ 44 - 

300 

Bankey Pal Sharma 

15 

30 



4 j. 



* 91.4 : 


Hame of the Ahata Ho, 

of Households 

Population 

IQurwar Bahadur 

6 

35 

Badri Pd* 

20 

115 

Gauxi Shankar Misra 

5 

3O 

3am (Slander Hardubey 

10 

55 

Badri Pd. 

99 

1000 

Devi Dayal Devi SuMi Pi wari 

15. . 

80 

Jagdish (Slander Kalla Mai 

30 

180 

Sardar Hanak Ohander 

40 

250 

3a 3 Kumaxi 

15 

100 

Bam PrataP Singh 

17 

125 

MLsri I&l 

10 

60 

Bhagat Singh 

1 

4 

Bam Bholi 

9 

50 

Krishan Marari Singh 

■ 10 

55 

Mwiai 3a 1 Gupta 

. 20 

1 25 

Gokarannath 

30 

210 

Sukhram Gupta 

5 

25 

Asha Bam 

12 

80 

Yashcda Devi 

37 . 

250 

Bam saraA Sin^i Jai ram Singh 

32 

320 

Hakumat Singh 

10 

75 

Ainu Bam 

17 

115 

Jura wan Ial BajPai 

7 

43 

Shiv Shankar Ial Estate 

45 

650 

Ajai Pal Singh 

25 

150 

Vi render Singh 

60 

400 

Mai lu Ial Eidamath 

156 

1200 

Guiuddin Gad-axis 

47 

425 

Sum j . Pd . 

CnangL la- 

$ 

3S00 

Bam Harain Vaishya 

23 

200 

la la Mah-araO Sudgma Mdharad 

65 

450 

Brahma Singh • 

42 

250 

Mangli Pd. Gupfea 

25 

200 

Mool Chand Gaya Pd. 

16 

200 

Shiv 3 a Irak Singh 

45 

200 

Bam Ial Buhey 

75 

375 

Budhu hi 1 

20 

100 

Bam Aviar Shukla 

10 

75 



- v :91k s 

kahpur bbyblopm mr authority 
JHHI JMEW GHOWKI 


Han:, of the Ihnin No . 

of Households 

Population 

Dull Mali 

108 

640 

Qhuni Ini Gnxgh 

24 

175 

Badri Pel. 

111 

700 

Sh .Ubhnmod 

100 

650 

Guinn A'Li 3 u:,?-xj pa. 

95 

650 

Itiulvi I sm.il 

50 

310 

Raja Ra n Km an 

49 

450 

UUrela Bevi 

50 

350 

Chhnbr Ini 

40 

250 

Jagnn Nath 

8 

50 

Shmda Pd. 

6 

40 

Kashi Jr.l 

20 

80 

Snwn.l Bass 

20 

1 20 

BANS i! 

i/lNBl 


Hakim ji 

18 

127 

Afak Rasul 

11 

100 

Sohnn IgI 

25 

175 

Sohnn IgI 

29 

2 D 0 

Savir Hussein. 

13 

85 

Vnrde Hnnan 

12 

80 

Manga 1 Khan 

10 

65 

'Bhutan Wain 

55 

350 

Bwarika Bass 

33 

210 

Hazi Shaukat 

30 

130 

Bhattan. Baghia 

62 

422 

.Azizzuddin Bashiruddin 

200 

2000 

BdKAR MAN IE KABUL GANJ 


Shyam Ki shore Awasthi 


: M. 60 

Parvati Bevi 

1 2 

55 

Bisnrynn 

18 

100 

Bipti Sahib 

56 

500 

Bnrlu Gnnj 

4 

25 

Bashiruddin 

51 

300 

Anar Hath Yishevnath 

11 W ; M 

50 

Bashiruddin 

■6 2 

. ■ : ■ 

200 


43 

200 

Gangs, Norain Ganesh Narain 

25 

1 50 

Bashir Sahib 

4 

26 

Sat . So thinga lpar sa d 


80 

Hira Ini 

21 

110 

nabab 

G.4NJ 


Burgawaai Bangla Urf . 



Bai 300 . 

40 

225 

Ihhadov 

1 5 

1 00 

. Shiv Kuaar Srivastava 

1 2 

70 

Munnu fellah 

10 

55 


911 



Sri 3 pal Sax Qua 
Devi Gbui.bjca "& Puiiu 
Ganpai Rai 
Parvnii Devi 
Ganga Rant 
Pr^iai . Tal Varum 


Gudnr Wal- 
l's, zal ICari 
Lsllan Egan 
lih S3 ic! Vfela 
Ram Hath Vakil 
Bombay Whin 


Ghhnkk-.m 
Tar Wain, 

Chuii-ni 
Ram tor 
Raja Bobu Aggnre 
Basr-at. Ini 
Koshav Ran To to. 


B iP "i Pahalwp.ii 
Sundri Devi 
Ram Ghunni 
Ralwa 

Hruiau Ghowdhuri 


KUH BAZAR ,0D MM kTJTCTI 

45 

25 

115 

70 

299 

200 

00LLHJT0R G/jNJ 


Baohhey Tnl 
Fnzal Hu a sex a 
Pnzril ifoha maud 
T ehsildnr 

pv m Narnia Sukhla 


Bisatd 
Bnshiruddin 
Lb lid B vi Gupti 
Shanii Devi 
Rajiadar Singh 

II d . Tussuf 
Azam Ali 
Shlar Baksh 
Chuarii Gaaj 
Bi chra'l a 1 lath 
Ghunni G^.nj : 


40 

18 

42 
35 

210 

43 


250 

115 

720 

300 

2092 

980 


50 

200 

150 

2000 

12 

62 

7 

50 

4 

10 

14 

70 

i SO 

300 1 

mm R guij 

% . 5 t 

40 

350 

15 

100 

13 

100 

22 

150 ! 

50 

250 | 

PA2.iL GANG 

7 

50 

275 

1 800 

1 50 

1300 

84 

400 

80 

500 

ARY A HAG.'R 


21 ; :.i '. ; 

116 

45 

2400 

14 

80 

.25 

130 

S3 

300 

GHUNI G MJ -bV / 

25 

1 50 

50 

300 

20 

3C0 

80 

, ' ■ ■ 500 

84 

1 000 

100 

600 


No . of Households 


Papula tdoa 


RiXPUEtA WARP NO .1 6 


Nam.: of Ahnta No . of Households 

Population 

Ghhaba lal 

36 

180 

Balm lal 

18 

90 

Ram Prasad 

11 

55 

ft ■ .. 

47 

235 

Smt. . Gomti Pevi 

8 

40 

Iferwan lal Yam 

20 

100 

Ram Nath 

44 

220 

Ram Kri shall, Baldev Pd 

45 

225 

Navli Sharma 

200 

1000 

N a gar Bfchap a lika 

200 

1000 

Hari Nath 

20 

100 

Ram Nath 

44 : : 

200 

Raghunandaii Singh 

24 

1 20 

Ifehavir 

34 

160 

Gangarom Gupta 

60 

350 

Th .P#vi Pin. 

200 

1000 

Manila llfkta, Chhaba lal 

200 

1000 

Bhagvat sax an Mukut Sharon. 

100 

600 

Kanhaiya 

9 

80 

Shiv Bat an Ir 1 

8 

90 

Musiafr 

10 

50 

Trus J Sakha sh Ear Bobu 

10 

50 

Ram lo rose 

7 

35 

Ghhiddan urf Azad All 

11 

55 

Rnrbaruddin. 

300 

1600 

Ram Pulari Gupta 

16 

65 

If 

10 

50 

Trust Ihndir 

20 

100 

laxmi Lorain 

13 

65 

Babu Ram Gaya Prasad ' ; AA0’:A 

9 

45 

Guru Prasad Hi gam 

13 

65 

Shri Ran Chan dor 

12 

60 

Rajs-. Ram Srivast-ava 

13 

65 

Smt . Parvnti Pevi 

10 

50 

lfcho.pr.lika Shakkar Mill 



Khulva 

350 

2100 

Smt » Parvnti Pevi 

300 

1600 

Ram Nath Shuam Ifen to Trust 

350 

1650 

Mamma, Mukta. K. Char on 

75 

525 

la lit Kumar 

5 tv;r .... , 

4} 

Trust Ifcndir 

' 15 vta 

100 

Nihal Ghaad Boldov Sahai 

250 

360 

Phannu lal Gaur 

8 

40 

Suparas Nath Jain 

25 

1 25 

Inder Prasad Gupta 

10 

60 

Smt. Shanti Pevi Kanodin 

10 

60 

Bahu lal Bhujws 

14 

75 

Satyr Prakash Kanodin 

438 

2500 

Smt . Guru Pyari Pevi 

21 

100 

Mangli Pd. Vakil 

175 

900 

late (P’lnnni lal vt-fiVt 

30 

175 



> . 91 a s 

Name of the 'Ihata No . of Households Population 


Nanai: Ohand 35 

Ram Swarup 15 

Radhey Shayam 1 5 

Sarveshwar Gupta 6 

M mna Ial 9 

Bhagwati Prasad 55 

lirath Baas 66 

Kunda n Ial 1 2 

Ramey Haria 600 

Radhey Shay am Shiv Pd. 17 

Ram Shankar Ramesh chatd er 9 
Ram Nath Pandey 9 

Kallu 1 0 

Raghuwar 1 6! 

Smt. Medi Bhaktin 4 

Burga Pra sad 2 

Bishnu 3 

Kanhaiya Ial 1 0 

Ghoreddin. 1 3 

Bahu Ial Gupta 10 

Smt . Ratti Bevi 26 

Bahu Ial 36 

Sukhaa Ial Iggarwal 95 

Shiv Goptal Piwari 
Nagsu Mian 25 

Iakshmi Narain. Govardhan 
Bass T 

Bevinder Nath Kachihar 6 

Sangam Ial Banarsi Ial 5 

Pan. a Ial Vaishya 5 

B «K * Industries 5 

Nhamodak Prasad yp'tly 'p. ' 5 

Purshott.am 9 

Kopar Ganj Ehalwa 9 

Badri. Prasad 4 

Onkar Nath Gupta '4 

Kaushal Kishoxe 

Yirender Ki shore 30 

Sehdevi 5 

Ifennu Ial feta Bin 5 

Ram Prasad fenohar Ial 43 

Smt. Suraj Bevi 12 

Banwari Ial 5 

Ram Ial Kesha v Ial 
Ram Iakhan Ram, Bahu Ial 
Ganga Prasad, Bai^nath FamLa 
Path 19 

Ivhiku Ial Ram Narayan 75 

Sumer Ram 3 

Ram Sanchi Dixit '16 

Harihar Nath 4 

lain Ohhanga fel 9 

Kailash Nath Jyashal 3 


200 

100 


45 

280 

350 

65 

2500 

100 

45 

45 

20 

80 

20 

10 

15 

60 

50 

45 

150. 

200 ' 

330 

125 

35 

50 

50 

50 

50 

25 

45 

45 

20 

20 

150 

80 

80 

200 

60 

25 

30 



Kuver Kalwar 
Suraj Prasad 
Ghaga lal Par Tati 
Ifanohar Khatik 
Iskshmi Sfarain. 

Gopal Kedar 
Kri shan Pam 
Hori lal ' 

Ohote lal 
Ohhatar Pal 
Baldev Rakyal 
Ka loot Isfe st or 
Ayodhya Prasad 
Sam Rattan 

3)1,1 Kalw 
Jai Sam Shukla 

Rcim 

Khalwal Ifester 
Ohhedi IqI 
Sudama 
Ghhedi lal 
® . Squique 

&„ I ? 1 . shehza ' 1 o 

H c » bibu 1 An SQri 
Sarswati Ashram 
Parvati Devi 
Jhabbu Ha 
1'bti Sam Sindhi 
Smt . Prakash Vnti Ked- 
Saxique 
ifchavir Saidas 
Deep Ifaraa Baipei 
Sam Sani 


Kotiana Vfala 
Sulabh 
Khushal R a m 
Ghulam Baksh 
Khurdid Ali 
Sazim Ali 
Bhagwan Bass 
Ram Ra'-taa 
Halil Finn 


13 

15 

20 

25 

5 
4 

6 
2 
6 

50 

40 

32 

12 

14 

47 

25 

20 

13 

4 

13 

3 
30 
30 
15 
13 
13 

7 

4 

6 

10 

30 

72 

1 0 

15 

$3 

15 

34 

14 
1 2 
17 

15 
8 


72 

10 

120 

35 

22 

35 

11 

33 

250 

320 

220 

63 

70 

225 

135 

115 

90 

50 

72 

17 

160 

165 

80 

72 

75 

37 

22 

33 
64 
170 
428 
68 
100 
145 
s eo 
175 
75 
78 
119 
80 
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H9.me.0f ihe A hata No. 


Rajjak Mia a 
Agajaan Buildings 
Ary a Begum 
Bihar! 

Banwari Seth 
Gian. Wati Sahu 
Ghhedi Ial 
Ramanand 

Bishamber Bayal Gupta 
Bhogi Ial 
Shankar I &1 
Amar .Hath Nigam 
Kish or i Ial Nigam 
Shri Krishna 
Du Hi Ghana. 

Kishori Putti Ial 
Bahaj ee 
Kalawati 
Prahhu Bayal 
Burga Bam 
Iaxmi Bevi 
Rathti Sohan Ial 
Bam Gopal 

Mohan Ial Badri Prasad 

Rasid Manjil Vfala 

Najeer Manihar 

Mohammed Ismail 

Nadir Guard 

Haji Shama 

As: f Hussein 

Hap. Joe 

Abdul Razzak 

Kallu 

Eullaa Ghosi 
Ki shore 
Prabhu Bayal 
Ram Swarup 
Ganga Prasad 
Ram Swarup 
Hamid 

Shadulla Mer 
Iihnz'oor Ali 
Sayyad Ahmed, 

Sultan I&ndir Vfela 
Md. Idrish 
Hussein Alam 
Khalil Ahmead 
Mohd. Shan 
Karmuddin 
Ashib Ali 
Abdul Rehmaa 
Hamraj tfenzil 
dagra Khatun 
Musmad Najiram 
Mahroom Hussein 


of Households P emulation 


18 

1 20 

28 

165 

35 

200 

6 

38. 

6 

32 

6 

31 

4 

17 

20 

120 

6 

40 

3 

40 

22 

130 

20 

1 20 ■ 

16 

85 

3 

13 

2 

11 

9 

50 

8 

42 

6 

36 

6 

32 

4 

22 

90 

510 

10 

60 

30 

175 

10 

60 

12 

70 

20 

120 

4 

25 

15 

100 

74 

440 

40 

225 

20 

110 

20 

230 

16 

100 

1 2 

100 

5 

30 

6 

40 

15 

90 

22 

150 

16 

too 

3 

17 

15 

95 

20 

110 

16 

95 

6 

36 

5 

32 

50 

300 

16 

95 

40 

250 

6 

20 

5 

22 

10 

100 

16 

100 

8 

50 

35 

225 

10 

60 
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KaacJ . of 


th 


Abate 


lo. of Households 


Peculation 


Md. Ishaque 
Master Abdul Hehmau 
Ssiya d Zakir Ali 
Hazir Hussein 
Jsij Hussein 
Abid Hussein. 

Anwar Banzil 
Md . Karim. 

SR.Shafi Md* 4slat 
ouazi S.oyad Hiaar 111 
Musabblli Sarju Hague 
Gokul Qhand. 

Bexi 

Bali Mohammed 

Gulam Basul 

Abdul Sattar 

Ohamaria 

Iunia Phatak 

Hawabali Sadiqui 

Hasam&li Beg 

Ifeshli Baba 

ifedhav lal 

Kallu Mai 

Lala Kasai 

Kanhaiya lal 

Bel VI ala 

Budhi . Ifester 

Kallu ivhl 

Ram Bass 

Kr i sh.au Bi hari 

Rohan 1 XJlla 

Ghhote lal 

Balbhador Prasad 

ifenlai lal 

Raj Karnin Bajpai 

Raj Ki shore Bajpai 

Kallu Mai 

Abdul Rnzzak 

Hind State Pvt. ltd. 

Bade, Mian 

Peer Buksh 

lagar Baha Polika 

Civil lines iMBIrlB 


15 
10 
25 
11 
56 
25 
32 

25 

26 
25 
40 

100 

25 

10 

16 
10 
19 

105 

8 

40 

M 

10 

28 

30 

100 

5 

23 

80 

35 

18 

5 

/ 12 

6 

21 

18 
17 
40 
275 
111 
21 
. 60 
65 
90 


90 
75 
150 
75 
330 
150 
200 
150 
1*56 
150 
240 
1000 
150 
100 
100 
75 
200 
636 
64 
280 
90 
60 
170 
1 50 
600 
15 
200 
400 
175 
100 
35 
60 
42 
162 
90 
85 
280 
1650 
666 
105 
360 
455 
570 
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4smex-^ .03 JSumaaay Sable of o& Survey 

of Clust’ 

3ts 'of lhatas 

81. loco 11% Ho. 

of 4ha*as 

Families 

Population 

Fr 




1 . Darshanpurwa 

•287 

4,630 

• 29,046 

2. Kaushalpurl 

58 

79* 1 

4,322 

3 . Juhi Jnreuv Ohowhl 

13 

681 

4,475 

4 . Baas Ifeadi 

12 

498 

4,084 

5. Bakar Hand! Karaalgnnj 

13 

316 

1,855 

6 . Ha’oabgaGg 

10 

155 

838 

7 . Kuli Bazar Bhankutii 

6 

752 

4,457 

8, Gollcct-organj 

7 

297 

2,692 • 

9. Anwar gang 

5 

140 

950 

10 .kazalgang 

■5 

■ ■ 596 

4,350 

1 1 .Aryaaagar 

5 

168 

3,026 

1 2 .Chilli ,■ 6aaj • 

6 

367 

2,850 

1 3 .Raipur wa , 

106 

5 S 301 

26,990- 

1 4 .Chawangang 

141 ' • 

3,319 

20,353 

15. Civil lines 

■ 1 

90 

570 

Total 

wr 

19,019 

1,10,858 
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Chapter-- 7 s lempQ of Migration into Kanpur city 
and its Aftermat h 


L^ Earller 4.01 Amongst the first eight towns of India (all having 

I l£ d|es°^ " a populai-i on of 1 million ^nd above), the rate of growth of 
for large no-rail a ti on has been high enough as compared to the rate of 

growth of . count ry *s population during the last three decennia, 
She main factor • registering, the higi rate of growth in 


these towns are primarily ‘Ml) natural growth (2) net 

immigrations >in the towns. Migrations assume four different 
streams s (a) rural to rural* (b) rural to urban* (c) urban to 
rural* and (d) urban to urban* here our interest is limited 
to (b) and (d) .which inch cate migrations into urba ^^ reas 
v minus -(c) urban, to rural. She mi gm i& on can he -<?i stri ct , 


•% Ji 



1 ) ’See Anex-4 , Oi , in regird to Sampling Methods and Sample Size 


I ss etc 

in respect of 1 0-cities - Surveys under the auspices of H*P.O, 
(Planning Oommission) of Bared s, Bombay ,, Gorakhpur, Hubli , Hydera- 
bad- Secunderabad, Jamshedpur, Kanpur, J>u ckno w, Poona, Surat . 


intra-state or inter-state. Iia ! 961-Gen sus, in regard to 
migrants to ’million-plus towns’, classification was according 
to (i) sex? (ii) dilation of residence? (iii) age -group? 

(iv) class of worker - either employer, employee, single 
worker , family worker? (v) place of M rth y ^v l ) n e^^t^ona 1 
level? (vii) marital status! this exercise was for the first// 

4.02 National Sample Survey data also provide informa- 
tion about migration in Report-53* according to causes ■ of 
migration divided broadly into voluntary reasons or segmental 

• reasons - and according to duration, of residence in the -town 
area for classified time periods ranging from 3 months - to 
10 years - and largely re girding those, whose residence is 
upto 1 year as temporary and rest p ermanent migrants. 5he 
NSS tabulation is based on three -fold stratification into 
(1) tig cities - Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madrasi (pi- towns 
with population 300,000 and above? and (3) to whs mth popu3atioq£ 

4.03 Similarly, the surveys condu ci eciZ.u nde r sponsorship 
of Research Programme Committee of the Planning Commission, 
for 21, cities give a fund of data on migration. The Socio- 
Economic Survey waa done for Kanpur (by Prof. DPI . Majundnr - 
of which reference has been made earlie^)^in mid-l950*s and 
there are quite many cross -tabulati on y/gtb ou% migration in Kanpur. 



The data of various city surveys (of SPO) s offer data on 
Internal migiatjon. which can he of service far policies 
rela ting to (a) requirem.its of t owi-plt .jning* Cb) extension of 
d’fcy -limits? CO acauisitio^d f deyelopoient of new land for 
various purpose £ ^sidential needs. 

4.. 04 Absence of or lack of visions for different 

horizons, to cover over-all problems of urban areas, a ugn@Rts 
a growth of ota colonies . earto slags 


■circle. 


in^gratd Wife cities pud £ rW 9*®** »« a ' 

ground both fox- of of the matter colonies - 

casing over-crowding, acute housing shortages, s&ucaty of 

ittfiastiacrtuse of |g| e ^i^ e ^gplgS i ilt§ e mealift/rt<ious* 
attendant ills of oxime ana juvenile SeUquencffiL -Ee.e is 
therefore , urgency to study in depth the population migration 
data (along with data of natural growth of population' 
vdth rigour.in particular 4r. regard' to ’plus million' cities - 
in which study of Kanpur city is also important . Hie planne 
social and economic development strategy also demands 
immediacy for industrialisation and urbanisation - and these 
operate as accelerating factors in the tempo of rural-urban 
mi uration. Blither various studies including one by 
F ,y Sovani establish tt t rural wipin'’ s to urban areas 

i„ not the agricul-a.rai ^ , 

labours - and they a® the : ifco are largely 'pushed «. to 
uvhm area. , in urban areas the unemployments 

"ore for 'original residents of the cities' than amongst the. 
migrants -probably beciuee the l^ter ares 1 migrate b ack to 
Villiges if they do not secure jobs /_ certain periods stay 


la the town and therefore the movement mo urban, 

''i* 'A*;.. „ _ L JiU'A 


h is . . 
•push* 


in ihe town. ana or oac^TFw-^ 

„ „ n a -raver * ible -as ihe ret reat .41 s ah 
cautious, discerning aun 1 eve. 1 j. 01 e o- 

integral part. .Recording to BSS Heport 53, the unemployment 

rate ras 8.2 percent for urban resides (non-mgranM 

and 6.4 percent for 3n ong th^^g 

in ca^e of me-topc.li'* ah /_ per centos s 

1 o / A r % s ^% l r^errb J \hd 7.1 percent for noh~ 

Delhi and Bombay were/J-o2 percent aim / , i 
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ificroni..: -,A 2J s n - d 4,5 respectively f02 mights. 

4.05 iLiriher, according to Rational Qoun<&l of Applied 
Ecotiu io Be search (BCAER) s tudy on ’Urban. Income and 
Saving (1962), the disposable average income of the non- 

mi grant urban household, in I960, ■was Ss.1631 ? for 

migrants from villages, Bs.l7l8, for mm grants from other 
smaller towns, Bs.2,283? for migrants frca other cities, 

Bs. 2519? for mi giants from, foreign c-ountrd.es , Bs.2682. 

Shis demonstrates that a non -mi grant in a city "becomes stale 
in his marginal efficiency than a migrant? but one who' migrates 
from town excels the village migrants and a city migrant, a 
town migrant. She higher levels of income for the migrants 
(depending upon his migration from village* town or city) 

estaM if§sgta8 e8t “ bii * that miHi - 

urban/. or a continuum, -he study on the br 0 cess’ demand s a - 
multi -disciplinaiy approach in which administrator, demogra- 
pher, economist, geographer, historian, sociologist, and 
town d regional planner should jointly apply their 
faculties, 

4.06 In the context of the above, is sues and analyses 
.'■■■ .■ xpyo 

emerging, it ms thought to incorgo/ eone questions (Has* 17 -24 *4} 

on migration data c£ Kanpur (in the Household Interview Schedule) - 
in re gird to time of migration of slum dwellers and squatters, 
whether they migrated alone or in company of family, friends 
re 1 -.fives etc. -he tabulated data have been analysed in 
what follows. 

i AItra- 4,0 7 2o thousands of people, iq/ud around the rural 

ctiotts 

0 f 1 areas of Kanpur, only lingering hope is to somehow survive in 

Kanpur Kanpur city. Consequently , urban settlements grew in Kanpur 
to tho 

fe gran fin an unplanned way - beyond the control of the authorities 

t£. in respect of regulating land uses and construction of 

buildings. Houses built in an illegal and unauthorised, way. 
/led) .almost 

appear/eveiy day ,in/all puts of the town. Even, slum shanties 
also have had the swelling of uncontrolled urban dwellings* 
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4 08 In terms of functions and social composition, 

these urbanised settlements have become centres of cultural 
and political elites. A large proporti ax . of voters in the 
State and lo ca 1 elections are frcta the middle and low income 
weaker sections of the society . Slum and squatter inhabitants 
are largely employed as operators of buses, trucks, rikshaws 
etc. but in addition they are also king makers because of 
their voting power. 3ius, they are recognised as a force • 
to be reckoned in the cultural and political life of Kanpur- j 
and they also aspire not only for survival but also /.pro- 
gress in the urban life of Kanpur, 

4.09 3ie provisional and temporary -shades constructed 


demonstrate traditional and local touch - but they lack 
institutional character. Niggardly supply of raw as^e3L 
as developed land fails to create the base - and ^ has SL ?' r 
shrunk over time, following building regulations and bye- 
laws x-hich suffered from pragmatism , this engendered 
speculation. Jfust rating barriers that grew, impelled the 

new settlers to raise either a one^room bui l&ings with 

, squat cer to t squat 

flimsy materials or one -room Zb ovels /squat on unauthorised 

land- crowding with all or more family members or relations. 

In 1 Idition, the supply of cheap one -rcom ’kutcha’ or serni- 

pucca houses not only decelerated but also cane to a halt. 

4 , 1 0 another factor the slum clea ran ce/ improvement 

of slums and squatter colonies g)t initiated as a Part- of 

the SLan schemes, in i960 , when the State govermaent 

started spending money on this account. Shis caused impetus 

to a section of slum dwellers to move out of the slums and 

construct a jhonpxi by register as a homeless or 

SQ cl 8 

pavement dweller /.to become eligible for allotment of a 
house.^plot • . tie temptation to own a house -site a t 

hi^ily concessional rate, in a metropolises too hard to 

resist. ■' ; ; ./ ;/ : : . t ; 

4.11 Professor Majundar’s survey of KaAPur. city in 

®Ld~l 950’s, noted that 90 percent of the household heads - 



deve lopment s.Ho wever ,ihe etoiy was different in regard to 
rates in oi.ee ,1' ti <?*,' -ports and capital dtj es :iiieire^thp--f^^r 
rates imaged from 42-397 i cluing 19 61-71. Comparative 3y ! the^nmT 
growth rate mo 31* on Jy -lowest in the first 8 big cities-e-ccof ' ~ 
ror Galea ct a Municipal area, where the rote was 7% onlv tcS a 


in Kanpur were immigrants - about 31 percent ^a^in^ jig rated 

before 1940 -md rest alter 1941. TJ&der d± fferent’dimeuslonsj / 

all inuai grants including family members ,45 percent belonged to 

pre-1940 period, 19 percent, to 1941-45? 22 percent, 

.,.1.946-50; and 14 percent, to 1951-55# 2hose who 

had come early to look for employment • grew old in the <&% 

and had assumed the roles of heads of the households; 

however &he tide of imud.gip.nti on whi ch/accele rated in the 

1940’s, dampened sisesbly after 1950. 

Lii)Results4~.l 2 Hie slum survey done, in 1976, as aPa?' of present 

ration s *^ u ^y indicates that the composition of ' : he migrants - in the 

Qha rgt - Kanpur city’s slum and squatter settlements - over time 
c*t* 0 x*x s 

^ 22 — ~ declined and more so in case of slan -dwellers - 'though it 
p f 1 97 6 was relatively- hi gjier in case of squatter dwellers, particularly 
HfS^ed -^^6 tte 1 5-treao.. period of 1.961 '***7 6. Out of 1 0oo sample 

households, it turned out that 45.3 percent of the household - 
(heads) were in Kanpur since birth; 17-2 percent migrated be- 
fore-1947; 17 percent between 1948 - 60 ; 15.5 percent, between 
1961-70; and only 5 percent came altar I970 u.pt© 1975/76. 

Ihe relevant corresponding aforesaid five time - spans in case 
Of slum households - the proportions were 45.3 percent, 
18.2 percent, 18.3 percent, 1 3*9 percent, . and 3.8 percent 
respectively; and for squatter households - 43.5 percent, 

13 percent, 12.5 percent, 22 percent and 10 percent 
• . respectively. She acceleration in the proportions for the 

squatter households was a larger one during 19 61-70 and. in. 

; 1970’s perhaps motivated by decline in entzy in central 

area f abat a s ! due to non-availability of land- and .saturation 
j point in overcorwding fe&’killing * pro'ssnre cn horribly 

poor essential and community services on the one hand (of 
, i. i^ich a picture is offered in Ohapter-I/I) - and on the 

other the* last sae faire* in the uncontrolled growth of 
unauthorised dwellings on open public and priyate land 
1 floi) 3 outskil ^ B af ..- the and in tbe fringe areas ( Sable - 

I ' i n f o Wl Gea ^ a ^ '' ao J e& thi s-^ii^HTHdi^^ie 

i in Irtte ** k ?ttjr 37. 8# 
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Table 4>.0i s Periodic M grant Vfeyes in percentages in 
Slum and Squatter Settlements in Kanpur 
• OLty (in 197 6) 


Slum Sq uatter To tal 

Period Percentages Percentage s. Pe r cent ages 


•Since bith 

45.70 

43,50 

45.30 

P re -1-947 

18.20 

13.00 

17.20 

1 948-60 

18.30 

12.50 

17.00 

1961-70 

13.90 

22.00 

15*50 

4ft er 1970 

3.8 

10.00 

5.00 

Total 

100.00 

1 oo . 00 

100.00 

(800) 

(200) 

( 1000 ) 


Uotes The figures within brackets show the size of the 
sample . 

4 3 nearly one -third of the heads of slum and squatter 

households! in Kanpur .initially migrated either alone or with 
wife - but the latter type ,je re surprisingly /one -tenth of 
thrs composition i aid about 45-46 percent lived in Kanpur since 
birth; consequently migrants formed only 55 percent of the 
total households heads. Hext proportion to mi grate-after 
’alone or with wife '-is that of those *vho migrated with Oiole 
tri.rni l.y * and it v£is 26 percent. He si* of •■'he mi grants either 
with children or relatives or friends'* in total, constituted 
about 6 percent . only • However, in case of squatter households, 
the percentage for 'migra^on with friends ,/is as hi^mas 
20.5 percent as compared /overall proportion of 4.4 and/slum 
households being only 0.4 percent; this vile departure demands - 
explanation. Since the squatters to the metropolis - 

without any place to stay or onlyZ.a row d-ys’ st^ they cone in 
'a group of friends » to swim and sink together’ /this in 
itself raised -their morale * and in case of difficulties 
confronted they/Snfide in themselves causdug^rfoarrassmeiit to 

the wife, children and kith and kin or 
the family members themselves. This situation 



has not been largely faced by 'hie slue households - he cause 
luiey arlv, liYe 

itiiidki is Eot:/_ p0! sq&tee¥sett,leraeiihs \h±db. {_ xiW&rag 
and gji ad-hoc culture in an urban set-up (See Sa ole -5 .02). 
Sable- 4.02 : Composition of Ihe I 5 .gpnts with ^he 


uompoax ua wv — r* . 

Household Head in Iianpur Giry (as ia 1976) 




No. of squatter 
dwellers 


H^pe of 
Gomb.osi.tion. 


we lie 


Alone 


With whole 
femily 

'With relation 


7. living since 
hi rih 

8. Sotal 


3i8 question whsliieir the mi grunt s s6t # i«X8u pe nnoixeu &xy 

slums or squatters 1 colonies where they first migrated 

.afterwards to •. _ , . „ 

ate d/ f rom .&' slum isqua «t ers colonies elsewhere 

the nllurl 11 ? f mi grata on i p Kanpur^ , 1 1 i s found that 

h re e -fourths of migrants got settled in slums/squstter^ 

tents, where they arrived first,, Of the remaining one - 

C; moved out of their first re ce pti on/ cent re , since 

3 longed to families of 6-8 persons in case of slum 

cs and femily size category of 4- persons in case of - 

3 rs to make their stay little comfortable .(see Bible -4 .03) 

Le 4 8 0‘32 Movement of Slum and Squatter Household 
after first settlement,, 

olds Moved Hot moved Botal 


205 595 800 

(26 0 o ) (7fc8> (1^ • 

( 25 . 0 ) ( 75 , 0 ) ( 100 ) 

255 745 1000 

(25,5) (74 c 5) , (100) 

Hotes iigures within brackets show percentage distribution 
horizontally. ... ■■ . . ■ '' .• 


Slum dwelle 
‘Squatters 
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a tOO 

Character and size of internal mi grati on to urban 
areas from one state to other state in India is indeed very 
small; it was 3.8 percent for the decade I88i-i89l ?' 3.3 
percent, in 1891 -1901 ? 3.6 percent, in 1901-1911 ? 3.7 
percent, in 1911-1921? 3.6 percent in 1921-31? 3 percent, in-* 
1931-51? and 3.3 percent during 1951-61. But when considera- 
tion is given to movement from 'birth place' to ’place of 
enumeration', the percentage of migrants to total population, 
in 1961 , comes to 30.7 percent as compared \o 3.3 percent 
for migration from one state area to .another state -area? 
again, it is the short -distance migrants (or intis -district) 
who constitute 67.8? medium distal oo (or inter-district or 
intra-state) migration, 21.4 percent? and long-distance 
(inter-state) migration 10,8 percent. She migration of 
females -due to marriage (in l96i) has been about 4. 2 $ in 
Kanpur - though it is higher in other million -plus cities - 
16.8 percent for Hyderabad; 13.4 percent for Bangalore? 
I0.9$far Bombay? 9.7 percent, for Calcutta? 8.5 percent, 
for madras? 7 percent, for Ahmedabnd ?sa d 5.7 percent for 
Delhi. • . ' 

4,16 She over-all rate of migration 'rural to urban* 
in 1 960-61, in India, was 6.8 per IOQdj and 'urban to urban ' 
I8.2 per 1000? the total of the two streams is 24.8. 
therefore, on an average if the urban growth-rate, in India 



rate in urban areas will -be about 1^.3 per annum. But this 
is not necessarily applicable to -I he: individual urban are a s. 
She degree of congregation has been primarily in Glass-I 
towns where the proportion of total urban population rose 
from 22.93 percent in 1901 to 41.77 percent in 1 941 and to ; 
52.41 percent in 4 971 - though the proportion in Glass -II &- 
III towns remained static at around 11-12 percent ana 46,5 - 
18.7 percent respectively in 70 years (l?Oi~i97l) and 
declines ensued in case of Olmec -1 7 s 7 ad 71 from 22 percent 



to 12 percent, 20,38 percent to 5.24 percent, and 6.29 to 0.8 
percent. 2ie number of Class-I towns also increased from 113 
in 1961 to 142 in 1971. In Uttar Pradesh, the number 
of G late -I towns increased from 17 to 22 during 1561-71 
and the percentage of urban population of these towns 
to the total urban population of the state also grew from 
54.4 percent to 57.1 percent I nonetheless, the urban 
population of the state formed only 14 percent of the 


total state population. However, Kanpur’s population 
itself formed i0 percent of the total urban population 
of the state - with a deca.de growth rate of 31. -j percent 
in Kanpur as against 30 percent erf the state primarily due 
to growth of 47 new towns in Uttar Pradesh. 

4.17 4 his kora^gpl resume of urban and migration 

phenomenon, as given in the above two paragraphs , for 
India, Uttar Pradesh and Kanpur n eed s . a further background 
to grasp further results of the ’1976-survey 5 of the' 
present study - in regard to intra -movement of the slum 
and squatter households as also the type of help they 
received in Kanpur. migrants . 

4.18 Motors which motivated the 547Zi 434- slum-dwellers' 
and 113 squatting migrants to leave their villages/native 
place could have been quite many I but in the present 
analysis they have been grouped under 8-9 well-knit 


given two or 


reasons as shown in fable-404; seme have 

“ v— • _ — • - %n v w jf, 

three fectors which oade thea move to the urban, area of 
a big city, ibr exaaplo, 238,(100 slum dwellers and 58 
squatters) gave credit^, he feet that they 'had no land'; 

53 (+3 slum -dwellers and 10 squatters)aseigied the reason to 
’feaily quarrels auid intri gies'i 35.(26 slum dwellers .nd 
9 squatters) found that they were 'rds-at’in the villa* 
society': 25 ( 24 slum dwellers and 1 squatter )fe It that 
■Siqr 'were -being o pressed ' by zauindars and relations; 

22(13 slua -dwell ere and 9 squatters), due to 'attraction 
of city life'; 389 (319 slum dwellers and 70 squatters), 
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due to ’ friends and relatives/ho would get a job for them in 
Kanpur 1 ? 20 (.14- slum -dwellers' and : 6 squatters), due to ’ruina** 
tioa jf hereditary pro fessi on/ cottage industry * ? 7‘8 (66 
slum-dwellers and 12 squatters) due to ’spirit of adventure 
in. for new life'? and. 7 due to other factors. It will 
be observed from the data in lab le 4. €4 that nearly seven- 
tenths of the migrants were motivated by two factors 
(that is (i) ’had no land’; and (ii) ’hope in friends and 
relations/'.© get jobs for the migrants) - of which the 
first factor was of value to the extent of 27.4 percent 
and the other for 4.5 percent, 
lable 4.04s Bensons for leaving the Village/Native Place 


Seasons 


Humber 

Slum 

dwellers 


}oial 



j . Had no land to ' 
cultivate 

180 

(25.9) . 

58 

(33.1) 

238 

(27.4) 

2 . Of family quarrels 
and intrigues. 

43 

(6.4) 

10 

(5.7) 

53 

(6.3) 

3 . You found yourself 
misfit in the •> 
village society . 

26 

(3.9) 

9 

(5.2) 

35 

(4.1) 

4 . You were oppressed 
by Zamindars/ 
relations. 

24 

(3.5) 

( 0 . 6 ) 

25 

(2.9) 

5 . You we re att racted 
by d ty 11 f e . 

15 

(1.9) 

9 

(5.2) 

22 

(2.5) 

6 . You had friends and 319 
relatives to get you (45. 9) 
a job in Kanpur. 

70 

(39.9) 

389 

(44.7) 

7. Your 'cottage industry 14 
hereditary profession/ 2 . 0 ) 
was ruined. 

6 

(3.5) 

20 

(2.3) 

8 . In spirit of adven- 
ture for a new life 

9. Others 

lotal 

Percentage 

66 

. (1.5) 

7 

( 1 . 0 ) 

692 

( 100 . 00 ) 

79.6 

12 

( 6 , 8 ) 

175 

( 100 . 00 ) 

20.4 

78 

(9.0) 

A0.Q) 

867 

( 100 . 00 ) 

100,0 


y 0 tes Sigures within buckets give percentage distribution 
vertically. 
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4.19 Out of lOOO sample housed. OjLti t} $ 58 (or 5*8 percent) 
moved to servacfe quarters* 0.7 percent, to feet cay quarters; 
13.7 percent, to relatives’ house, 5.3 percent, to ether 
places, and '74.5 percent were non -movers at the time of 
the survey. Specifically in case of 8 Qq alum households, 

54 (or 4.3 percent), moved to servant quarters* 0.6 
percent, to feet cay quarters * 14-.1 percent, to relatives.* 
htxisel 6.6 percent, to other places; and 74.4 were non- 
movers. In case of 200 squatter h ouseholds the 24 (or 
12 percent), moved to servant quarters* 1 percent, to 
factory quarters and -1 2 percent to. relatives houses* 
and remaining 75 percent, were non -movers. It is interesting 
to observe that the percentage of those w ■ moved to. r 
servant or factory quarters mB three -time :■ for slum-, 
dwellers orr the total aa compared twice for 

squatters. 


5*able-* : 405s Intra-Movement of the Iminigrantsin fan pur 
city of Slum and Squatter settlers to 
servant quarter or Jhctoiy q-aa rfcer or 
Selative *o pla ce (as in 1976) . 


Movement to Servant j factory | Relative ’s 1 Other I lion- 


Movement 

from 


Quarter j quarter {House 


placed Movers 


-otal 


15) \ 1 6) 


Slum-dwelling 


34 5 

(4.3) (0.6) 


113 53 595 800 

(14.1) (6.5) (74.4) ( 100 TOO) 


Squatter " 


24 2 

( 12 . 0 ) ( 1 . 0 ) 


24 

( 12 . 0 ) 


150 200 

(75.0) (iO0700) 


!otal 


,5§ 7 157 53 745 1000 

(5.8) (S.7) (43.7) (573)(7C5) (lOoToo) 


Notes figures in thin brackets indicate percentage distribution 
horizontally. 


It appears that, the squatters being comparatively ne w 
migrants to the city are on the one hand, acre agile to make 
sizeable effort for getting a relatively better housing 





accommodation, aad oa the other, the slum -dwellers give up 
further attempt s f becorae fatalistic aad feel more secure' 
ia the culture of the slum 11 via g wL‘<*h or near^ptople 
of seme village or caste or relatives or reli gL oa . 

However, the proportion of all the two groups aad their 
aggregate ia regard to a oa -movers is about 75 percent 
( or th ree rrf orth s ) .( See Table - 4, 04) 

4.20 The mi giant s (beloagiag usually to weaker sections 
of the population) when they come for the first time in a 
big city find every thing curious - in regard to the 
affluence of the city - and above all its bigness and also 
find the unaccustomed people (iaciudiag even relations) 
very busy, strange, largely impersonal and -,7®^ few to help 
(or help out) the new comers. In spirej^by 
character or intelligence and sweetness as also humility 
may induce the kindness of the residents/ .early migrants 
in getting some help to get a job or work and also 
accommodation to live. Nonetheless it is an irony of -city 
life that 926 (or 92.6 percent) of the 1000 sample house- 
holds did not get any help - they operated their furrow 
on self4help basis. But 38 (or 3*8 percent) of the 
households, did get help in getting work, job; 22 (or 2.2 - 
percent), got help in getting accommodation 5 and i4(or 

1 .4 percent) got help in some- other form. Thus in all, 

7.4 percent got some help or the other and 92.6 percent did 
get ’no-help*; this is the way of life in a big city,* 

Table-4. 06 s {type of help rendered to Migrants after 
going to Kanpur 



No help 

Migrants 

Help in 
getting 
work/ job 

Help in 
getting 
accommoda- 
ti on . 

Other 

help 

Total 

Slum dwellers ' 737 

31 

21 

11 


(92.1) 

(3.9) 

(2.6) 

(1.4) 

(100.00) 

Squatter dwellers 189 

7 

1 

3 

. .222. 

■*“ / n , r- «k 

(94.5) 

(3.5) 

(0.5) 

(1.5) 


Total 926 

38 

22 , 

14 
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■ 4.21 Economic assets that the mi giants left "behind 

in the native places, provide a poitiait of their earning 
capacity which offers wherewithal a living to the members 
of the femily^ Mostly," it is land which is the important 
productive asset in the villages. Nearly 3O-31 percent 
of the aggregate of v the slum and squatter households 
'did not leave behind any asset* - the individual' propor- 
tion for the slum -households is 29.5 percent! and 34.5 
percent, for squatter households. She people who own some 
land on ‘bhoomidari * "basis constituted 23 percent out 
of 1000 sample households - in four class-groups of 
(a) upto 1 acre » (b) 1-2 acres, (c) 2-5 acres 5 and (a) 
more than 5 acres. The percentage for slum dwellers was 
23.7 and for squatters, 20 percent (see Sable *4,07;.) 

Table-4. 07 s land issets and Sizes of the -|000 Sample 

Households of Kanpur - 

left in the Native Places where they migrated 


3f house> 
holds 


lisRBJI 


No land { Bhoomidari . % ot waxi ■ j N ot applicable f-otal 
land liana j for non-mi gra i 

| j nts Kanpur 

• - f°\ $ residents fa f 0 


Ui LAZL (3 J (4) 

Slum households 236 (29.5) 190 (23.7 ) 8__ (l.O) 

Iand(a)upto 1 

acre - 115 (14.4) - 

Cb)1 -2 acres - 47(5.9) • - 

(c) 2-5 « - 26(3.2) 

(d) More than - 10(4 .2) 

5 acres 

Squatter House- 69(34.5) 40(20.0) 4 (2.O) 

holds 

land(a)upto 1 ~ 29(14.5) 

(tOl-^SF 6 - 8(4.0) 

( c) 2-5 u - 2(1 .0) 

(d) lbre than - - 5(2.5) 

5 acres 

Total ($5 .225(30.5) 230(23.0) l£(i. 2 0> 


2&jJ1 800 (1C^.00) 


40(20.0) 

£9(14.5) 

8 ( 4 . 0 ) 
2 ( 1 . 0 ) 
5(2.5) 


4 (2.0) 87 (43.5) 


(80.00) 


£00 (lOo.Oo) 

( 20 . 00 ) 


451(45.3) 


1000 (100.00) 

(1 00. 00) 


Nates ilgures within brackets show percentage horizontuliv 
• and vertically for O0I.6 only. V 





4,22 She underlying factor of a relatively larger percen- 
tage for slum-households stems from the fact that the 
proportion of ’bhoomidari 1 land average oyied by the slum 
migrants of M acre to 5 acres or more * t i s 10.3 percent 
as shown in 'liable 5.06$ and for squatter migrants, 7.5 
percent. Again, the sy^waii land (on rent) for cultivation 
purposes available to slum-dwellers is only 1 percent and 
to 2 percent to squatter dwellers > this being not economic 
operationally induced the latter to come dovn to the 
city* Best of rhe slum -dwellers and squatters numbering 

453 (45.3 percent) being up^n-mi grants - the question 

in hiai-ive place 
of their owning land/ does nor an sc . 


S W! 

summar y 

Migrations assume four streams s (i) rural to 
rural? (ii) rural to urban ? (iii) urban to rural? and 
(iv) urban to urban? this survey is concerned with (b) 
and (a) type of migrations as well as minus factor c£ 

(c) type of migration, She data on migration were for 
the first, time collect^ in 1961 Census, National 
Sample Survey Report/53 have classified migrations 
according to time factors ranging from 3-1 0 years; The 
city 'surveys carried out under the sponsorship of the 
Research Programme Committee (Planning Commission) in 
21 cities bring out data or internal migration which can 
be of service for policy purposes. 

Some Studies done by individuals establish that 
rural migrants to urban areas are not the agricultural 
labours but it is the landless labour and they are the 
one vho are largely pushed out to urban areas? the 
unemployment rate in the urban areas is also more for 
the non-migrant urban residents rather than that for rural 
migrants in urban areas, IT CARR* s study on -Urban Income and 
Saving (1962) ha *3 brought out that the non-migrant 
urban hou seho ld& in cone is lesser than that of the migrants? 

the migrants from small towns earn more than those from 
villages? migrants from cities earn more than those 
from smaller towns >and migrants from foreigi countries 
earn more than the l ^^j^gmnts » Eras a non -migrant in - 
the city be corneous tale in his marginal efficiency than a 
migrant,- 

‘As the migrants came with hopes to Kanpur, and 
the supply of houses was not coming up the urban settlement s 
grew in unplanned way as well as on unauthorised lan^. 

Houses built in illegal and unauthorised way appear /every- 
day in almost all parts of the town. In the slum and 
squatter settlements »a large proportion of the voters 
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lived and they commanded the attention , of the cultural 
and political elites. However, the provifliosai and 
temporary shacks demonstrate traditional local touch 
hut they lack institutional character and suffer from 
pragmatism. One -room squatter, hovels abound in slum and 
squatter settlements. 

Hoe survey done, in l97 6»hy 1 1 1 .i # reveals 
that 45 percent of the households lived in Kanpur sihce 
hirfch in slum and squatter colonies. 17 percent mi grated 
before 1 947 *ond another 17 percent, between 1948-60, 16 percent 
between 1 961 -4970 and only 5 percent came after 1970. 

She acceleration in the proportion for the squatter 
households was a larger one during 1961-70 because of 
’lasoefaire* in the development of uncontrolled growth 
of unauthorised dwellings on public and private land sa t the 
outskirts of the city and in the fringe areas. 

One -third heads of the slum and squatter 
households initially migrated to Kanpur either alone or with 
wife but the latter just formed i/iOth of this composition, 
t&bout 45-46 liv|d in Kanpur since birth ? consqeuntly, 
migrants for/only 55 percent of the total household, heads. 

In case of squatters, only the migrants cr-me largely with 
friends rather than with ifen&ly members, about 3/4th c£ 
the migrants settled themselves in slum and squatter settle- 
ments where they arrived first and the rest either moved 
out from the first place of stay because their family 
sizes were larger. 

2he conceptual definition changed from me census 
to the other as regards •migration*. But when the "migration” 
was defined in 1961 •from the birth place to place of 
enumeration*, the proportions of migrants rose to 30.7 
percent from 3.3 in 1951-61 ? again, it is the short-distance 
migrants who constitute the tv/o-thirds of total migrants? 
medium distance, one -fifth and two -fifteenth, from long 
; distance • : .... - , ' . , ■ ■ 


■* ■■ ■ t i : . , 

Persons Oio migrated were motivated ty ai ff exeat 
reasons ? 44 percent, because they had ' frineds and relatives 
in Kanpur, 27 percent he cause they ’had no land to cultivate T 
6*3 percent, due to 'family quarrels and intrigues’ etc. 
However,” ‘after coming to Kanpur, only about 25 percent, 
shifted to other areas and >75 percent stick to. the first 
permanent area of habitation. 4gain , only 7.4 percent of the 
g flpt pt o households’ heads sought and got help either in 
getting a 3 ob/accommodation/ other he.l;o~ and 92.6 percent did 
not seek or got help. 

Only land formed ’assets’, at native places, for 
the migrants - and about 30 percent of slum -households, 
and 35 percent of ’squatter households did not have aay 
land left in native place; 20-23 percent, had bhoomidari 
land; and 1-2 percent, ryotwari land; and 43 percent of 
slum households and 45 percent of squatter households were 
non -mi grant s , the asset factor iiayo-ye Place is net 
applicable. 
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Sampling Methods, Sample Goverage 
Po pu lati on -^si ze , and Bank of city 


Sample 


Baioda BandomClO^ of 4202 
total house- 
holds) 

Bombay Bandom %rd - 1 3369 

vise (Main 
households in 

118* 9> 21 64 

GoraHi- 

P ur of households 
in selected 
sample Blocks) 

Huh 11 Systematic 2589 
Bandon(l1$ of 
total families) 


1 954- 
March 
1955. 

63,168 august 

1954- 
March 
+ < O.A1 )957 - 


Hydera- Systematic 4899 
bad Bandom (2.68$ 

Secun- of total house- 
dexahad holds) 

Jorn^ied-stratified 2368 

pur Systematic 

(5$ of total 
families) 

Kanpur Tuo -Stage 4914 

stratified ^ 

Eandom(8.35» 
of House- 

T.ucknow h ^Bltified 4099 

Bandom(l5$ i 

households 
in selected 

sample Blocks. 

ssa»*- 56W 

families on 
Bation Cards 

2800 

. “ Bandom (6.2$ 
of total 

households on , . 

Bation _^rds_Be^ster), 

I3& 


Coverage 
of fami- 
lies or 
house - 
1 ho Ids ' 

Covera- 
ge of 
persons 

"Periods 

covered 
by the 
surveys 

Popu-1 

lation 

in 

1951 

Bank of 
city 
accor- 
ding to 
Census ' 
popula- 
tion 

Area of 
the cits' 

i — r^r— 

7TT 

" (4) I 

TSE— 

_j6L — 

... m... 

- Lsi 
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'■•r£i .ox^xsv vvQc^i. : •■' ' Hous ing ■ 0 auditions and la fra- . 

atmeture 1 . 

/ physical It fLows from a survey of a sample of 1060 hOuse» 

holds (800 slum households and 200 squatter households) that 
** mW^ 4-55 • percent of heads of the household lived in Kanpar and 
Migrants of 54^7 percent were migrants cf vhidi 14.8 percent of 

the households had no house at the places of origins cf 
emigration; 56. 1 percent* had ’kutdia* houses ard only 
^ 3.6 jierqent had*pucca' houses* In case of slum 860 '■ 

holds, those vho lived in Kanpur since hirih the proportion 
was 43*7 percent and the out of the remaini ng migrants were 
54>3 percent, of vhich 15 percent did not have a house -gfc the 
. ^iaOee Oil gins Of emigrati on * 35 percent had . 

houses and 4.3 percent had *pucca* houses, iiiereas in case 
Of 200 squatter households, 43.5 percent had lived in Kanpur 
since "birth and the Other 56.5 percent were migrants of 



14 percent had no house at the places of origins of 
emigration; 40.5 percent had ’kutcha* houses and only 2 
percent puccr.c houses. Shu's, it is clear that in general, 
physical housing conditions were very poor fog^the migrants 
toth fee slum dueling 

for the squatters -vho as a matter of fact were late migrant^ 
11 n with Opined houses on unauthorised land. (See S^ble 5.01) 


pe of Physical condi. tions of 
the Houses at Native Places of the 
Migrants - Slum Dwellers and 
Squatters in Kanicur City . (in 1976) 


!fype of 

nVp^^5 0UGes 

of Bwe- 

llers ^ 

Slum Dwellers 


No house | Kutcha 

- ;; I Houses 


Puccn 

house 


280 366 800 

(35.Q0) (45.70) (WTOO) 

81 ' 87 * 2Q^00 

(4 0.50) (43.50) (166.60) 


(14.00) (2.00) 

148 ^8 

(1^780) (37 m 

Ithin "brackets Show 


tSbtal 



5*02 la "big -si zed oi L^ies, ana mores© in m^^iapoxi^aa 

'cities, land-supply 'being scarce and costly , it 'becomes of 

utmost importance wo affect economy in land -use. So also’ ..... , 

it id ; ' essential to make minimum of use of building materials - 

particularly the key materials. So also it is of crucial 

to develop desigis for houses -which provide compact houses, 

more open space etc. ' However all -these elements are thrown 

to winds, and this creates a wide -gap between the money, 

material® and labour spent. and the final product obtained ; 

the -attention to these aspects became more meaningful fbr 

lbw^income families and slum-dwellers and squatters - with 

their limited income, savings and lack of infrastructure 

of influence and contacts. Back to back houses can reduce 

✓ 

wall const ruction of one vail* it reduces, for two bade -to- 
hack- walls (that is six., valls,in place of . 

eijat walls). But if it is row construction of say: 10 houses- 
it at once reduces the side < walls from 20 to 11 besides - 
making sizeable economy in land&se. However, in slum 
afeas, no guidance is available* and it is found that, a major 
part of house construction are. not in row-form. Only, 
little’ over 50 percent of houses are having side walls opinion, 
but the unit complexes are small - materials used are sub- 
standard without any uniform denominator - no system technique 
is observed. She data in fable-502 explain this aspect in 
regard to Kanpur slums ancL squatter settlements which, is 

Sable-6. 02* localising of a house in relation to other 

houses either with (l)back to back wall or(2) 
side to side walls or (3) common walls in slums 
y' and squatter settlement in Kanpur City (ip. i960) 


squatter} Slums’ g Squatter 
areas 1 - * settlenei 


fetal 


1"* Back to back 


II. Side to-.SB.de 
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•5,03 However, "both me m grants «*« 

having lived since "birth in Kanpur city were owning houses 
or were livings tenants. Saose who o ned houses were 
only 227 or 22.7 percent; thus, 77.3 percent out of 1000 
sample households were living as tenants. In the slum and 
squatter dwellings. Out of 227 house owners, 96 : 

slum dwellers and 11 9 squatters owned ’one’ house; 5 slum- 
dwellers and 4 squatters owned ’two* houses? and 8 slum 
dwellers h# .’more than 'two* houses. In effect, out of 
227 house osiers (or 92 percent) had ’one’ house; and 
a q w ‘two’ houses and another 3.5 percent, ’more than 


oases ownership hy 
ers. 


Slum, dwellers ft 
and squatters I 


frequency 
of lumber of 
Housed owned 


TolW 

(oT§S) 


More than two 


nonetheless, it is clear vnau w *~*»*'* “ 

?, squatters were mu da better placed; of them 
5 percent who did not own house s» whereas slnm- 
* proportion was 89.4 percent in this attribute; 
xse ownerdaip number by squatters was 3? .0 percent 
of slum-dwellers 12 percent; for two house 
p s "slum-dwellers proportion was 0,6 percent and that 
tters 2 percent. However, for more than two houses, 
-2 *i*tA tin n-f r1uJG 1**& bj8llcrs W>& 1 pCTCBEt tttt 





oil for square. 3b. ***** o*er*iP * is 

Angrily due -to -She circums+.aace© of no oapx 

STe laadCvafh vaau^sed a,a IXle^l !»»»«»<» of 

lioa in th® fringe areas of '•be. ca.w> 

5 05 It is of value io know, vhe situatLon of 
Jvor^eiias «* 0008 s sM.cn in sluas: aid squatter 

*££**. in **r>r city that ^ ^ £? 

aad squatter colonies. It can he ohserved thac 5 ^5 
oei’cent of the slum-dvellers ana squato-eKi' 
sample households in S-M»r »»* HMng.in b«eee 

utiere the living u>o. on an average i or a fern* 
available «s less than 2 0 sq.m.; 29.?: percent of -h 

fom-i li en .had an accommoda bion it : i.n.,sing he vjeea 

n -a nnixr i ^ 9 oereeni ■ ox the- families » on 

sqjal atid it were only. 13.2 

an average, had a living space of -acre than. 50 sq.m. 
Specifically , the : proportions of fendlies both of slums - 
dwellers arid squatters, with an average living spice per 

: family of less W 20 sq.m., were little over 55 Percent, 
the wide differences developed, in regard to .average 
living space per Audly, in regard ’images of 21«r50 
su.ia. and “more than 50 sq.m” 5 ia the tom*! 

(ihat is 21 “50 e-q ja) the percentage of slum-dwellers 
mid* squat fers had a gaP of about 10 points (i.e. 31.9 
percent ..for slum dwellers and 21.50 percent for squatters 

la the latter group (that is, more *g| G s 5S m s &#ller! 
proportion were respectively’ 11.50 per centra nd 23.00 
percent for squatters. It suffices to observe" that a 
higher proportion of the squatters had a better and 
larger availability of living space than/fee slum 
' dwellers - the underlying logic is paralla 1 to \hat ‘ 

' .. ot the end of paragraphs 6.01 and 6.04- 


fee^crowdin 


o' note that nearly 
lees' than 5' average 
s proportion was 73 
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percent in. esse of squatter h0U3£%o-l&s*' &§ojin> tid-iniB thtjfe^re 
Lparti®, 'S.e / 5I °te 0 e tt s^ag oa ^JfWb -«*«. 


sa£ci propftrti^> the / femilies having on £xed§ 3 members 

^eme about 41 percent in case of both the slum-d we lie r s 
and squatters. Thus small families and lesser 2d ■sing 
space had a hi# correlation; so also bigger size fend lies 
and larger space also ■went hand xt#and for fche slum- 

dwellers-as well as ^-gtters. 

Table -5. 04 s H^useZ. J si ze and living Sia ce in sq.m, and 


Gity (in 1976). 


j living 

i in sq.m 

Huraber'\ 
of ihoily \ 
Members in \ 
class int- 
ie ryals 

I (1) _ z 

1-3 

4-5 

6-8 

9-11 

12-15 

4bove-l5 

Sub -lota 1 
of slum-dwc llers 

1-3 
4-5 
6-8 
9-11 
12-15 
above -15 

sub-Tota 1 
nTjai atTers 

Grand Total 


space] 


Slum d we lie r s/Squatters. 
r p£o~2& sq7pV-50 § Above 


Total 


a | sq.m. $50 sq.m | 


T3)~ 


452 

( 56 y6 C, 


2i5 

(31.90) 


93 

(11 .50) 


800 

(100.00) 


111 43_ 46 , 220 

(5530) (21750) (23.00) (1^5703) 

r- r~y oQft i f 1 000 ^ 





Hote:- figures within brackets indicate percentages. 
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4 larger part of the ’utility of housing comfort- * 



and the materials of walls, 
editions the pressure of 

’s) sponsored Surveys of 
, Jamshedpur, :*Tju dkno w, Poona, 
family size (etui ng 1950’s) 
si proportion of n 
fend lies, 4-6 person families, 
sons <x above, the range lay "between 1 * 

$ to 42.9^5 l5$to 28.9$; and 4.9$ to 9.2 


emanates from room(s) - its size 
roofs and the floors and that co 

iSSS2SSSB|J3 
EferHI^IKsr- '■ *-«• 

$ respectively • 


the number of people living in the room(s). -he data 
tabulated on this .aspect - emerging from the survey of 1 O 0 O 
sample households have been presented on. some characteristics 
in classified form in fable 5.0-5. It turns out that 57,5 
percent of the slum dwellers and squatters families 


were living in 'one room' ? 25*7 percent, in two rooms* 

6.3 percent in 3 rooms and 1.0.5 percent in 'more than three 

rooms'. In case of .600 slum dwellers, 54.5 percent of the 

households were in one -room house j 27.5 percent, in 2-room, 
.percent, 

house ? 6 . 40 /ia 3-room house? and 21.60 percent, in more than 
3-room house. As a^tinst the foregoing, out of 200 squatter- 
households, 65. 5 percent were in one-room house ? 18.5 
percent, in two -room house ? 6 percent, in three -room 
house ? and another 6 percent, in more than three-roan 
house . Comparatively, it can be observed that a larger 
proportion (nearly 90 percent) of squatter households were 
living in one-room house * when the proportion for slum- 
households, was 54.5 percent. On the other, 21.6 percent of 
the slum households were living in 'more than 3-room houses' 
as compared to only 6 percent of squatter households. 

5.08 In terns of global pictures -separately both for 
slum housing and squatter houses - the estimated rooms for 
the slum 800 households were about 1 ,4^ ? and in case of 
200 squatter households rooms were -309. fhe average density 
of households/ families on the slum-rooms comes to 1.87 
households per room? and in case of squatter-rooms, 1.55 
households per room, fhus higher burden was on the slum 


rooms, because slum households housing femily -sizes over *6 
and over persons'- numbered 341 (or 45.1 percent) 


Dibr room one, two and three, the total rooms obtained were 
. arrived by multiplying with the corresponding numbers of' 
households; in case of ? nore than. % hree —roori houses 1 - an 
average figure of 5 rooms has been taken. .Consequently the 
number of rooms for all the slum-households came to 1 49 / 
(ttat is, 43»440 + 159-465); ana for squatter households, 
309 rooms (that i^, 13S»>7# 36** 60= 309 ). * 
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whereas, out of 200 squatter households, the family sizes 
over *6 and over persons’- numbered only 54 (or 27 percent) 

Hence the element of ove 'crowding was higher in the slums than 

in the squatter settlements. On the other hand, the number 

of rooms per household in case of smaller housing units upto 

2-rooms, in case of slums came to 1.32 rooms and 1.21 rooms 

per squatter settlements households. 

!able-5.05s lihmily size vis-a-vis Ho. of rooms in the 
housing unit of Kanpur-based Slum-Dwellers 
and Squatters, (in I960) 



Sub -total 


220 


^^hT^wellers (54^0) (27750) 

1-3 


n 

9-11 

12-15 


71 

41 

22 

5 


7 

15 

12 

2 

1 


.51 

(6.4*0) 

3 

4 
4 


91 

(21.60). 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 


800 

(iTOfc) 

87 


8_ 

1 


above 15 


*** 

“ 



Sub-lota 1 of 
Squatters 

11 9 

11 

(18.5) 

12 

(6.00) 

12 

(6 TOO) 

£00 

(100.00) 

Grand -lota 1 

Ay (f*M> 

63 

( 6 . 30) 

105 

(iTO) 

1 0)0 
(lOCTO) 


v 


ors 


VSndows 


HoteJ figures within brackets indicate percentage 
distribution. 

5.09 Openings of the rooms in the forms of doors, 

windows or any other openings for cross-ventilations serve as 


I 


/ 


the means of flow of fresh, air/breeze , good sun -light. s aa( j 
as avenues to offer sights of sky, horizons and pleasing 
skylines. In the abge^e of these openings, life may 
become drab, health/ of indebility , mind with staleness 
and few variations _ for refreshing after wearisomeness 
of Gay’s work. In reasHty.. aa optimum provision of windows/ 
doors/a ad other openings creates a wholesome environ. 

In this regard, arising out of the survey, the data thrown 
are given in Sable 5.06 and Sable 5.07. Sroa fable 5 06, 
it is clear that 13 slum houses do not have a door land 6 O 3 
slum houses do not have a window-forming 75 percent of the 
800 sample households of slum dwellers Sand the frequency i s 
large in case of one-room house s*4ts percentage 'going as 
hi^i as 90$ as re^,rds absence of windows. Just 4-70 -slum 
houses (or 58.75 percent) have only one dossribut out of 
them only 121 slum houses (or 25.75 percent) have windows. 
However, 174 slum houses with 2-3 windows (or 21 .75 percent) 
have two doors each,. but only 56 (or 7 percent) have 
2-3 windo^eachl 50 slur, houses of which two-thirds of the 
ouses)^one 3-rooa houses' (or 6.25 percent^ave three doorsl 
and ••more than 3-room houses” numbering 51 (or 6.4 percent 
of 800 slum houses ) have 93 doors butonly 2 O windows. 
Hence, it can be seen that the elements of doors and window- 
per room or a horse are very poorly toed - and all the~e 
factors adversely affect the health, productivity, income 
welfere etc. including the poor inputs of education and' 
literacy (or absence of literacy). 
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Table 5.06: Humber of doors/ windows vis-a-vis the 1 -room, 
2-room » 3-room and 'more than 3-rocm' houses 
in the Slum Settles© £ ft a in ICanpur city. 

(in 1975) 



Hone - D (Boors) H 2 - 12 

V ( WLndo us)3Sl 153 25 44 (1.62) 603 

(75.40 


One D 

W 

Two IS 

5 'HI 

(2-3) 

Three D 
M 

More than 
Three D 


W 



D 


W 


390 

75 

3 

2 

470 ;j 

48 

49 

11 

13 

1 5^77 5) 121 

174 (15.10) 

30 

130 

6 

8 i 

7 

17 

13 

19 

(21.75) 56 

(7.00) 

4 

10 

34 

2 

50 ’ 




*** 

(6.25) - 

' '7' . : 

1 

3 

8 

81 

. 93 

— 

1 

2 

17 

(11.63) 20 





(2.50) 

436 

436 

(54.5) 

220 

220 

(273) 

51 

51 

(674) 

53 

93 

(14 .6) 

80n 

(Too.oo ) 800 

(i<5o7a» 


5.10 Table 5.07, presents the door and window provisions 

for squatter colonies - and it can be seen that 28 (or 14 
per cent) put of a sample of 200 squatter families/houses, 
have no door^and 18O houses (or 90 percent) do not have 
windows! 120 houses (or 60 percent) have only one door, 
but only 18 have one window each; 31 houses (or 15.5 percent) 
have 2-3 doors, but only two h cases have 2-3 windows Sand 
12 houses (or 6 percent), have more than three doors, but 
only 3 houses have more than three windows. Slither, out of 
200 squatter houses, 139 (or 69.5 percent) are 1 -room houses 


of which 26 do not have a door at all and 131 do not have 

a windows and lOS houses have outdoor and only eight have 

a window each, Thus, -it can. he seen that this group oi 

households, are the worst placed in relation, to physical 

structure and design of the houses and provision of doors 

and windows. In all prhbafrrl-% , " 70 percent 

(or about two-thirds) of the squatter households and also 

.about 55 percent of the slum -dwellers are those vh 0 belong 

to a group to whom the facility of doors/ windo ws is like 

missing of two or three meals out of the four meals, 

' Table-5 o 07 s Number 0 f doors/ windows vis-a-vis the 1 ~ro om , 
2 -room, 3 -room, and 'more than 3 -room 5 houses 
in the Squatter Settlements in Kanpur City 
(in 1976) 



Two 

(2-3) 

Three 


D 

Id 

D 

W 


4 

3 


25 


2 

1 


31 

(15,5) 


(1 .o§y 


9 

(4.5.0)" 


tore than 3 ) 
three W 

Total D 

W 


129 

122 


21 

21 . 


.1 

12 , 


11 

12 

11 


(67TO1 , 

■ '( 1 ^ 0 ) 

200 • 

(ion~ao) 20} 

( 1 ooTco”) 


vD Yeran - 


5.H A supplement or a complement to a one or two room 
house <» jind also tc /3 or 4 room house ( &ia case of the 
latter/ihe size of the members in the family/household j 
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large ranging from 1 6-1 5 -or more 1 , 
verandah becomes %, boon 5 if f-ie^e^dat 
adds to the f lav air, Ip case of Kanpur 
dwellers and squatters 
for about 60 percent or two thi^ds T o£^U 
covered verandah is a luxury ,i only ao 
households „ la case of the squatters, t 
worst -since out of 200 squatter househjs 
have a covered verandah and *1.0 percent/, 
and more than three -fourths have no vei 
(See Table -5 C 08) 

Table -5* 08s Distribution of Pre; 

ly pe of Ynrandoh fo: 
Households ana 200 i 
Kanpur City (in 1 97 


ence or Absence and 
■ 800 sample slum- 
iquatter Households in 


III . Uncovered 


households have "the malady of wafe.x~loggi.tig as a xegilar 
feature during the rainy season (See fable— 6 . 09) . 2his 
does not, however, follow that water logging is absent in. 
seasons other than rainy - because was'C-e -water and liquid 
pollutions of the urine and night -soil - bot3^ human beings 
and animal population which exists in -houses in the slum 
and squatter areas breed all types of diseases in the absence 
of channels/drains for outflows. 

Sable -5.09* Presence or Absence of Water-logging during 
Bainy season in Kanpur city’s Slum and 

Squatter Settlements. 


Presence/ Absence l Ho. 

of water-logging plum 

of Households I 

Squatter | 

5)otal 

— m 

(27^ 

(3) ... 

~WT 

I. Presence 

, 514 . 
(64.20; 

149 

(74 i 50) 

663 

CEU7J0) 

II . Absence 

286 

(35.80) 

51 

(25 7 or 

337 

(33770) 

III . 5)o tel 

800 

(iT^rOC) 

200 

Cit^o.co) 

1 GoO 

(100.00) 


Hotel figures within brackets indicate percentage 
distribution vertically. 

5.13 It is not only the man -folk vho inhabit ate the 

slums and squatter settlements ? but -the' households keep 
the animals -like the mil chi ng cows and buffaloes land also pigs 
and goatss for meat? donkeys and horses, used for drawing 
vehicles or loading the materials for .transport - » and hens 
and chickens »for eggs and other poultry products. Quite 
often these ahimals share the living space of the roan or 
rooms as well as verandahs along wivh the family members? 

Ihus density per room or degree of overcrowding in the 
house or the room in relation to all living beings is pretty 
hi$i. However, the possession of finals is by about one- 

fifth or me -fifth households" 1$ percent for slum, house- 

1 ■■ ... 

holds and 21 percent for the squatter households and the 

/ 00,^1# o f 

overall percentage is 16.3 percent f&riall the 1000 sample 
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slum and squatter settlements. Some of the households are 
having cows/buffaloes, pigs/goai s/donkeys and hen 9 and 
chickens ranging from i -3 or moie. % proportions of 
households keeping cows , in the slum areas is 7.4- percent, 
and 8.5 in squatter areas ? for buffaloes , 3 »3 percent 
and 5*5 percent respectively? for pigs, 0,8 percent and 
3.5 percent ; for goats? 5 percent and 4 percent? for 
donkeys, ’nil* and 0«5 percent? for horses?? 5 percent and 
4 percent? and for hens and chickens, 2.3 percent and 
3 percent (See fable 5.10) 

nwhie 5.1 Os Proportions of Slum and Squatter Households 
holding different O^pes of Animal Population 

(numbering *1-3 and more 9 -in houses in 

Kanpur city (in 1976) 


Hype of Animal 


Sl um s Squatters 

(in percentages) 


I , Cows 

7.40 

8.50 

II . Buffaloes 

3.30 

5.50 

III . Pigs 

0.80 

3.50 

1Y. Goats 

5.00 

4.00 

3T. Ibakeys 

nil 

0.50 

YI . Horses 

5.00 

4.00 

Til * Hens and 

2.30 

. 3.00 

Chickens 




Write* ■ Percentages for slums are of 800 slum households 

and for Squatter areas of 200 squatter households. 


5.-14 m analysis of ‘the data according to types of the 
structures of the houses (i.e, either ’puccaS * send -paces * 
and *kutdia ’) in relation to rents mid for them tfr the 
tenant -re si dents - reveal quite many interesting insights, 
fhemonthly rent amounts are grouped under five classes* 

(1) H-Ii 1 ’ rent; (2) upto Jte .5 ; (3) Rs.6-1 0; (4) Re. 11 -20? 


and (5) Rs. 20 and (wer. 2a ) 

/ . \-o *. 5 15 . fhose households vho'did not pay any rent. in 

Olass-I , numbered 3431 177 in slums and 166 in squatter 

settlements; of these 227 have ovn house s and the other 

2&) xii' Kpnrnr 34.3^ of households did not pay ren'<‘-~but only 22 .7 % o^shed 

^ a> *hi 11 6$ vein rent-free households? the proportion of house 

houses ana i-he 11 .<?* -P-mm £.R<g-?n -Rrwnhav 



ran ged P bet ween 4# in Surat to 11.3* m ^adoiow. In case of Kanpur, m 
1950’s the ovned houses proportion was 18*? fox mailed 76$, 


* «- # ~ 

116 (as shorn under Colnmn-14 of Sable 5.11) also did not 
% ^ ** 'feot-toe' accommodation ^ 

the employers. Ilonethc-ess, conceptually it is We th~- 
households in Cla^s-T ^ - n _. Iue thc “~ 

- a ’ ^ ® se pay rent to themselves ia-v 

eolf-occMpied onv-house) or Is included as a W* of 

(CI **> *0 ^em ft*, t h e employers. ^ 

».3 ; Peroen-;, of the 1,000 sample slum and squatter hounds 

tod not pay rent; hoover, the portions fcr the -aj ’ 

awe Hers was 22. 1 percent fnut r-e + h ‘* I 

.. percent, tout of a total of 800) and frr* 

squatters 83 percent (our of a total of 2 00). it ±1 

PiOtahly the 166 squatters - vfco do not pay ( ar do not 
rent-free house from employers or 0* wj .£ “fan 
unauthorised w ; but out of 177 slum -dwellers, pertal 
116 get rent free accommodation and the rest 61 „i 
do not jay any rent either because - k „ , , “ 

houses made of 'iutcha ' materia"- d l** aiI * Id * ,t « a 
either dead or have ip-m. v “ “ 4 hhat.a owners' are 

m# , I v toa » r ^ or have not found it 

worthwhile to by claim for TCllt> rou “ a ^ 

5.16 Another joint isthot number of ’kuteba ' - * ■ , 
more in scruff to?* „ n++ . , ■ Ku ^cha struevures nw 

jcp^otcr settlen onto (about 96 percent -Pry, « x 

Glaas-I out of 166 Hi 1-rent • cn.tov 01 y ttoa ia i flooro > ! ^ 

(about 75 percent for floors), the Zx»T , ° 03oales 

W-through -the percentages taper off from • th±S 

roof invariably. Actually, those who have **** < 

only about 37.5 percent in ote colonies ™ 

ro0f ™ » 'Puoca or ****** * 

heat, cold has a higher propensity o 0 “ tjnn agaiMt *»tao, 

into action is non-existent to 17 e*ota - J “ 1^® a “ 50c4 ^ 

(nearly 50 percent) out of a total of I43 * T r < 

aB a Po^csr- guide it is ^ QQ to ^ , — ise-I. Incidental 

for the low-income and economically nZZTV Z° ° £ } WUty 
puccn .’roof is provided . ' °— “*s xf the 

■floors' and 'walls' ia fcoe 0 ?t£? 
the finoncaal string or purse, the ° a 


1 *$i 

priority in housing subsidy gh culture late in'f a wur of ’roof* 
than other basic structures like the walls ahd floors. 

5.17 In 01g,ss-I I( vath rent upi o Ss,5 /- P.m.) , there 
are 156 (15.6 percent) households cut of 1‘000 sample 

households? 1+8 in slums (or 18.5 percent) and only 8 (or 
4 percent) in squatter settlements probably because the 
ownership (though illegal) is siaeably prevalent in these 
settlements. -In this class also, -the propensity to^have 
pucca or semi — pu cca roof is high — and lie numbe r^teut cha 
’roofs* is much less "than in regum co kutvcha floors and 
walla. Again, there is a rise of ? pucca* and ’ semi -pu cca ' 
roof structures almost three. g|i our noth for *>he slum- 
dwellers and squatter households, 

5.1 8 In Olass-lII (with rent bet’.;e„. Z, .6-10 p.m.)in 

. the households are 212 (or 21.2 percent), out of 1000 
households? 202 (25.3 percent) in the slumc and 10 in 
squatter settlements (or 5 percent) for the probable 
reasons given in the last two paragraph s > -he trend in 
regard to decline in the number of ’kutcha’ roofs as 
compared to the structures of walls and follows marches 
faster 'ihau in the earlier two cXa+oes-I and II; and the 


rise in the numbers and proportions of pucca ari semi — 
pucca ' roofs gathers ; momentum unabatec. . 

5.1 9 In Glass IV (with, rent be fuf-i;. Rs.il -20 P.m.) , 
in aim there ire 191 households (or IhylhV percent)? 177 


(or 22.1 percent) in slums and 14 (or 7 percent) in squatter 
areas - the likely rationale is almost the same as in. 
Classes 1, II and III. Ehe trend assumes the identical 
character of decline in kutcha 1 roofs ind matk-up in ’pucca 


and’ send -pucca’ roofs - though the speed in both the 


momentums might have been at a little slow rate. 

5. 20 In Glass 1 (with rent between 'Be. 20 and over’ p ,n) 
the number of households is 98 (or 9,8 percent) out of 
1000 sample households? 96 (or 12 percent) in. the slums, and 
2 (or 1 percent) in the squatter colonies and 'he logical 


grounds seem to be nearly the same as i-hey have been in 
operation, ia Glasses I to 17® The shape ox axe trend 
in -egard to deceleration, in the number and proportion 
of ’kutcha* roofs and an incline iri favour ' of more of 'pucca' 
roofs as the ieni paying capacity of the households moved 
upwards and in case of ’ semi — pu con * x.he momentum was in 
no way shaping d ownwa^d s® 

5.21 A point of difference cornea out "boldly xhat 'the 

rent-paying families/households were 77.9 C percent 
amongst the slum-dwellers whereas in case of squatter house- 
hold only 17 percent. (-Sor details see’ Table 5,.11> 


Sent 
Range 
per 
month 
(in Rs) 


m 


*128 2 

(Tahle 5.11 s Sent ranges in Slum and Squatter Settlement- 

according to Pucca j Semi -Pucca and Rutcha House 

Structure^ , 

Squatters 



Slums 


Pucca 
of 
bri- 
& 

^ernei 

TIT 


Semi 1 

Xut-i 

Puccai 

» 

cha 

1 


-TIT 


otal 


sh 

Pucca i Semi ;Ku t- -o^- 0 f iPuccal dial 
Pucchdia al 


of 
brick 
& 

(cement 


mzM — 


of 
hxii 
& 

Icemeni 

f^rrorliTrtT . ■ mn 


I . Nil 




floor 

18 

26 

133 ^ 

fell 

16 

54 

105 

Bo of 

20 

91 

66 

II JJnto RS'c 

5 


105 

floor 

11 

32 

fell 

16 

54 

78 

Roof 

12 

90 

46 

III . 6-10 



163 

floor 

“11 

28 

fell 

11 

76 

115 

Roof 

18 

117 

67 

IV. 11-20 



floor 

13 

37 

127 

100 

fell 

12 

65 

Roof 

19 

115 

43 

V. 20 and 



over 



60 

floor 

9 

27 

fell 

9 

44 

43 

Roof 

17 

66 

13 

^otall 

ni+: 

[+11+ 
Lift V 



Rote i 

figures 
col. 6, 

i with: 
10 ai 


177 


6 

15 


9 

38 


154 .166 * 25 

( 83 ; o> 


151 
11 2 


' 24 
35 


31 

63 

129 


148 r 


202 
(25.30)1 


1 

2 


8 8 !■ 11 32 
5 ( 4 .WV 18 55 

! 21 Cl Q n 


15 


10 


10 .11 
(5700) 
10 .11 

5 |18 


92 

28 

76 

122 


299 143, 
(34.30) 
256 227 

178 owned 
houses 
(+ ll 6) 
could have 
paid rent 
but had 
rent free 
accommo- 
dation 

1 1 3 IJjjL 

83 ( 15760) 
49 


173 2J.2 


125 

r? - 

l £ 


( 21 . 2 




177 


2 

1 

1 


3 

5 


12 14 


10 (7.00)il3 


8 


15 


96 


2_ 


20 


11 


( 1 . 00 ^ 

17 


37 139 JJl 

68 110(iQ,i0> 

120 51 


27 62 £8 


44 43 
66 13 


( 9780 ) 


800 

( 100 . 00 ) 


200 

(110700) 


la 000 

( 100 . 00 ) 


figures within brackets indicate percentage vertically m 


(xi> 


5. 22 A large number of slum a ad squatter households 
§r“" ^“(72.5 percent) do not have any co-tenants or sub -tenants - 

Sub-teaaa- the specific proportions being 70,2 percent for the slum 

households and 8i ;5 percent for the squatters. But the rest . 

of the. households ( 27,5’ percent) do keep co-tenants to 
supplement their low-income levels or to oblige an immigrant 
relations - till they find their workable footings in the 
city, -he number of co-tenants ranges from q — qO and more in 
a household; this process of doubling or trebling of the. 
households in a house bring about suffocating overcrowding 
and becomes injurious to the health arid productivity of all- 
■ he inmates. It is further, miserable that the size of the 
co-tenants (that is, overcrowding) and their number and 
proportions go hand in hand -with a vicious circle of poverty, 
low-income, overcrowding, high death and infant mortality 
(as shown below in fable -5,. 1 2* 

fable 5.12* Slum and Squatter Houses having 

Go-tenants/ sub-tenants in Kanpur’ city 
(in 1976) 


SI. 

No. "of 1 

Slum 

Squatter 

I 

H 

$ 

O 

ei 


Ho. 

co-tenants 

1 houses 

houses 




X. 
II • 


IV 
V. 
71 . 
VEI 


Nil 

562 

163 

725 


(70,20) 

(81.50) 

(72.50) 

1 

51 

4 

35 

2-4 

(3.90) 

( 2,00) 

(3*50) 

42 

9 

31 

5-6 

(5,30) 

(4,50) 

(5.10) 

35 

4 

39 

7-10 

(4,40) 

(2.00) 

(3.90) 

45 

4 

49 


(5*60) 

(2,00) 

(4.90) 

More ihaa 85 

1 6 

101 

10 

(10,60) 

(8 C 00) 

(10.10) 

Total 

sop 

200 

1 OqO 


% v o -v/ / \ * w w 0 ^ \ I 0 J 

No fce ; J5.gu.res within brackets indicate percentages 


. 5*25 


vertically. 

Hie question of maintenance of the capital asset of a 

is 


house (irrespective of the magnitude of the fracture) 

quaes ■' 
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1 of average income 
any income status - 
low income level According i.o the 
e maintenance cost involves 2.5 to 

Since the slum and 

gS gelll L 


important he cause it involves the 3-4 yea 
of the adult income of any worker at 
whether high or middle or 
■type of materials used , ih 
5 percent of the capital cost of the nouse 
squatter inhabitants belong to lower-income strata* 
have kutcha houses they have the maintenance of cost could be higji 
10 percent. It is more often, difficult for them to hire 
labour and skills to repair the house. SUrther, bringj.t Jt^e 
mercy of the rainfall or heat or cold in kutcha houses, the [_ 

high priority » only alternative 
feculty of labour and some 

help of a friend -artisan, if available* f°r semi -te.chni cal 
advice. Consequently, it has been found that 829 households 
(or 82 . 9 -percent out, of a total of 1 000 sample households) . 

652 slum-households and 177 squatter households have to engage 
_ ihfitliey thev are tenants or ovners > nnd only 171 


f for repairing becomes a 
to them is to put their om 



Ho. of squatter 
houses 

mmm 


(Sitso) (87.50) (55790) 

Ci8?50) (11?50) (iTTio) 

dlsTco) (i'§§700) (ik%t» 

within brackets indicate percentages, 
houses in the slums and squatter areas were 
• residential uses - some were being used 
ince-cum-coonercial 5 or ’residance-cum- 
■purposes. ihe proportion xor exclusive 


III .lotal 


(xii) 

Multi- 


S 1 -* 


residential usesjon the whole was 83 percent - with variations 
b<i ng 84.8 percent in slums -and 76 percent in squatter 
colonies; for ’residence- ^m-comercd-al* , on the whole 15»4 
but in slum areas 14 percent and 21 percent in squatter 
areas; however, the proportion for -the ’ residence -cum- 
indusf rial 1 use was 0.5 * both u f ( macro and 
two speci fi micro levels. However, the proportions of the 
use for purely ’commercial purposes viO- 0.8 percent, in 
slums? 2.5 percent in squatters area? and cn the vfaole ? 1*1 
percent. She lower proportion for ’residential’ purposes 
in squatter settlements as compared to slum settlements and 
higher proportion for : residential-oum”COimiercial ’ and 
’commercial’ purposes was due to compulsions in the ’squatter 
areas’ (which are generally a, :aated cn the fringes of the city 
and usually not within the city or in the central parts of 
the city) which demanded availability of commercial ’goods 5 
and ’services’ to meet particularly the daily needs hypriy or 
within the localities concerned. (Jbr details Table jsyl ) 

TabXe- 7 3 i 4 s Use to which the buildings (or census 
Houses) are put in the Slum and 
Squatter areas in Ivanpur city (in 1976 ) 


jType of Houses 

Slum &re a 

Squatter j 
-Area 

Total 

I. Residential. 

678 

152 

83 0 


(84.8) 

( 76 . 0 } 

(83.0) 

II « Residential- --cum- 

112 

4 2 

154 

commercial • 

( 14 . 0 ) 

(21.0) 

( 15 . 4 ) 

HI . Residential-cum- 

4 

yytyty 1 

5 

Industrial 

( 0 . 5 ) 

( 0 . 5 ) 

( 0 . 5 ) 

IY . Oommercial 

6 

(0.8) 

5 

( 2 . 5 ) 

■ 11 
(1.1) 

Y. Total 

800 

( 1 00.00) 

200 

(100.00) 

T'000 . 
(100.00) 


Note; figures within brackets indicate percentages 
m-y. vertically. 

di), Bpa d a ; 5.25 The provision of kuicha/pucca roads perform: the 
8 arteries in a residential colony - as also in business districts 

and industrial areas or oixice complexes<, The roads enable the 
ease or comfort or facility for the movements of the pede strains, 


s iSfc 2 

Mcycles 5 rickshaws, ekka, tongi, scooters, three wheelers, 
cars, buses, trucks etc. -depending upon the quality of the 
road surfaces and the width. In slum and squatter areas the 
roads/ lanes, in general are /poor quality - and many a times 
even, on their peripheries. Existence of the 'pucca 'roads as an 
infrastructure which goes a long way in. lubricating the people©' 
activities and economic activities of the area. Presence of 
*kutcha* roads - though helpful in some way ; quite often it 
comes as a nuisance for the flow of water during rainy so'ason- 
making cess poqjUs -on gendering growth of adverse elements for 
the development/health and. cleanliness? makes children and 
their clothes dirty -full of dust - vhep they use the 'kutcha' 
roads and lanes as play -grounds as no olay grounds or any big 
area suitable for playing, is available c 

5. 2 6 In the slum and squatter colonies s in Ivanpur city, 

1 kutcha * roads serve 864- (or 86*4 percent'; of the 4 000 sample 
households, 'veiy near the house * » 75 (or .7,5 percent), at a 
distance *upto 30 metres from the house’? 35 '(3.5 percent), at 
a distance range of 31-60 metres? 17 /( or 1/7 percent) , at a 
distance range of 61-1 00 .metres? and 5 (or 0,9 percent), at a 
distance of 'more then lOo metres'. In the specific areas, of the 
slums and also the squatter - the proportional distibution of 
the houses for distance ranges is by and large, approximately 
the same (See Uhb-e 6 .15) » 

5.2 f 7 In regard to 'pucca' roads, 260 house's (or26 percent) 

are 'veiy near the pucca road'? 447 (or 44,7 percent) houses, 
are upto a distance of 30 metres? 163 (or 16 , ,3 percent) houses, 
are in the distance range of 31-60 metres? 60 (or 6,0 percent) 
houses, are in the distance range of 51 • *'! 00 metres? and 70 
(or 7 percent) houses, are nt a diet :• c.., of uo;* than 100 metres. 
However, in the proportional distribution of houses separately 
for the slum houses and squatter house • ..r relation to' pucca* 
roads distances differences exist? for r.m 'h, the percentages 
of houses having 'pucca road veiy near the house", are 24,3 
percent . for slum houses* and 33 percent xhr squatter houses? 
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45.6 percent and 41.0 percent »f or houses ’upto 30 metres' - 
distance? 16.8 percent and 14.5 percent* for houses at ’31-60 
metres’ distance? 6*2 percent and. 5 percent ior houses at 
*61-100 metres’ distance; and 7.1 percent and 6.5 percent for 
houses at ’more than 100 metres’. In smaller sized slums 
and squatters of Group-I » Group II , III aggregate percentages ^ 

of ‘houses’ near ‘-he house’, ’upto 30 metres and ’31-60 metres’ 
distance from pucoa road, the squatters lead over the slums, "but 
later on, in Group IV and vithe slums, lead over the squatters. (Se e 
fable 5.15). 

5.28 In respect of ’ Electrified Beads *, the percentages of 

the ’pucoa roads' almost agree or very near the for all the 
five groups (Group I-V) though with a minus point for Electrified 
Scads both as regards the combined data, of slums and squatters 
houses as well as individually for the slum houses and squatter 
houses (See columns 3 and 4, 6 and 7 ,and 9 and 10 about slums. 


Squatters, and slums Plus squatters. (Sbr details see Sable 5,15) 

fable 5,15* Slums and Squatter Houses and their instances 
from Kutchm , Pucca and .'Electrified' Boads in 


t Group 1 
IHo . 

Distance 

XS-cUJL HU X J 

1 Slum House 

VJ.11 1 JKJ ^ J 

Squatters House 

s Grand fetal of 

from the 

IKutcha 

Pucca 

ElecH 

Kutchal 

Pu oca 1 E!e c*~ 

slums/ squ< 

at ter 

j Houses 

I Boads 

Boads 

tri- 1 
field 
Boad 

j Bonds 

Bo'-dej 

i tri- 
fled 
Beads i 

Kutchal 
Boads ■) 

Pucc 
i ibad j 

Elec 

tri 

jfied 

Bonds 

1 

rniz: 

hie 

(3) 

(.4) _ 


1.6) 

T77 

Tel 

rm 

TToT“ 


I. Very near 6 90 1 94 1 92 

to the houai86.2) (24.3) (24.0) 


II . Upto 30 
metres 

III . 31 -60 " 

IV. 61-100 « 

V. More than 
100 *' 


60 365 377 

(7.6) (45.6) (47.1 ) 

29 1 34 1 28 

(3.6) (16.8) (16.0) 

13 50 50 

(1 .6) (6.2) (6.3) 

8 57 53 

(1.0) (7.1) (6.6) 


174 66 5 9 864 260 251 

(87.0) (33.0) (29 .5) (86.4) (26.0) (25 .t) 

15 82 91 75 44 468 

(7.5) (41 .0) (45 .5) (7. 5) (44.7) (46.8) 


(- 


800 


8 ' 


800 


6 29 17 35 163 155 

(3.0) ( 14. 5) (13. 5) (3. 5) (16.3H15.5) 

4 10 6 17 60 56 

[(2.0) (5.0) (3.0)(1 .7) (6.0) (5.6) 

1 13 17 9 70 70 

1(0.5) (6.5) (8*5) 1 0.9) (7.0) (7.0) 


200 200 1000 1000 1000 


it 


1 00 . 00 ) ( W. 0o)TT00 .ooTCToo . W( iTCoo rT^.«RToT.357Ci 00 


Hotel Jigures within brackets indicate percentage distri- 
bution vertically. 


5.29 In residential/non-residential areas , the prevision, 
of drains for the flow of water daring rainy season, and for the 
outflow of used and waste water is essential;- to protect the 
houses ana walls rotting affsc*-sd adverse iy due io l- ' - .jolty 
(in the absence cf the drains) and also to prevent the 
development of in annate. :ty conditions, She outflow facilities 
of night soil as aiso/vaiicus wastes through a well-built 
sewerage is a ’must J rand in this direction any apathy on 
the part of the local government, iev-3 tops . a volcano of 
pollution not only in the residential colonies but also in the 
neighbourhood „ f ihe state of affairs that existed in slum 
areas of Kanpur city upt-o mid -1950's and thereafter has been 
described earlier in Chapters 11 and III. However-, fresh lock 
for the mid -1 970's is essential to overview the situation that 
prevailed in 1976 C 

5,30 Drains in existence in Kanpur's slums and squatter 

colonies are of two types ~ 'l ent ch a ' and 'jnoo&J 1 . She former 

, /ofdfie households and are „ . 

type cover 50 percent/, vesy near the ndnse , me re is pucca- 

drains are jjnore at a distance ’upto 50 metres and above * 

serving about 70 percent of the houses „ • .... 

■ ■■/Almost it *13ar 

proportional distribution emerges ; !> a Squatter colonies.-. 

. therefore - the over,-?! proportion^, perc-entr.g^r.: are 
also almost the same for the combined picture of slums and 
squatter eclcni. f- "di.::: ■ gefh^r. Uiatever differences that 

come up relate to grcap-II (upto * 50 . metres olston.ee from 
houses') that is, 4 3,5 percent fer >icca drains in olromsJ 
38 $ for puoca drains, in. squatter colonies" and 42,4 percent, f..r 
the combined total of eluae ana skitters settlement e together 
(See fable -5.1 6) « 
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Table 5.16s Slums and Squatters Houses and their Distances 
from 'Kutcha * and Pucca Drains in. Karimr 
(in 1976) 


Distance from 

In 

slums 

In Squatters 

In Total 0 : 

f Slums 

Houses 

Drains 



plus Squatters 

(1) 

Xiuteha 

(2) 

Pucca 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

I . Very near 
the house 

401 

(50.1) 

236 

(29.6) 

102 

(51.0) 

58 

(29.0) 

503 

(50.3) 

294 

(29.4) 

II .upto 30 n 
metres 

176 

(22.0) 

348 

(43.5) 

40 

( 2 0.0) 

76 

(38.0) 

216 

(21 .6) 

424 

(42.4) 

III .31 t60 " 

100 

(12.5) 

122 

(15.3) 

37 

(18.5) 

33 

(16.5) 

137 

(13.7) 

155 

(15.5) 

IY.61-100 « 

56 

(7.0) 

46 

(5.7) 

19 

(9.5) 

10 

(5.0) 

75 

(7.5) 

56 

(5»6) 

T.lOo & 

more ” 

67 

(7.0) 

48 

(5.9) 

2 

(1.0) 

23 

(11.5) 

69 

(6.9) 

61 

( 6 , 1 ) 

Total 

800 80o 

( 1 S 0 . 00 ) ( 100 . 00 ) 

200 

(100.00) 

200 1000 
(l00.00)Tl 00. 90) 

Ipoo 

(100.00) 


Note : 






,xv) 5.31 Out of 1000 sample of slum and squatter 

households 


581 houses do nj> of s e w e ^g e services; and 
41 9 house s/have A of the services of the 

sewerage system. Out of the 41.9 percent, vho have the privilege 
of these services - 14.7 percent have the sewerage ’veiy near 
the house { ?12„8 percent, ’upto 30 metres distance from the 
house*; 9.4 percent, between *a distance of 31 -60 metres ' ; 

3 percent, between 'a distance of 6l ~i 00 metres; and 2 percent 
eJ& a distance of ’more than 100 metres. In case of 800 ■ 

sample slum residents, the situation is that 348 houses 
(or 43.6 percent) have sewerage services, but 452 houses (or 
56.4 percent) dp not have the facility. Out of 43.6 percent 
bene £L claries, 13.4 percent have the benefit *veiy near the 
house*; 14.4 percent, upto a ’distance of 30 metres* 10.8 
percent, upto ’distance of 31 -60 metres’; 3,3 percent, between 
a distance of 61-1 00 metres? and 1.7 percent, a t a distance 
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of mJ)re than. 100 metres, ,imongst 2 GO sample squatter 
households, 129 (or 64.5 percent) have 'no' benefit of 
sewerage system and 71 (or 55.5 percent) enjoy the benefit, 
Again, out of 55.5 percent beaeficiaiy squatter houses, 20 
percent, have the sewerage ’veiy hear the house’; 6.5 
percent, 'upto a distance of 50 metres’; 4 percent, at a 
’distance of 51-60 metres; 2 percent, at a distan ce of 
61-100 metres; and 5 percent, at a ’distance of more than 
1 00 metres. "Hius , proportionately the slum -dwellers are 
little better situated in regard/ sewerage facilities over 
the squatter residents, (-^or details see Table 5.17) 

Table 5.17; Sewerage System in Slum and Squatter 


Settlements in Kanpur city (in 1976) 


(xvi) 

l%ter 

Supply 


Group 

Distance from 
House 

In slums 

In Squa- 
tters. 

Total of Slums 
& Squatters 

"Til "T2 T“ (3) (4J _L5I J 


I . Yery near the 
house 

II . Upto 50 metres 

III. 51-60 
IT. 61-100 ’« 

Y. 10$ & more” 

YI i'To sewerage 

Total 


107 

(15.4) 
115 

(14.4) 
86 

( 10 . 8 ) 

26 

( 3 . 3 ) 

14- 

(1.7) 

452 

(56.4) 


40 

( 20 . 0 ) 

13 

(6.5) 

8 

(4.0) 

4 

( 2 . 0 ) 

6 

(3.0) 

129 

(64.5) 


8O0 200 

(iWToo) (Too. 00) 


147 

(14.7) 
128 

( 12 . 8 ) 

94 

(9.4) 

30 

(3.0) 

20 

( 2 . 0 ) 
581 

(58.1) 

1000 - 

(100.00) 


5^3 2 Sie survey in regprd to water supply facility 

made a guideline an incorporating groups of households 
getting water-supply (i) within the house/house premises; 
(ii) upto a distance of 30 metres; (iii) upto a distance 
between 31-60 metres! (iv) a distance between 61 -1 00 metres 
and (v) a distance over 1 00 metres. The guideline was ^ 
drawi from the provisions made in Kanpur Bye-laws' 
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a g well as the TJaited Nations Indicators for the Housing 

4 -} 

levels of living - as discussed under Ohapteiv-II . 

5.35 An analysis of the sample data a& given under 

fable 6.18 » give a some interesting results, firstly, it 
comes, out that out of 1000 slum and squatter sample households, 
18.1 percent had supply of water within the p. emises of the 
residences either from tap or hand-pump or well* 50,7 percent, 

f S 

from a distance of upto 30 metres? 14.4 percent, from a 

? ? 

distance of 31 *-60 metres? 8.8 percent, from; a distance of 

i » » 

61-iQo metres, and 8 percent, from a distance of more than 

f 

100 metres. In case of the slum households (numbering 800 
in the sample of 1000 households), it vas found that 167- 
(or about 21 percent) slum -households had tap or hand- 

pump or well within their residences? the remaining 79 
percent had to carry the water from outside; 52 percent, from 
a distance -of upto 30 metres? 14.3 percent, from a distance 
between 31-60 metres? 6,9 percent, from a distance of 61-100 
met ere s? and 5.8 percent, from a distance of 1O0 me teres and 
over. Qn the other hand squatter households (2O0 

in the sample of 1000 households), it came out that only 7 
percent, had water supply within the residential premises 
either through- tap or ^hand-pump or well? 44.5 percent, upto a 
distance of 30 mete rea, 15 percent, from a distance between 
'31-60 metres? and 17 percent from a distance of MOO mete res 
and over*. 

5.34 Relatively the slum-dwellers were better situated than 

the squatter in regard to water-supply? firstly, because slum- 
dwellers are old dwellers and staying in legalized Ahatas - ; 
where density per acre is also higher and overcrowding in 
rooms is also probably higher? secondly, the scatter households 
are by and large living on unauthorised land which is often 
MM; outside the purview of the city corporation- their* s is more 
a sprawl extensively in ribbon-settlements on the road side 
or milway lines with less density of population per acre and 
less room density and the squatters are relatively ne w 

iMMMM'M ^ ^ Ij Sl ^ y^^ — --- ; , 

4)^Para 2.35 about Basic Indicators No. 3 (or B^) 




new dwellers in and around the Kanpur city - vho have to mark 
time before they Gad have a sustained place or location for 



livings they are under lurking threat of being evicted (if not 
bull-dozed) any time. 

fable 5.18s Classified distribution of iQoo sample Slum and 
Squatter Households according to using any one 
of the three sources of hater Supply (fap/Hand 
Pump/ well) in Kanpur (in 1976) 


Ho. of 
Av person 

House using 

hold ^ \otie sq 
Banges'ljv N5® ■' j 
settle- J 


fotal 


—y 

mom 

ZZOTX 

114) 

gjjffsy 

I . Upto 50 H.K. 

Slums ” 

39 

22 

31 

56 

Squatters” 

7 

4 

8 

16 

II . 51 -1 00 

Slums " 

15 

3 

10 

30 

Squatters 

» 1 

1 

o 

c 

5 

III .101 -200 

'■ Slums ” 

6 

1 

5 

8 

Squatters 

" 0 

1 

1 

4 

IY. 201-500 

Slums ” 

2 

1 

2 

4 

Squatten” 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Y. 501-1000 

Slums ” 

3 

1 

0 

3 

Squatters" 

0 

1 

0 

0 

YI . Ab oye 1 000 

Slums " 

3 

4 

4 

2 

Squatters” 

1 

o 

0 

1 

Sub-fotals 

Slums 

70 

32 

52 

103 


00 

• 

O 

(4.00) 

(6.50X12 

Squatter 

9 

7 

11 

30 


Dotal 


513 407 

94 (4TT770) 

155 Hi 

20 (17.50) 

H5 HI 

22 (13.70) 


48 118 

35 (11 .90) 


3 4 4 2 12 62 '87 lOL 

sj» i o o i i ii 14 (iotto) 

70 32 52 103 120 415 800 

(8.70) (4.00) ( 6. 50) ( 1 2 .90) Ii 6 . 00 ) ( 5 1 . SflTtt 00. Co) 

9 7 11 30 20 123 200 

(4. 50)(3.50)(5.50)(15.00) (1O.O0X61. 50)tr50. 00) 

7 9 3 9 6 3 1 33 14 8 538 1 000 1 000 

(7 .90)(3.90)(6.30)(l3.30)(i4,80)T53.80)rTOo. 00)11^0.00) 

Note: figure s id thin brackets convey percentage 
distribution. 


V . 
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5.35 One point that sticks on is that nearly four fifths 
of the slum and squatter households do act. have supply of - 
water in or within their residential premises? and only one- 
fifth have supply of water. But it is important to know that 
how households get pottahle' (or hygienic) water supply .It is 
found that about 28.4- percent of the 1 000 .slum and squatter.,,, 
households have the water supply from taps? la addition, some 
of them use the hand —pumps- as well. It is ahus dear that 
71.6 percent of the slum and squatter households in Kanpur 
city do not have the facility of hygeinie (or potable water 
supply), in mi d-1 950’s, in Kanpu r diy, as a vhole, 35.12/ 
percent of the households did not have water supply throu^a ' 
tap? and 37 percent of the households had a pressure of 
6 -10 households or more’, on the service of one tap only. 
Vhereas, in mid-i 970's (that is 20 years’ after) the situation 
in slums and squatter areas is still worse than vhat was in 

' "H 

the city as a whole twenty years he fore. She distances of. 
the water-supply resources for The f our- ft. fths of the house- 
holds range ■ much ahead of the maximum allowable distance 
of 200 ft. under the fthnta Bye-laws and more than 100 yds. 
prescribed under the TJ Indi on' terns of potable water supply. 

fable- 5.1 9* Supply of Potable ifeter through fans in the 

slum and Squatter Settlements in Kanpur city for 
284 houses only out of a ehmple of 1000 houses. 


ST7 

No. 

Distance 
from the 
house^ , 

(m mte) 

Slums 

(la) 

Iff 1):|ah 

in Squatter 

area 

(ho.) 

fotal 

(Ko.) 

(D 


fa 351 

(4) . 

(5) 

1. 

in the house 

22 

faflh ||| 8 ; || 1. 

30 

(10.50) 

II . 

within 30 Metres 66 

■' 128 

194 

- 

-31 -60 ' 

Illl iffl ' 

l-’f '■ 

(68.00) 

Ill 


16 

(5.50) 

IV. 

61-100 .. ' 

• 4 

2c 

32 

(11.00) 

' v. 

Above *100 n 4 

■ 8 

12 


/ . ; ; ;K : 

total 



(4.00) 

71 - 

1 04 
( 3672) 

180 . ' 
(63.8) 

- 284 

(iooToo) 


aSfots i j&gurcs within brackets indi cate percentage 

distribution both horizontally and vertically. 
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»I » 7 -y fasoa vail dmwa by bucket and wpe, filth -cum 
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5.36 A further analysis of water supply through 'tap* 
is crucial and meaningful in respect of distances of ’taps 
from the dwellings of th slum and squatter households. It can 
he seen, that out of 284 households having ’tap’ water supply? 
180 (or 63.80 percent) are from squatter households and 1O4 
( 13. percent) are from the slum -dwellers. In essence, 180 
squatter households represent 90 percent of the total sample 
of 200 and only about 1 04 slum households ,(oa3y 13 perceirt 
of The total sample of 80o slum households. . Thus it is 



the slum dwellers who are poorly off from the advantage of the 
supply of water from taps as compared to squatter households. 
Again , 30 (or 1 0.5’ percent of the total of 284 slum and 


squatter households) have supply of water from taps; 194 
(or 68 percent), from a distance within 30 m., 16 (or 5.5 



percent), from a distance between 31-60 m, ? 32 (or 11 percent ] 
from a distance between 61-1 Go m» and 12 (or 4 percent), 
from a distance of’lOo m. or more'. 

5.37 %c© the situation through environment improvements 

expenditure ending December 31, 1974 (relating to community 
ts and essential services) under the last phases of the Iburth 

SmT e S s" "~ P ^ an<3 in the '&&& (and final) Plan, a scheme of 

Program^ Environment Improvement of Slums under the Minimum Heeds • 
Programme , was of the oracr of Ho. 14.1 million 5 ' in Kanpur 
of which the expenditure incurred on water mins (i.e. - supply 
of portable water) in the slum areas was Ps. 0^357 million 
covering the 20,980 Ei/I, Probably, of late, this operation 
ni^it have accelerated during 1975 and 197 6? however, in the 
absence of data it is not possible to make any observation 
though it is known that fbr The financial year 1975-76 
Ps.1 0 lakhs were to be spent for the basic amenities in Juhi- 
Ba m Devi and "Usoanpur localities, Hhe water-supply services 
f caqfce analysed according to the density pressure of less than 

10 persons on one particular soiree of water ac sir own in 
-able 19. Prou the data it turns out -tint in size Group -I 

5) -he area, covered were; Harjendra Ha gar, Juhi Babuiiya, 
Pratapganj , Onpurva and Pokarpurva, Kakadea, Ihakanpurwa, 
Shugatgmj , Babupurva, Muzaffnrpur - intended to benefit a 
population of about 158,000 in these localities. 
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there are 46 households who draw water from one source-vhet-he r 
fep/hand-pump/well apd 'the pressure per unit* of the source 
;.s less than, persons in Grcu p-II , from 16 households; in 
Groap III fron 8 households ;in Group IV, fron 2 households; 
in Group V, fron. 3 households and Group VI, f rom 3 households. 
4 density pressure "between 11-20 persons on one particular 
source of water supply in respect of Group I is fe'om 26 
households; and in Groups II.,/ Ill, IV, V and VI from 4 or less 
households, k density pressure of 21-30 persons on one, source 
of .water supply is from 31 households, in Group I ? from 
10 households in Group II, and from 5 or less households in 
Groups III , IV, V and VI. A density pressure of 31 -50 
persons on one source of water is from 56 households of Group 
I; from 30 households, of Group II ; from 4 households, ; of 
Group III; and from between 2-4 households of Groups IV, V 
and VI. : Again, a density pressure of 51-10Q persons on one 
source of water is from 18 households, of Group I; 59 
households, of Groi p II » 23 households, of Group III; 8 
households each, of Groups IV and V; and 12 households of 
Group VI. A density pressure of 'above lOO persons' on .one 
soiree of water is from 200 households of Group I; 175 
households, of Group II, 137 households, of Group-Ill ; 

119 households, of Group IV; 61 households, of Group V; and 
lOi households, of Group VI „ 

5 . 3’8 finally, it^erges that from 538 households (or 53„8 
percent) s 41 5 slum households (51 *9 percent); .and 1 23 . squatte: 
households (61 c 5 percent), using any one of the three water- 
supply systems created pressure of MOO persons or more Mon 
one unit of the source; 148 households (or 14.8 percent) . 

-o'-— ~ M"? (16 percent) slum households; and 20(1 0 peroet 
squatter households caused a pressure of 51-100 persons per 
unit of water supply system; 1 33 (or 13r3 percent); 1 O 3 slum 
households .(12.9 percent ) 1 and .30 squatter households 
(15 percent) caused a density of 31-50 persons of per unit 
of water supply system? 63 (or 6 C 3 percent! 52 slum household 

. : V; ■ , L : : : " : ■" . ; • " 
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(6.5 percent)? and 11 squatter households (5.5 percent) 
created a ’density of 21-30 persons’ per unit of water supply 
ay st era; 39 households (or 3.9 percent)? 32 slum households 
(4 percent) and 7 squatter households (3.50 percent) introduced 
a ’density of 11 .20 persons’ per unit of water supply system? 
and 79 households (or 7.9 percent); 70 slua households (8.7 
percent); and 9 squatter households (4.5 percent) caused a 
den. si % r of ’upto 10 persons ’ per unit of water supply system 
conclusively, it follows that in proportional terns 61.5 
percent of The squatter households had reliance on a water 
supply system where density is more than MOO persons' per 
unit as compared to 51.9 percent of slur, households. 

5.39 Birbher both for slun and squatter households the 
proportion of the households suffering from heavy density is 
varying in a direct proportion to the number of households - 
that is more households suffered from high density on any one 
unit of the three water supply systems. Also; The crowding/ • 
pressure was associated inversely with 'the size of the Ahata s- 
larger the ahata size in terms of number of household-, lesser 
the pressure on water sources, and smaller the ahata size, more 
the pressure on the water, sources, lUriher, it is averred 
that spontaneously, the pressure would have been mote on ‘tap* 
as it would command more households because of the higher 
quality of water supply “immune from risks of a series of 
infections and diseases. (Refer to Table 5.1 S, 

% 40 ’Bath-rooms’ availability within or near the house- 
for bathing/ washing clothes with facility of privacy is of 
essential value for maintaining cleanliness, personal hygiene 
and warding off the collection of dust and dirt. In slum and 
squatter settlements, the scarcity or absence of bathing 
facility is a miserable Lacunae which inhibits good health. In 
Kanpur's slums and squatter settlements 698 h ou se s/h ou seh old c 
(or 69.8 percent) do not have at all the bathing fecdLlities, 
either in or near the house or upto a distance of more than 


100 sq .metres. 3iey are compelled to forego bathing and 

washing and might walk (if, -time permits) to other aei^ibour- 

hood or to the public stand-pipe - open to all or negotiate 

from home or factory to the Ganges and back home or strai#it 

over to work place. Shis, is. tragic. However, in* slums and 

numbering 

squatters' households/in all 302 (236 in slums and 66 in 

squatters thick have bath-room conveniences as follows s-(i) 

very near the house, for 7 9 slum households and 10 squatter 

households; (2) upto a distance of 30 metres * for 90 slum 

households and 26 squatters; (3) upto 31-60 metres, for 52 

slum households and 60 squatters; (4) upto 61-100 metres, for 

10 slum households and 5 squatter; and (5) at a distance of 

more than 100 metres, for 5 slum-households and 16 sqi^at^e^rs. 

t is of interest that squatter households are -a little^, placed 

in regards to bath-room facilities over slum -households, of 

the 31.2 percent of households who have the bath-room 

to 

conveniences neaXGa^a^age- ble nienpr. coo , the best frequency 
is at -a di stan ce 'upto 30 metre s * for 9C slu,^ h ou seh old s (or 
11.3 percent) and 26 squatter households' (l 3 percent) followed 
by ’very near the house', for 9.9 peiceai slum households and 
8.9 percent for the combined proportiorh of slum and squatter 
households (ibr details see fable 5.'.20.t 


Sable 5 , 20 ; Bathrooms/bathing facilities in the Slum and 
Squatter Settlements in Kanpur city 
(in 1976) 

Mo. “of Hgluse olds in Slums 
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Mote; ilgures within brackets indicate the percentage 
distribution both horizontally and vertically. 


5.41 Hie disposal of day's left -outs, wastes, etc. (ail3.ee 
garbage ’) needs daily cleansing and disposal away from human 
habitations , any belay o r negligence in disposing or T/jib§Lous 
garbage ^rentes breeding of mosquitoes , ssts in motion J 
types Z°nau seating odour and suffocating gases. Regular 
clearance is the best solutions occasional' clearance, not veiy 
safe; and no clearance, is freight with release and inc^eeje of 
disease, environmental pollution ; and consequent bad health/' 
death rates . and iafentile mortality within the colonies. 

It was onlg&u? 54.8 percent of the houses that the clearan.ce 
of garbage was done regularly - but the specific proportions • 
in the. slums and squatter area were 37 »2 percent arfl 25 
percent respectively; 27,5 percent of the houses, had 
occasional clearance; but specific proportions in slums and 
squatter areas were respe ctively 28.5 percent and 25.-5 
percent respectively; and the houses from which ’no clearance * 
was the rule, represented a proportion of 37*7 percent (the -.-- 
hi^aest percentage at the macro-level) -but • the specific pro.- 
portions of the slums and squatter settlements were 34.3 
percent and 5 ,5 percent. Slug, the general situation for the 
. ’clearance of ..garbage’ was miserable -it was worse in • - 
squatter houses where moie than half of ;he houses did QCft. 

have any service for the garbage disposal where it were nearly 

one -third of the houses which did not have the benefit of 
garbage disposal. She underlying oar cum stance for poor 
'attendance in squatter area perhaps was its unauthorised status 
in the eyes of local governments,, (i?or details see Table 5,21) 


Sable- 5. 21 * Status regarding the frequencies in ’Garbage* 
Disposal from Slum and Squatter Areas in Kampu: 
City (in 1976) 
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28. stj-iO.ce o:? the latrines from the House 
ana 4 .he Number of Persons using one unit, 
ox lat.im.ne 
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2 he pressure of 10-20 persons per latrine related to 32 
households (or 3.2 percent): 30 slum households and 2 squatters 
it was 21-30 persons, relating to 39 households (or 3.9 
percent)? 33 in slums and 6 in the squatters 5 31-50 persons, 
in regard *,,0 73 households (or 9.7 percent): 83 in slums and 
14 in squatters; above iQo persons, as regards to 237 household* 
(or 23.7 percent): 199 slum households and 38 squatter house- 
holds. But 375 (or 37 .6 percent) of the households (266 in 
slums and 110 in squatters) who did not have the facility of 
latrine (s) and they were ’going out’ -with shy over their 
head. Incidently it follows that one -third of the slum house- 
holds and 55 percent of the squatter households did not h a ve 
latrine facilities - therefore, squatters were badly off in 
relation to the provision of l a t lines near or a t a distance 
beyond 100 metres (See details in 55able S. 23) 
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In re gird to housing conditions (in eluding 
overcrowding) in native places, the slum - dwellers were 
better off at the time of migration vis-a-vis squatter^ 
dwellers. However in regard to housing conditions the 
squatter-dwellers were relatively placed better - ih Kanpur 
primarily due to 'no capital cost for land ' to bo 
incurred for 'unauthorised land**. Ho doubt, the house- 
designs for the dwellers were 'uneconomic' , in both the 
settlements, since only about 50 Percent of the designs 
were side-by-side (or in a row) (Paris 5.01-5.05), 

She smaller households had lesser living space and 
bigger households larger space - broadly, both for the 
slum and squatter households. Again, larger proportion 
of squatter households .lived in one -room houses and a 
larger proportion of slum households lived in more than 3- 
room houses (See paras 5.06-5.07). But, in essence, the 
average -density of households per room vf.s higher 
(at 1.87), in case of slum -rooms? and 1 .55 households, in 
case of squatter rooms - primarily, the higier burden 
ensuing from, the bigger household -.sizes in slums formed 
45.1 percent of 8O0 sample househ., .ids - as against 27 
percent of the 200 squatter households. (Pam. 5.08) 

Doors and windows per-roon (or a house) are poorly 
fixed - and in all such situation, adversely affect 3 the 
health, productivity, income, welfare etc. in eluding the 
poor i trouts of education and Uteraey. In all probability, 
about two -thirds of the squatter households and 55 
percent of the slum households while missing the 
facility of door/ window, can be likened to a group of 
population who miss two or three meals out of the four 
meals. (Paras 5.07-5.1 0) . 

Absence of sanitary facility, presence of "water 
logging etc. are suffered by two -thirds >f the slum- 
dwellers and three -fourths of the squatter households? 
they also live in houses with animal popu latim -this 
however, affects about one-rsixth of the iCqO sample 
a lum and ccui -to r hou seho Id u ( Pa iu a 5.1 2-5 .13). 

As regards, the rent payments remitted by 
the tenant-residents the analysis is done according to 
five rent ranges? (i) 'Hi 1' rent? (2) upt^ 

(3) Hs.6-10; (4) Us. 11-20? and (5) its .20 and over. Those 
lino did riot pay rent were 34,3 percent 1- cause 22.7" 
percent owned houses and 11.6 percent .livoc in rent-free 
houses; 15.6 percent paid uptc us. 5 per men th; 21.2 
percent , paid Be . 6-1 0 p .m » 1 9 , 1 0 re rcent , Bo . 1 1 -20 p .mi 
and 9.8 percent, Bs.pO and over. A u m.*,l is that 77.9 
percent were rent-paying hpaooh... Ids -.song lum -dwellers. 
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only 17 percent among squatter households. .275 Cor 
27 V3 percent )of households kept co-tenants or sub- , 
tenants* 238 by slum' households and yjL squatter 
households. Repair responsibility of the houses is 
that of the tenants/© wo. era them serves in case of 829 
households and in case of 17 1 houses that of land-' 
lords s Some houses (about 83$) are purely for residen- 
tial usee; 15. 4$, for i’esidentia.i-cum -commercial purposes; 
1.1 percent,, for commercial uses i and only 0.5$, tor 
residentia 1- aim -indu stria 1 uses (Paras 5. 14-5.24) . 


'Kutcha* roads , serve 86,4 of households? 
and *pucca * roads 2 5 percent of households* However, 
33 percent of squatter households are served by ’puecn. 
rondo - though 87 percent are served by ’kutdia * 

.road 


Om 


She proportion of the services of kutdia or 

.. — n « ... .. _ .1 .1 n -* .i . - . 


only 


pucca roads- in regard to slum and squatter households 
nonetheless, vaiy according to- distal ees from the houses. 
Brains 1 services are also have ’kutdia' and ’pucca' 
construction; and broadly 50 percent households are 
served by ’kutdia’ drains and the other 29 percent by 
’puccn ’ drains and about 20 percent do not have drains . 

So also in regard ’ sewgroge ’ services. 58i (or 58 r i % * 
households, have the facility; 14.7 percent, very near 
the house; 12.8 percent, 'up to a distal ce of 30 meters'; 

9.4 percent, 'at a distance of 31-60 meters' ; 3 percent, 
at a distance of 61-1O0 meters; and 2 percent, at a 
distance of '101 metdrs and more’, **ater supplv tt 
available either by water tap, well or tube-well;' 

28.4 percent get water through tap - though the 
dumber of slum households is only 13 percent but 

fcha i» or squ^i c ^ e r s s 90 percent. Rest of the households 
avail; water-supply through we lls/tube -we 11s viii ch is . not 
quite healthy. Under the 'Environmental Improvements * 
of Slums B id ginme> wiii ch commenced in the Sburfeh Plan in 
Ian pur »expendi turn of Rs .1 4 . 1 ni lii on wa s in edited unto " 
t-he end of December 1974 oi which on water-mains was 
of Rs. 0.357 million and for 1 97 5 and 1976 a provision was 
made of Rs.1 million. However, the pressure on 4 " 
eadi of tne sources of water— supply was very high — in 
some cases pressure was of more than ’1 Co and more’ 
persons and this relates to 538 households? '415 slum 
households and 123 squatter households. * Bn th -room 

facilities we re available to 3.9 percent out of tire lOOO' 
households in the house or house premises Ml .6 percent had 
nT ‘ n dr sconce of ’upto 38 meters’; 6 percent, be tween ? 
31-60 meters; 1.6 percent, between 61-100 meters; ‘ 
and 2.1 above 100 meters’ and about 69.8 percent. V'-vino* 
miscellaneous arrangements -at different distances. ‘latrine- 
were m the house or in premises in cr.ee of 1 9 6 p 0y7 4c J ; ' 
for 23.1 percent, at a distance 'of upto 30 meters; Wr' 

15 percent; at a distance of 31-60 meters; for 8.9 Ser- 
cent at a distance of 61-1 Co meters, and for 34.1 percent 


* 52 * 

at a distance of more than 100 meters. Blither, the 
Pressure on latrine vjss of *upto 10 persons’ affecting 14 6 
households; of 11-20 persons, affecting 32 households; of 
21-30 -persons, affecting 39 households; of 31-50 persons, 
affecting 73 households; of 51-1 Go persons, affecting 
97 households; above lOO persons, affecting 237 households 
and rest of the 376 (or 37.6 percent) have to get to 
longer ci.i. 3^9,0.00 s 1*0 iiiee~b Ns'toirG s c&ll* \Po. xn, s 5#25**5»4*1/ 


Ohapter~Yi: * Income levels of the Slum and Squatter 
Households, their average sizes, per 
capita incomes etc. in loan. pur city. 

6.01 In an already referred study done by Prof.BJff , 

Majumdar during mid-1 950’s of Kanpur city » the analysis 
of' levels of living of 4-, 914 mi gront/naisiui grant Emilies 
presented a picture which showed that there was no 
response by about. 5 percent 5 22.7 percent, had a monthly 
income ’below Bs.50’ » 37.99 percent .between Rs. 51-100? 

18.75 percent, Rs.l0i~200? 9.31 percent, Rs. 201-400? 3.32 
percent. between Hs.40l -1 000? and i .08: perceir. , over 
Rs. 1,000. Of all the 4 * Sl4 respondents, about 30.31 
percent were non -immigrants? about 30 percent, were p re -1940 
migrants? and about 38 percent, post-1 t^O immigrants. 
Incidently, it. appeared that the low-income families had a 
soaller family size and higher income families, a larger 
family size; (see 2able-6.0i) . However, ih. sill income 

Sable A Oi : Jhnily 'Sizes according to In care Glasses 
of Hon -Mi giants and Migrants (in Kanpur 
in nid-l 950 *s) . 
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classes the average size of the family - amongst non- 
migrants was the largest? medium. pui case cf pre-1940 
mi giants? and small in case of post-1 94-0 mi grant s . Shis 

g W 

phenomenon £partly due to the characteristics of the migrants 
to leave behind some members of the family in the native place * 
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Of consumption, of ccsnbdi'ties/services in the city (including 
food, clothing and housing) --iwhereas the poverty line 
archived "by Dr. Majumdar ms- Hs.5P ia mid -1950? and '‘‘his 
’latter line’ submerges about 88 percent of non-migrants? 

78 percent of the pre~t940 migiaats; and 70 percent of the pot- 
non-mi giants. .. " 1 

5 able -&03's msnibuiioa of I-on^giants, pre-1940 

Migrants and post-1940 Migrants $ ecordi&g 
per-capita ..Income Glasses in Kanpur Gity 
around mi d -1 9 5 0 ’ s „ 
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14.84 

in 

. 41-50 

. 1,10 
(3.57) 

1 0O2 
(3c 37) 

1.92 

(4.87) 

4.04. 

IV 

. 51-100 

2.-70 

(8.75) 

4. 48 
(14.81) 

9.08 

(23.°2) 

16.26 

V 

. 101-200 

0,87 
(2. -,82) 

0.60 
(it 98) 

1.23 

(3.12) 

2.70 

V I 

. .Above 200 

0«:39 

(1.26) 

0.05 

(0.17) 

0.38 

(0.96) 

■ O.82 

Not 

responded 

2.12 

(6.87) 

1 .59 
(5.2-5) 

1 -25 
(3.17) 

4.96 


iotal 

30.85 

30^ 

39.45 

1 00, 56 


I:// 

(100,00) 

(100.00) 

(lOO.OO) 

* * 


Notes- JSLgures within brackets in O0I.3, 4 and 5 
indicate percentages vertically within the 
_ _ corresponding,, 

6.03 She sample survey conducted in 1976, in Kanpur 

city’s slum and squatter settlements, as stated earlier in 

Ghapter-IV has a sample of lOGO households; 800 slum 

households, and 2 OO^squa tier households. Since the ’level 

of education’ .(as/ investment in human beings) ordinarily 

detemines/bhe. income levels it ms devised to collect 

information on educational levels of the various members 

of the sample 1 000 households. She total number of 

members,- in 8Q0 alum households, were 4,195 "giving m 
average size of households as *5.49’ ? and. in° case of 868 

members within 203 squatter househo Id registered a n 
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average household size of '4.34 persons’* -.. Because squatters 
are usually new settlers, it is usual that all the 
members of the family do not migrate from, the native 
place, liiereas in case of slum -households only a ve ay- 
few ' family members or ’nil* are left behind in the villages. 
Consequently , it happens that the slum households’ average 
family size is bigger than that of the squatter households. 
7.04- Out of 4,195 slum residents, 2,154 (or 50.5 
percent) are illiterate, in case of 868 squatter residents, 

578 (or 66.5 percent) ere illiterate. Primaay level 
education level proportions, for the slum dwellers and 
squatter dwellers are respectively 26.4 percent and 20.9 
percent; middle level education proportions, 13.7 percent 
and 7.9 percent; hi gh school education, 

5.2 percent and 2.8 percent; intermediate education, 

2.3 percent and 0.8 percent; graduate level, education, 

1.2 percent and0.6 percent; above graduate level, 0.5 

percent and 0.3; ^technical or vocational qualified, 
or 0,2 percent both for slum and squatter dwellers. It -thus" 
follows that higher the levels of education, the proper- ' 
tions are lower for squatter dwellers as compared to that 
for slum “dwellers; Oiereas in regard to illiteracy level 
the proportion for squatters is 33.3 percent higher than 4 
that of the slum -levels. Hence, it night be that income- 
levels of the squatters may in general may be lower than 
that of the slum -dwellers - however depending on the 
distribution of the types of occupations they are engaged'- , 
in % ( see fable 6.04). It is also interesting to know High’ - 
School*- »Xnte mediate* graduate* #ost graduated techni cally/ 
vocationally qualified persons numbered 381 (or 9 percentl 
of the total population ,and- 48 percent c£ the - 
persons. Or it ‘{^one . person for every .twp slun-hou seh old o/_- 
a boon in a metropolis - with good chances for employment -dn 
industrial and tertiary occupations, Slither , 

of this qualified category of 381 persons --nearly 
303 (or about 80 percent) were in age-group *18-45 years’ ; 


Sable -6. 04* mstribution of slum, and squatter population 
according to age-groups and Educational 
levels in Kanpur OLty (in 1976) 


| \ - Groups; 

jEduca-\ i 

ffcion i 

f level \ 

6-10 

- - - 

Y -H 

\ 11 -14 

: 1 :: 

. t . . 

s ; 

1 15-17 

1 

\ 

i 

V ‘ 

1 18-45' 46-60 

; S 

< ' 

1 

; » 

; Over 
1 60 

' i Total jPercen- 
j jtage 

i s 

*■■■- ■ - ■ .. - __ 

(1) . 

la 

. . (3; 


(5) 

(6) 

_Jl) 

(8) 

' (9) 

1 .1 lliterate 

658 

93 

78 

919 

293 

11 3 

21 54 

(50.5) 

2. Primary 

428 

174 

58 

348 

77 

18 

1103 

(26.4) 

^.Middle 

22 

142 

71 

289 

26 

4 

554 

(13.7) 

4. High School 

- 

- 

45 

163 

8 

2 

218 

(5.2) 

5 .Intermediate 

- 

mm 

16 / 

73 

1 

1 

91 

(2.3) 

6. Graduate 

mm 

- 

- 

38 

5 

- 

43 

(1.2) 

7 .above Graduate- 

- 

- 

21 

1 

1 

23 

'(0.5) 

8. Technical/ 
Vocational 


— 

— 

8 


- 

9 

(0.2) 

9. Sub-total of 1108 

S lum-d weller s 

409 

268 

1859 

411 

T40 4195 

(100. Co) 

1 .Illiterate 

188 

34 

24 

243 

70 

19 

578 

(66.5) 

2. Primary 

•66 

25 

7 

70 

11 

3 

182 

(20. 9) 

3. Middle 

- 

10 

14 

40 

> 4 

1 

69 

(7.9) 

4. High School 

«N» : 

m m 

• 1 

20 

2 

1- 

24 

(2.8) 

5 .Intermediate 


- 

1 

5 


• - 

6 

(0.8) 

6. Graduate 

- 

++» 

- 

4 

1 

: - ■ 

5 

CO. 6) 

7. above graduate- 

- 

- 

3 

<Um 

- 

3 

10.3) 

8. Technical/ 
Vocational 

<MW 



— 

— 

mm 

1 

(0.2) 


9. Sub-total 
of 


54 69 

>29.3)- (7.9)- 


47 386 88 

( 5. 14) (44 . 5)( 1 0»i ) 


24 868 . . 81 

,27H)(TSo:oo) (TOUTED) 


Grand Total 


.36? ■ , - A 

'(2^S) (9.4T" (6.4 


478 


,$215 499 ' 164 5063 

(44.3) (9.8)(375J(TnU:00) 


lotes* J&gures in within, brackets indicate percentages 
vertically in G0I-9 and in items-9 in both the 
sub-parts horizontally . 



61 or about 18 percent, were in the age -groups • *15-1 7 
years'! and oily 17 (or 2 percent), in. the age -group 
*46-60 and above'. Incidently , it appears that the love 
for good education amongst slum-dwellers is a phenomenon 
largely of Independent India - which provided encourage- 
ment through setting up more schools, scholarships etc. 
to the weaker sections of. the population. 

7.05 Educational levels, associated width family skill 
inherited from the earlier generation or£the senior members 
of family =along 'with the contacts with relations/ 
friends plus individuals' own faculties mid propensities 
to do hard -work help in raising the productivity and 
therefore the income levels. Out of 4,1 95 persons - 
held by 80o sample slum households , 3 C7 8 were not employed 
(or were not in the labour force) and rest 1,117 were 
occupied; (or the proportion of working population was 
24.6 percent 3 * 5 ). It also implies that average woiker! 
household ratio was 1.396 (or 1.4) in the slum settlements. 
In case of 200 squatters households - the total number of 
persons odd occupied persons were - 868 and 27.2 
respectively - giving the proportion of working population 
to total population 32.5 ‘^percent and a ratio of 1,36 
for workers per household. It thus follows that the 
proportion of the- working population is higher in squatter 
settlements than that in slum settlements be can se all 
fond ly of the squatters has not shifted to the metropolis. 
4 gain, on the other side the worker/ family members ratio 
is lovjer amongst the squatters is lower than that for 
slum dwellers - peihaPS due to some woiker of some of 
the families remained behind in the native place to look 
after the farms left behind, (see 2able-<6. 05) 


3) & 4): In comparison the proportion of working population 
to total population according to 1 971 -Census, in 

India, was 31 percent! and perhaps the same 

proportion in 1976-77. 


6.06 According to data presented in Sable -5. 05 arising 
out of a survey of 1000 sample slum and squatter house- 
holds it turns out that, out of 4195 persons in the slum 
colonies, 1 ,117 (or 26.2 percent) were occupied » of 

Tiiich , according to education levels, the illiterate 
workers employment is of 490 (or 43.9 percent) ; of 
273 (or 2.4 percent), primary -level workers! of 188 
(or 16.8 percent), middle school level workers? of 96 
(or 8.6 percent) , high -scho©l levels workers! a£ 30 (or 
2.5 percent), intemediate level workers! of l9(or 1.7 
percent), graduate level workers! of 15 (or 1.3 percent), 
above graduate level; and 6 (or 0,5 percent), technical/ 
vocational level. . . 

7.07 In other words, it also means that out of 21"13 
illiterate persons, 490 workers constitute; 23.2 percent; 
out of primary level 1144 persons, 273 workers form 23.9 
percent; out of middle -school person f . 138. workers? 
represent only 35.7 percent; out of 2.4 3 hi gi -school level 
persons, 96 workers u re 59,5 percent; cut of 9i inter- 
mediate-level persons, 30 workers* 33 percent); out of 

44 graduate -lev el persons, only 1 9( or 43.2 percent) are 
employed workers? out of 24 ’above graduate -level 1 persons 
only 15 (or 62.5 percent) are employed workers? and out of 
9 technical/ vocational level persons, only 6 (or 66.7 
percent 0 are employed workers. 8En P.ny case, it emerges 
that educated classes from hi gi -school to above graduate 
ievel (and also technical/ vocational level) had a hi^i 
degree of unemployment - ringing from 33.5 percent for the 
"fee choi cal/ vo Cci*fci onal 1 c vcl worko ro % 37 « 3 po rocn % £q x 
•above graduate' level worker; +6.0 percent fer graduate! 
level workers; add for iatemediu+.e level workers, 67 



Tatle-6, 05: Educational levels and Occupied Manpower 


Total 


Educa- 

tional 

levels 


Middle 


High School 
Intermediate 


Above Graduate 24 

Technical/ 

Vocational 9 


1 (0.4) 

868 272 • 

( 1013700 ) 


Mote: iigures within brackets under col, 3, 6 and 9 indica' 
percentages vertically and in col, 4, 7, 10 as 

indicator in the Table, _ 

5 

percent? and for high school level workers, 60.5 percent. 

The unemployment among the educated young men is^ane 
.■■■■■■ co misiiB s 

of develop/urban educated ‘ for long? and it is 

pertinent to evolve a strategy, at the earliest, to 
create a pattern of education which, will produce such a 
manpower *Jiich will be required. In the absence of such 
a stazategr, there will be overcrowding of manpower in 
some Qob markets and abominal scarcity of some skills. 


5) In Kanpur City, the malady of unemployment of educated 
young men has been chronic? for example, between 1053-54, 
the registration were 3439 and 6^73 for matriculates 
but placements were only 140 and g09? for Intermediates, 
1,026 ahd 2^47 were the registeratfon but placements, only 
40 and 85? for graduates and post-graduates, 829 and 1^65 
were registrations, but placements only 61 and 132. 411 
told the proportion of placements to total registration 
never" exceeded 4.5 percent, (M Jfcgun&ar: Ibid page 58 
Table -X) 


Slum Oolo? 

On ■ 

•+jt- s 

Persons; Occu- 

Jo (331 

j pied 

to 

wor- 

(2) J 

kers 

L—. L_- 

-,-rr 1 


u oOG 0 ecu paid oaai-Iy in relation to educational levels, 
it appears that. a 'proportional of squatter workers 

are illiterate, foming 57 percent of the toi&L 272 
squatter workers? Pereas, proportion of illiterates 
is 43*9 percent in case of slum workers* However*' in case 
of primaay » middle and high school educational levels, 
the percentages <£ slum workers are hitter at 24.4 percent,. 
i6 0 8 percent and 8,6 percent respectively ->.n 

corresponding percentages are 22.4 percent, ri 0 8 percent" 
and 6.2 percent. Similarly the percentages of workers^ 
declines fast wL"«h hi^aer educational levels both 
for slum and squatter workers but the decline is sharper 
in case ox squatter workers whose proportions for 
intermediate j' graduate and ahwe gradual levelfSl 
percent , ui percent, and 0,7 percent as 'against 2 ]a cevcent 
1.7 percent, and 1,3 percent fox six m workers, nonethe- 
less, the percentages in case of technioal/vooationai •' 
wooers, are almost Identical, at 0 o5 percent and 0,4 
percent ij. regird to slum- workers and squatter workers 
reepeeteveajr-. ftiegatag analysis *«ad]y,eny s ..that moa t 
the wooers, *eve is nigh degree of illiteracy amongst 
squatter workers and better levels of higier educational 
levels anoagrt the slm-dvellers-in ^ Hence, the 

marginal productivity of the worker- ™ ™ 

hP 4 >„-; ,.u . . ' ru " 0u - 11 aver age, mil 

be lower f 0i ,.he squatter workers and that of the .lum 

workers higi; other superposing Sectors, *1* do not 
allow the squatter workers 


„ - -he V 'fiiat^v ely newer 

arrivals an the artfopetts, less of help-,- fecto® such 

! ~ QCGS ’ °“ PQln ' tS et °‘ Nevertheless, it 

worW S« 01 a , W ° f 1589 «»» ^ squatter 
worker 645 workers (or 46 percent) are illiterate ;, n d 

*1 * rkerS (01 70 P e « a* having educational htoi 
npto primary^ standard; thus, it is otoost probable thlt 
l. proportion of workers/heuseholds,, nay Is laying 

- *“ '™» <*> «- mZ * !SW 




>le 6.06s 0 ccupati onal Si stributi ons according to 

Educational levels, amongst members of the Slum 
and Squatter Households. 


Occupa- 

tion 

DLstiibu 


names of oc cupations by code Nos . 

ii j in 11 i n hi 

j( Humber of workers ) 


Till Total 





2 6 45 14 8 26 16 38 155 

(57.0) 



Middle 


High School 


Graduate 


&bove graduate 
Te chni cal/Vo cati onal 
(ii) Sub -Total 
lotal 


(1.5) 12. 9) (28. 3) (9, 2) (6. 3) (21. 5) (8.77 ( 22.4) ( 100. 00) 
19 PI 476 138 6 L 283 87 302 1389 

(T74X 175X34727(9787 (479)( 2 t4) (672) 

Cultivators and agricultural workers. II . Mining and 
Quarrying » Pbrestry , livestock;, Plantations, Orchards etc 
(III & 11 } III . Manufectuzing, Processing, Servicing, 
Sepairs & other than household industry, I?. same as in 3 S 
in household Sscfto^V, 7. Construction. 71. Trade & 
Commerce 711 .Transport, Storage and Communications 

. Oth^r. Services (d di testj c servj ce 3 , p o v. :• , - vm r 


Codes 


516 ?! 

g.9 It, is interesting to see that amongst the slum and 
squatter workers, 34.2 percent were employed in 'manufacturing, 
processing, repairs industry ' and 9.8 percent in 
’household industry 5 » it implies that, 44 percent were 
employed in the 'secondary sector*. However# correspon- 
ding proportions for slum workers are, 35.7 percent and 
9 # 6 r6 spe ctdvely xox .xhs ? man k u factuiin g? pro obb sing $ 
repairs industry ' and 'household industry * - making a 
total of 45.3 percent; . 




Thus, in the secondary sector the employment was hi^ier 
for the slum workers at 45.3 percent that of squatter 
workers which, was 37.5 percent. Since, now construction 
is also considered as an industry , the percentages of 
this occupation of 4.6 and 6.3 respectively for slum— 
workers and squatter workers when added, ,ue 'secondary 
sect or & employment* proportions go ups a 49.6 or 50 

percent' for slqm workers and 43. 8 or 44 percent for the 
squatter workers. Next, in employment importance are / v , 

'other services' , 'frade & Commerce, and Iran sport, 
storage,, and communications* - having the aggregate 
proportions of 21.6 percent, 20.4 percent and 6.2 percent; 
in case of 'other services' and hr he and Commerce * 
squatter workers’ proportions axe higher nt 22.4 percent 
end 21 ,3... percent as compared to 21.6 percent, and 
20,2 percent fox- the slum-dwellers, Ixriher, in case of 
'transport-, storage and cammiri cation ' occupation also 
the proportion • of squatter workers 1:. higher at 8.1 
percent as against 5.8 percent lor slum-workers. It 
implies that in the ’tertiary sector’, the employment’s 
proportion for the slum workers is 47 # 6 , \he res, s it is, 51.8 
percent for squatter workers. In brief, it m be said 
that the squatters' proportion, was higher at 51.8 in 
h the tertiary sector whereas it was 49.6 percent for the 
'slum workers *in %ce'of 47.6 percent for slum wo ike rs 





•tertiary 'sector* and 44- percent for the squatters in 
the * -econdaiy sector* , Thus squatter workers' have 
a lead in the tertiary sector (or services sector) and 
the slum workers in the secondary rector as regains 
the proportion of occupied workers (See Table 6.06) 

6;l0 The primary occupation on the aggregate 

was less -than 3 percent for all the slam, and squatter 
workers - thou^o it was 4.4 percent for squatter workers 
and only 2.5 percent for slum workers - perhaps he cause 
more of open space is available to squatters along 
with their working as cultivators and agricultural 
lahouircra .and live-stock, orchards. This situation 
also in association with construction work" therein 
employment proportion in construction profitable 
six times higher "by 1.5 times more of squatter workers 
than that of the slum workers. 



:''T5'5 s 

6.11 It is difficult to find cut correct income levels 

since the responses in ^e|^ri to income inquiry is not 

rel able -/iom? state £ icome higher tc i^^ff their 

income status; and some/_a Sower figure -with a view to 

escape the tax net. Hence, it was decided to inquire 

in respect of a households 1 expenses on different items 

of consumption and the total expenses incurred in the 
1 *no « 

month £pre ceding the month in which the household 

schedule was canvassed (throu^i questions 22.0 - 23.0 ). 

She expenditure has been grouped in eight expenditure 

classes separately for the slum households and squatter 

households and also the^cbmbihed proportions, (-able -6. 07) 

Table- 6.07* frequencies cf the Sample Slum and Squatter 
Households according to Monthly Expenditure 
Classes in Kanpur City (in June 1976). 


Sli \ House- 

lo 4 holds 

! Expendi>-v.. 
rture . 

1 classes ( Es ^>! 

Numbers 

'>-;-....Sium s Squatter 
households \ Households 

Total 

- - 1 - ■] - r - ^ 

m rir~ 

(3) 

(41 

(5> 

l.upto Hs.100 

53 

18 

71 

- 

(6.6) 

(9.0) 

(7.1) 

2.101-150 

90 

50 

140 

- 

(11.2) 

(25.0) 

(14.0) 

3.151-200 

105 

40 

145 

- 

(13.1) 

( 20. 0) 

(14.5) 

4.201-250 

109 

23 

132 

*r 

(13.6) 

(11.5) 

(13. 2) 

5.251-300 

149 

23 

172 


(18.6) 

(11.5) 

(17.2) 

6. 301 -500 

219 

31 

250 

he 

(26.5) 

(15.5) 

(25.2) 

7.501-1000 

69 

14 

83 


(8.6) 

(7.0) 

(8.3) 

8. Over Es.1000 

6 

1 

7 


(0.8) 

(0.5) 

(0.7) 

Total 

800 

pop.. 

1000 


OSBTOO) 

(100.00) 

(THoToo) 


Hoteo! figures within, brackets indicate percentages vertically. 
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.9. 12 Since the household sizes vailed from i person 

household to 15 persons and above, it was considered 
meaningful to reduce the expenditure levels per capita in 
order to -have a realistic picture of expenditure pattern. 
Hie over-all picture, in regard to the households 
distribution vis-a-vis per capita monthly expenditure 
(June, 1976), for the slum and squatter households is given 
in fable 6 *0 8 below. 

fable- & 0 .& Per Capita Monthly' Expenditure Classes 
. ■ _ : ' ’ a£ Slum and Squatter 

Households in Kanpur ci% (in June 1976) 


Sr. 

Ho. 

Per Gapita 
Expenditure 
Classes 
(Bs.) 


Households ... 


Slum 

Squatter 

fatal 

1. 

Hpto Hs .50 ■ 

357 

86 

443 


(44. 6) 

(+3.0) 

(44.3) 

2. 

51-75 

248 . 

. 61 

309 



(31.0) 

(30.5) 

. (30.9) 

3. 

76-100 

108 

25 

133 



(13.5) 

(12.5) 

(13.3) 

4. 101-150 

71 

22 

93 



(8.9) 

(IT* 0} 

(9.3) 

5. 151-200 

10 

(1.3) 

6 

(3.0) 

16 

(1.6) 

6 « 

201 -300 

6 

(0.7) 

m* 

6 

(0.6) 

7. 1 

fatal 

800 2 00 
(1UO700) (lOO.'OO) 

do 
• 10 
do 


o 

c4- 

CD 

figures within brackets indicate percents® 


verfci ca±3y * . ^ ■. 



6) Out of lOoO sample households, 1 -person households 
were 9.1 percent; 2-person households, 9.4 percent; 

3 -per eon household,. 12.5 percent; 4-person households, 

1 6.3 percent ; 5-peroon household C ,1 3. 2 percent ; 

6-8 person households, 28,5 percent ; 9-11 person- 

, households, 7.5 percent; 12-15 and more households, 

2.9 percent . She corresponding percentages for 800 
tiliM households ares 8,0 percuit, 8.3 percent, ;h: 

12.3 percent, 14.5 percent, i4.3 percent, 30.8 
percent, 8.4 percent and 3 percent respectively; and 
for squatter households thesethre. 15.5 percent, • 

14.0 percent , 13.5 percent, 2.3 percar! , 9 percent, 

20,5 percent, 4.0 percent, and a ; . P ,_A„' ' t respectively. 


m 1 


Household 

Egrpeadlture 


She pattern of expenditure capacity distribu- 
tion of the 80o sample slum households according 

***** tjU a —in *s •mws'At r *?' /— i i-a HPVa i t 




* , , 'V'. b / , ; ■; 

* . i / ► >U, : 

* iLvi w * 

1 1 > : 
V t -: ; " ... 1 • 


the ^urvev xe ao foaowa* p „„ An - . 
expenditure classes* as .xOiYG&Iod / |n expendi- 
ture class ’upto 2s, 100’ proportion of 

households is 6.6 percent* and 9 percent, for 200 - , 

sample squatter households! for expenditure class Bs.lOi- 'i 
150 p mi. the corresponding percentages are 11,3, 
percent and 25 percent; for expenditure, class 2s. 151-200 
p.m.,13.1 percent and 20 percent; for expenditure 
class 2s. 201-250 p.m. 13.6 percent and 11.5 percent; 
for expenditure class 2s* 251 -300 p.m. , 18.6 percent 
and 15.5 percent; for expenditure class 2s*30l-500, 

27.4 percent and 15.5 percent; for expenditure class 
2s. 501 -1000, 8.6 percent and 7.0 percent; and for 
expenditure class 2s. 1 001 and over, 0.-8 percent and 
0.5 percent. 2rom this ordinarily it appears that inequality 
, is more for squatter households as compared to slum 
households. Mien. the total expenditures of the 

, ■ % • 4 

expenditure classes are estimated* the picture emerging 
• of expenditure distribution, between various expenditure 
classes assumes a different b* tiem . Corresponding 
proportions for all the eight expenditure classes of 
the slum households and squatter households respectively 
ares Class I, 1.6 percent and 2.7 percent; 03a ss II, 

4.6 percent and 12.5 percent'; Gh. os III, 7.4 percent 
and 13.9 percent; Class IY, 10 percent and 1 0.3 percent; 

Class V, 16.7 percent and 12.6 percent; Class YI, 35.7 
percent and 24.7 percent; Glass YII, 21.1 percent and 
20.9 percent and Class VIII, 2.9 percent and 2.4 percent. 

In this recast of the : Pattern, the inequity is more 
for slum households than the squatter households. 

(Ibr data see fable 6,09 and also Lorenzo Curve) 



^ able -6. 09 S mstributioii of Slum and Squatter Households 
“ a Expenditure classes and their frequencies m 

cumulative frequeaca.es la liaapur City (in Jun 


er I Oumulotive 
eat froquencie 


.Ounu 


Tacome 

Baages 

Slum 

SHouseh 


397 5 
1 1 250 
18375 
24 525 
40975 
87600 
51750 
7200 


Sub-fotal ' 8(b 1 0Q.,0 

Squatter 

House- 

holds. 

upto HslOO 18 19.0 9.0 75 
101-150 50 25.0 34.0 125 

151-200 40 20.0 54.0 175 

ioOi-250 27 11.5 65.5 225 

251-300 23 11.5 77.0 275 

301-500 31 15.5 92.5 359 

5O1-1OOO 14 7.0 99.5 750 

1 000(4) 1 0.5 00.0 12OC 

Suh-fotal 200 iOOTO 

fotal 

upto Bsl 00 71 7.1 7.1 7! 

101-150 140 14.0 21 .1 1 2! 

151-200 145 14.5 35.6 17! 

201-250 132 13.2 48.8 22! 

251-300 1 72 1 7.2 56.0 27! 

301-500 250 25.0 91 .0 35« 

501 -1000 83 8.3 99.3 75< 

1000(+ ) ■ 7 0.7 100.0 120( 


5325 
17500 
25375 
29700 
47300 
1 00000 
62250 
8400 
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Sable -6„1 Os Total Accumulated Savings Ranges i 
and Squatter households in Kanpur 
Expenditure classes of households 
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n , c XA Jbr a household to" save, ordinarily a rise in 

® BS&2 - a iaocne level does help ia augpieuting the savings artel 
"but. it is possible that sane of the households may 
prove exceptions to the usual pheaaneuoa either aiisidg out 
cf larges: number of members in the households or 
some specialised items of expenditure. Por example,, as 
^ in (Sable 7.10, it is found that ’evesy expenditure 
c2ass « has certain, number of households who ’do not 
save at all. ’ out of 800 sample slum households, 4-12 
(or 51.5 percent) do not save? and of the 200 sample 
squatter households 120. (or 60 percent) do not save’? 
nonetheless, it is true 'that ’non-savers’ abound in 
the first four low income for expenditure households 
forming more than 95 percent. 

$^15 On the other, there is also a possibility 

that a few low-incane households mi^it save (and at a 
higher propensity to save) — piim-ti-hly oe cause of 
they being one or two-member households and belong to 
household group *ho have not developed a wider canvass of 
o#asumption goods/ services. However, it can equally 
he true that higher income hous|ho).a| s savings propensity 
does not turn one to ' hij)aer /be cause of feLedman’s 

irreversibility phenomeniof 'consumer behaviour - as^ 
oan be seen/Uiat at a higher levels, cavings propensity 
ox the hi mx -income households almost disappears from 
Be. 101 -150 and upwaxe.s/.Sunth. household income in case of 
bothSum and squatter households - and in 
some cases savings phenomenon displays lower levels of 
savings propensity . 

6*1,6 ' in all, it is 412 slum-households (or 51.5 

percent) and 120 (or 60 percent) squatter households h 
*0 do act save. It in only 48.5 *M«k of slum house- 
holds who ore savers .add ouly 40 percent o-iuotterhou.se- 

5,6 percent amongst the. 388 saver 
and 12.5 percent r.nuug die 80 savers’ 



9 

l 
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squat "ter households sav e ’upto 2s. 5 P «*&» 7»5 percent 
slum households and 8.8 percent squatter households, save 
’between fin . 6r1 6 p.m *29.1 percent’ slum Households 
and 25 percent of squatter 'households, save &S.H-25 
pjn.'j 3O.7 percent of slum households and 30 percent 
of squatter households, 'save ’its » 26-50 p.m. ’ . » 14.7 
percent of s lum ~h ou. seh old ,0 .and 1 i • 2 percent* of squatter 
households, save ’Its. 51 “1 00 p.in. } ; and 12.4 percent 
of slum households and 12.5 percent of squatter house- 
holds, save ’Rs.lOi and more’. In aggregate, out 
of 1000 sample households, only 468 -^xe severs( l|b le 
6*17 Ihe data add the analysis flowing from 

Eable 7.10 ,only relate to households who had affected 
savings during the month of June 1 9 1 6 — dg longing to 
various expenditure classes of the households. However, 
throughout the year ( in some months) there, are some 
households viio save - and sane others who do not save 
(la some months) . Some are regular savers and some 
are occasional savers. 4b out 509 are in fact* no 
savers’ in-toto #md 491 are savers, of whom only 
468 have been reflected in fable 6.1 1 1 vh o saved in 
the month of June 1976. Of the 491 er.vers, 409 were 
slum households end Q% squ^ter households, Again, of 491 
regular sabers were/374 ? .313 amongst slum house- 
holds and 61 among squatter households -rest were 
occasional savers, that is 1 17 * 86 amongst slum 
households and 31 squatter households. 'Sierefore, it 
is pertinent to refer to the percentage distribution 
of the savers (in different savings brackets) and 

I . . f ■ . . 

non-savers. Ih the ’nil’, upto 2.3. 5 per month, .. 

Rs.6-10, Es.ll -25, Es. 26-50, Rs.5l~l00, and* Ss.lOl and 
more ’savings brackets - the respective proportion are 
48.9 percent, 2.8 percent, 4.3 percent, 14.6 percent, 

16 percent, 7.2 percent and 6.2 percent in case of 
slum households? and in case of squatter households 
59 percent, 5 percent, 3.5 percent, 10 percent. 


, 



tit and 5 percent.. It shows that 
vers was only 4-0 percent gpongst 

ds-and 51 percent gmongst the slum 
le« ,11}-. 

her and proportions of Savers and 
■s kraongst 800 sample Slam Households 
,i,.-au±e Sauatter Households in Kanpur City 


Slum House 


2he institutional agencies used, was by 55,4 percent 
sTrfip** 4 qoc hy ,:r:i end squatter households, in the 
^te., She specific proportions in case of slum house- 
m a sq.ua V&er man sen o Ms -respectively are 57*5 percent 
.5 , -ercent., Ihe agencies used by the 'savers* 
e post-offices, banks* insurance corporation and 
eat funds - the overall proportion for slum and 
■er household agsncy-^dse were respectively 3.5 
t, 7,8 percent; 13.8 percent' and 9.8 percent, 
lecific proportion for edum households as regards 
,£ floes, banks , -insurance corporation and provident 
are 3,9 percent, 8,4 percent, 15.6 percent and hoias> 
jrcent respectively* and in case of slum squatter house/. 



No. of Slum No. of S 
H cfu seh old s * H ou seh ol 
vfoo save so.vc 


Total 


No Saving 3 


Insurance 

Corporation 

Provident 

Hinds 

Total 


* 1T4 1 

fable -6,13s Accumulated Savings of the Slum and Squatter 
Households in Kanpur Gity as at the 
end of June i 976. 


Accumulated 
Savings . 

(Es.) 

Slum 

House- 

holds 

— squatter 1 

House* ! 

holds 

fotal 

House- 

holds 

■ nr 

I 2 ) 

L21 

m 

Hil 

333 

113 

446 

(41.6) 

(56.5) 

(7776) 

Upto Es.250 

71 

21 

92 

(8.9) 

(10.5) 

(972) 

251 -500 

42 

13 

55. _ 

(5.3) 

(6.5) 

(5.5) 

501 -1 000 

67 

13 

80 

(8.4) 

(6.5) 

(870) 

1 001 ^2500 

121 

16 

137 


(15.0) 

(8.0) 

(13.7) 

2501-5000 

102 

10 

112 • '• 

(12.8) 

(5.0) 

(11.2) 

Above Es.5000 

64 

14 

78 

(8.0) 

(7.0) 

(778) 

fatal 

800 

(100.00) 

Z9o_ 

(103.00) 

1000 

(100.00) 


vertically. 

6,19 446 households (44,6 percent) - 333 .slum households 

(41.6 percent) and 113 (56,5 percent) squatter households do 
not have accumulated savings - and only 554 (or 5 4.6 percent) 
have some accumulated savings. It implies that 58.4 
percent of slum households sand 44.5 percent of squatter 
households have some accumulated savings. In the six size 
classes of accumulated savings of ’upto Es. 250* , Es .251-500 » 

Es. 501-1000, fis.1 001-5000, Es, 2501 -5000, and Es.5000, the 
proportion of slum households are respectively 8.9 percent, 

5.3 percent, 8.4 percent, 12.8 percent and 8 percent; and in 
case of the squatter households the proportion are 10.5 per 
cent, 6.5 $, 8$, 5$ and 7$. ■ Except for the first t-wo classes 
(i,e upto Es. 250 and Ea. 251 -500), the proportion of the 
squatter households are hitler than slum households and later 
on in other 4 classes the proportion are hi^ier in slum 
households (cumulative proportion being- 44. 2$) than that of 
squatter households (*ho reach the cumulative frequency to 27$) 
(Thus in absolute terms the saving accumulation are, no doubt, 
hi^ier of slum households than that of squatter households 
(See fable 6.13) v -h ' -77, ■ • 7 7;.-: 7 : \7 -'V 7 ■ 'i : ' : 
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6% 21 Savings facilitate * a deferred and more useful ’ 

employment of once income "both for ’corn sumption* and 
in generating relatively more income in future. This- 
task can as well be achieved by using others savings - 
by borrowing and paying a ’fee* for the use of services 
of borrowed financial funds, which is in common Parlance 
is called ’interest*. But low-income households in 
the slum and squatter settlements do have to borrow more 
often for consumption needs (by paying high interest 
rate) but infrequently for investment purposes, 3a e 
survey data emitted throu^a the interview schedules 
Q.Kos -25.0 to 25.7, indicate the structure of borrowings, 
rate of interest, security offered etc. It has been 
found that only 4-4,5 percent of total slum and squatter 
households indulged in borrowing and the rest 56.5 
percent did not borrow. Out of 44.5 percent, 23.3 
percent (or nearly half) of the borrowers were regularly 
borrowing, nonetheless, the regular borrower households 
proportion is lover at 17. 5 -percent for squatter 
households thahAhat of slum-d wellc ; ;3~vhi ch is 23.3 percent 
6.22 Monthly patterns of borrowings; (so also of 



savings) fluctuate; and in the month of June 1976, 
the -borrower households were 233 (or 23. 3 percent) and 



non -borrowers, 767 (or 76.7 percent) - r , 
of aggregate borrowing households ,f or lo 
(i.e. upto Be, 10, between 11-25, 26-50, 
are generally smaller - often not exceed: 


ad. the proportion 
w ep amounts , 
51-100 ranges) 
ing 4 percent. 


7> This proportion iacidentLy click, 
, households who are non -savers? 
could convey that borrowers were 
savers were non -borrowers? howev< 
absolutely correct - but the Kbb* 
be few.- ■■'5-''-.4 ; 4.5 : -vp 





ig for amount § of Bs.101 and over 
cent. &godn,/4e latter category, number 
a the 3 per capita expendi bure Gla ss —X 
percent) oa'^of 78 - and it is obvious 
ings could /primarily for consumption - 
ure Glass UI , it is possible that 
, investment purposes. (See fable 6.14). 

Borrovdng Patterns of the Slum and 
Squatter Households in loppur 01% 
in June 1 97 6. 


Slum 

House 

holds 


"TSange s 
of borrovings 
(Ks.) 


upto Hs.1'0 


31 

OT\T 

78 

(tTHT 

1000 

(T63T30) 


fotal 


within brackets sHow percentages 


s m i 


€.23 5he accjumala.ted borrowings of -the slum and squatter 

households relate to 435 households only s 348 slum house- 
holds and 8 7 squatter households! thus, the non -borrowers 
are only 565 (or 56.5 percent) s 452 (56.5 -percent) slum 
households and H3 (or 56.5 ) squatter households. 

According to size classes of aeoumulated borrowings of 
upto Bo i 250, Bs. 25 1-500, Bs. 501-1 000, Be. 1 001 -2500 , 

Bs. 2501 -500o, and Bs.50oi and above, the proportion of 
slum households are 9 .6$, 9.8$, 9.2$ s 2$, and 1.9$S and 
that of squatter households are 9 13/4 9.5$, 8$, 1 $ and 

3 meet : 

6.24 She borrowings emanated because urgency to^/ (l ) the 

current households expenses, (2) ceremonies of birth, 

marriage and deaths! (3) Illness! (4) fravel! and (5) business, 

if any. -On account of meeting the need of household expenses, 

2able-6 .15* Accumulated Borrowings, of the Slum and 

Squatter Households In Kap.ju.ii City at the 
end of June 1976. 


Si, 

Ho. 

Banges of 

Accumulated 

Indebtedness 

Slum ‘ 
House- 
holds 

Squatter 

Households 

' i’otal 

(1) 


12) 

(3) 

(4) 

C5T 



(2s.) 




1* 

Mil 


452 

113 ' 

565 




(56.5) 

(56.5) 

(5675) 

2. 

Upto 

Bs . 250 

80 

18 

98 




(9.6) 

(9.0) 

(9^7 

3. 

251-500 

80 

26 

106 




(9.8) 

(1.3.0) 

(1376) 

4. 

501 -1 

000 

83 

'19 

102 




(9.9) 

(9.5) 

(10.2) 

5. 

1001 

-2500 f 

74 

16 . - . 

90 




(9.2) 

(8.0) 

(9737 

6. 

.2501 

-50(30 

■ 16 
(2.0) 

(1.0). 

18 . 

OTsJ 

7. 

5001 

and above 

15 

. , 6 ■' ' 

21 




Cl .9) 

(3.0) 

(2.1) 

Sotal 


- 800 

200 

1000 




(1 00. CO) 

( 1 00. 00; 

CiCb.Ob) 



Note 

i figures within brackets dhow percentages 
vertically. 




in. case ox do:; rowing xox- uc 
expenses, the p import ion. we 
squatter households as ageJ 
households. It is healthy 
. slum households and 5 pen 
b or d wed , to finance the;.r 1 
augnent their income level 

Sable 6.1^s Seasons for : 

Households i: 


‘Squatter 


Slum 


House 

holds 


Heed 


Hot borrowed 


Household 

Expenses 

Oeremonies 


.4) (5.0) (5.3) 

.0) (0.0) (0.0) 

00 200 1000 . 

COO) (100.00K (100.00) 

within brackets dhow percentages 



6 .25 She sources of getting debts for borrowing ■ 

' have been money lender, grocer, employer, banks, friends 
and relatives. In order of importance of sources both for 
the slum and squatter houseware la bney lender, friends, 
employer, grocer, relatives, banks and chit-fund. She 
’money lender’ appears to be the main-stay of getting 
the loans, and more than one -fifth of the squatter house- 
holds used this source? and about 17.8 percent of idle slum 
households. Next source is the ’friends' - /l 2 percent of 
the squatter households and 11.4 of the slum households depen. 
ded ffihird source is' the ’emplcyer* on vfcich 7.5 percent of the 
slum households defended and 4 percent of the squ a tter 
households/ e iourlh ’source is ’the ’local grocer’ on \h®m 
nearly 2-2.5 households relied; and /an other source is the 
'relative,* on Oiom 1 .5-3 percent of households looked 
on. Institutionally only the 'banks’ came to play the tune, 
lh.Qir proportion benefiting ranged _/! .5-1 of the households, 

and "chit funds "have almost no role to pl^-(See fable 6.1 1). 
(fe.bu.e-g. 17 ; loans’ ite sources available to Slum and 


1 . No borrowing 452’ 113 

(56.5) (56.5} 

2. Money lender 142 42 

(17.8) (21.00) 

3. ifiends 91 24 

(11.4) (12.00) 

4. Baplcyer 60 8 • 

(7.5) (4.00) 

5. Grocer 16 5 

(2.0) (2.5) 

6. Belatives 23 3 

(2.8) (1.5) 

7. Banks 14 3 

8. Chit-find '^*2* 

( 0 . 2 ) 

(Sotal 800 900 

(iTJD7od> (iTJDTcb) 

Note: j&gures within the brackets 


s 1 80 § 


6.26 Be payments made by the lenders to the^ creditors 

are generally -in lump sums and instalments £~ weekly/ 

monthly/ half-yearly.’ a' d annually « 4hout 3 percent, 

js, id by weekly instalments, 35 percent by monthly 

instalments! 3-4 percent by half-yearly instalments,; 

and 55-56 percent, by annual instalments, Wien borrowed 

from friends and relations perhaps the interest was not 

payable such about 178 (nearer to a total 

from * 

of 143 households borroving/such sources). But in other 
cases the interest rates (per month) ranged a s higi as 
100 percent! nearly 25 percent of the borrower households 
paid a rate upto 25 percent! o 3 5 percent, mid 26 -50 
percent interest! 0 o 2 percent, paid 51 -1 00 percent interest, 
and 0.1 percent paid moie than 1 00 percent interest. 

(Thus out of a 1000 total households 435/borrowers and ©f- 
them 257 households paid interest and of them 8 paid 25-100 


or more percent rate c£ interest * 2hus, the- real in cone 



of the borrowers eroded to a large extent- causing a 
further decline in/_levels of living. However, the rates 
of interest were higher when no se airily was pledged - 
though not so when the loan were taken from friends a rd 
relations! but 9 e 5 percent of the sample households who 
borrowed had to pledge -ae security either ornaments, land 
or any financial bond - with harsh penalties in caoe of 
failure to repay timely instalments,, 

6.27 On falling on bad days due to unemployment, illness, 


calamity, loss of an earner etc. the dependence was based 
on either the insurance, and provident fund or on inherited 
pr owned property and ornaments. Nearly one fourth of the 
slum and squatter households relied on /insurance and 
provident find*, 30 percent, on inherited or owned property, 
and 4 percent, on ornament s c But nearly 39 percent of the 
slum households and 52-53 percent of the squatter house- 
holds did not have ary. security to pledge or did not 
pledged 


•6,28 Bius, in terms of levels of expenditure levels, 

savings and savings propensity, accumulated savings 

the squatter households were not that well-off as were 

the • slum households. Again , in regard to borrowings, 

rates of interest and absence of social security , 

in times of difficulties, the squatter households were 

on more precarious level than the slum households. 

Sable -6.1 8* Bases of Social Security available 
to Slum and Squatter Households 
in Kanpur Git.y. 


SI. 

No. 

O^rpes of 
Base of 
Security 

Slum 

House- 

holds 

Squatter 

House- 

holds. 

Sotal 

ill 


nr 

nr - 

(51" 


1 . Insurance 

125 

13 

138 


(15.6) 

(6.5) 

(13.8) 

2. Provident 

77 

21 

98 

Hmd 

(9.6) 

( 1 0 . 5) 

(9707 

5. Inherited or ovii 24-0 

59 

299 

Property 

(30.0) 

(29.5) 

(to> 

4. Ornaments 

46 

2 

48 


(5.8) 

(1.0) 

(478J 

5. Ho Security 

312 

105 

417 


(39.0) 

(52.5) 

(41.7) 

dotal 

800 

200 

1000 


(100,00) 

(100.00) 

(100.00) 

Hotel 

figures within 

brackets indicate 

percentage 











Ijow-inccme families were a small-sized femily, 
and high -in come families large -si zed family. But, in 
all income-classes, the average non*migrant .family ms 
larger in size - followed downwards by pre-194-O migrants, 
having medium -si zed family ? and in sue. Her family -size 
in case of post-1940 migrant families. However, in all 
income classes, per-capita incomes of the non-migrants 
were lower and that of migrants higher - along with 
further hi^ier income for new and newer migrants? ‘poverty 
line*, in 1950’s, related to per capita income below *’ * 
Bs.50 per month in Kanpur city - in the background of 
above 57 percent of families having per capita income 
*upto Es.30 per month ’ . (Paras 6.O1-6.O2). 

,, -According to mid ~i 970*8 I fE *P .A . Survey, average 
size of the slum households was 5.44 persons and th gf o f 
sq.vo.tter households, 4.34 persons. Out of 4,1 95 slum 
dwellers, 50-51;, percent were illiterate and in case of 868 
squatters, 66. 5 percent were illiterate ? primary level 
education was for 26.4 percent and 21 percent of slum 
and squatter settlers? middle level, for 13.7 'percent and 
8 percent respectively; and ’hi^i school arid above* level 
.for about remaining 9 percent and 5 percent.' Employed 
work force, in slum areas formed 24,6 -percent of ihe 
population » and in squatter area 32.5 percent? illiterate * 
workers formed 44 percent. However, out of 91 ‘'intermediate- 
level, 44 graduate -level and 24 above graduate -level 
potential workers. Unemployed were 61, 25, and 9 respectively 
representing 67%, 57% and 37,5 percent, demonstrating a very 
high level of unemployment fo r educated persons in cities - 
*a bene of developing countries *T”"lt aim flows that about; 

70 percent of the slum and squatter workers are below 'poverty 
line*. Amongst slum-dwelling workers 47.6 percent were 
employed in the 'secondary sector’ and 44 percent of the 
squatter-dwel ing workers? 47.6 percent and 5i.8 percent 
respectively in ‘tertiary sector *? and only 3-4 percent in 
the ’primary sector*. (Para 6.03-6.13). 

Arising out of the factors stated in the above 
paragraph , the households according to eight expenditure 
classes (’upto Hs.lOo*, Hs.lOi-150, Bs. 151-203, Bs.20l-?50, 

Bs. 251-300, Bs.30l-50o, Hs.50l -1000, and ’over Rs.iOOO’). 
only 9 percent belong to last five income classes, 40 
percent , in next above two classes, and 49 percent 'be low 
Rs.250 p.rn. However, the out of above three percentages 
for the ’first two? proportions were higher for slum- * 
households and lower for squatter households, There was 
more inequity for squatter dwellers as compared to slum 
dwellers and for bolh as compared to all the Kanpur residents 
as a Iso ^ the India’s urban population. 93ie expenditure levels 


•were lo w ‘because of low-in. comes - the savings of the slum 
and squatter households were also low? only 491 , out of 
1000 households were ’savers*? 409 from slum area and 82 
from squatter area r being 51 percent in slums and 40 percent 
in squatter settlements. Use of institutional agencies 
by the 'savers’ was also 'very low*, and- self possession 
of the savings ms. highly motivated along with savings in 
’insurance and provident funds'., Accumulated savings above 
'Ss .2501 and above' were by only 2O percent of households 
out of 446 total savers (Par a s 6 . 14 - 6 . 20 ). 


low income slum and squatter households had to 
borrow, but it depended on credit-worthiness? -therefore, only 
213 households could currently borrow - though cumulative 

yv -P "U A — ^ — f /"!—/- P- ^ r* • .• , 

sent) , 


but only 


number of borrowers was 565 (or 56.5 percent, , ™ UU4tf 
3-4 percent had. indebtedness of ’Us. 25^1 ••?£.& ribove ;t ; She 
bo rip mag mainly emanated on account of fund, shortages "in 
current (expenses social (birth, marriage and death) ceremonies 
illness, travel, business ..etc, - the chief factor was 
’fund shortages in current expenses.* because income -levels 
were very lo w-fo llo wed by 'ceremonies’, illness and business 
.Reliance for borrowing had a bent towards money-lender, 
friends, employer, grocer, and institutional system 
accompanied by pledging property. The last "source was almost 
non-existent, and the first (that is, money-lender) was 
catered by 40 percent of the borrowers (where perfiaps ihe intere 
st rate ranged a s high as *25-100 percent or more'. 

(Par a s 6.21-6. 28), 



Ghapter-VII.? Health a ad Planned. ParenvhOQCt. 

T.-Qt ■ Income levels, standard of^et^ haa sing 
conditions, quality of sanitary sjupply of potable water, 
and public health, etc. determine , the health standards. 

In general, haphazard growth of Iianpur city in the 

wake of growth in industrialisation and waves of rural- 

urban migration developed slums in Kanpur. In ‘the 

slums, .30 years before, the slum population was 81 , 825- 

living in 455 aha tas/ tenements, having 33,385 rooms; then 

the slum population constituted one -fifth of the -total 

population of the £. Presently , in. 1976-77, one-third or more 

of the Kanpur city lives in slums and squatter settlements 

in more dilapidated houses, in less number of rooms 

and poorer sanitation facilities of latrines and 

sewerage system. She ill-health and mortality rates 

were frequent 3 O years back also - and the diseases 

which took larger toll were respiratory diseases, 

pulmonary tuberculosis, enteric fevers, cholera, 

dv sente ry and other fevers. Supply of portable water 

* ^ A 

was a far£ciy * She conditions did not improve in harmony 
with the growth in slum and squatter population in the 
H-frr Ttesultantlv the frequency of diseases did not Pe^cep- 


o DJI. Majumdars Ibid, page 110 


*8 1 85 s 

• • , in case of slum sad squatter households, farther 

impelling fertbrs that attracted the people to private 
doctors/ clinics were (a) easy approach, (b) less costly l 
(c) nearness* (d) saving of time, (e) better treatment, etc. 

5?able -1. Oi s Dependence on Public Hospitals and Private 
Clinics by the Slum and Squatter Household 
in Kanpur City. 


sir 

No. 

treatment of 

Consulting 

Shdlities 

Slum 

Households 

Squatter 

Households 

. 

Total 

1 . 

Private doctor/ 

436 

1 28 

564 


clinic 

(54.6) 

(64.0) 

(56.4) 

2. 

Public Hospital/ 320 

63 

383 


Dispensaries 

(40.0) 

(31.5) 

(38.3) 

3. 

Yai cfera/Haldm 

44 

9 

53 


Homeopath 

(5.5) 

(4.5) 

(5.3) 


fotal 

800 

200 

1000 


(100.00) 

(100700) 

(TooToo) 


Notes PLgurec within brackets show percentages 
verti cally • 

8.05 She continuous ill-health affects a larger 

proportion of slum households than the squatter households - 
the proportion of continuous ill-health is 15.5 percent for 
slum households and 11.5 percent for squatter settlements. 

She total households who continuously have had some illness 
were 147 (out of 1 COO sample households ) i 124 slum households 
and 23 squatter households. Out of 147 sick cases, hi ghe st 
frequency , in general, has been in smaller Ahata clusters 
and lower in bigger-sized Afratas, but this has tendency of 
moving up Oien the size of the |hat a s is biggest, that is, 
'MOOO persons and more*. Ibr example, in case of slum and 
squatter households, respectively the proportion of 
’ continuous illness* turned out at 30. 6 percent and 3O.4 
percent in Ahata s of population *uptc 50 persons* since in 
small ahatas the civil services and eft s pen saries were almost 
non-existent and the income levels of the residents were 
largely at a low level. Broadly ,the percentages declined 
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liable -7. 02 s frequencies of continuous Illness in the 
Slum and Squatter in Kanpur City. 


sir 

Cluster Size 

— Slum" H'ouseh olds] 

quatter 


No. 

of Ahata s 

.. . _ ■ 

Households 


(l) 

— i2l_ _ 

_ _12I. 

(4) 

(5) 

1 . 

upto 50 

•38 

7 

45 


51-100 

(30.6) 

(30.4) 

(30.6) 

2. 

23 

3 

26 


1 01-2OO 

(18.5) 

(13.0) 

(17771 

3. 

28, 

4 

32 


201-500 

(22.6) 

(17.4) 

(21.8) 

4. 

11 

4 

15 


501 -1000 

(8,9) 

(17.4) 

(W.2) 

5. 

5 

1 

6 


Above 1000 

(4.0) 

(4.4) 

(471) 

6. 

19 

4 

23 



(15.4) 

(17.4) 

(1576) 


I otal 

124 

(i^Too) 

So. 00 ) 

177 

(iCoo) 


Note; figures within, brackets indicate percentages. 

(except for Ahatas of 1O1-2OO persons) to 4.0 percent 
and 4.4 percent as the population rose in the 5th Ahata 
category of "501 -i 000 population Bui the proportion 
reversed upwards in Ahata s of *1000 persons and above* 
to 15.4 percent and 17.4 percent- in case of slums and 
squatter households respectively -probably because of rise 
in overcrowding and increasing pressure on the essential 
and community civil services which were already over- 
pressurised and many at the point of break -downs. 

7.04 Outbreak of epidemics, quite often , takes a 
heavy toll- and more so of those who live in slum areas 
under the stress and strain of low-incomes and who as 
well suffer from the absence of various civic amenities 
and overcrowdZin miserable houses with unhealthy environs. 
In mid-l 950's, slum households formed 24.23 percent of a 
sample of 4£14 e&ty households (in B.N. Majumdar's 
Survey) and their prop orii or| ^n.Q|.w roei1 ^ of total 
households of Kanpur city ^90 percent had 'kutcha* houses; 
65 percent did not have regular outlets of drains » 




s !■£? 


per acre 

overcrowding had readied to 8Co persons/being six times 
of the -maximum accepted standard then ? on. an average there 
were about 2.5 persons per room -though sometime per 
room density even rose to 32 persons? against a hirih 
rate of 31 per thousand the death rate was 24.9 per 
thousand (or 0.6 perce nt£^r w ^ousnad per annum) and 

infantile mortality of -§|e sln*f 3^ 00C) * 

7,05 I anetheles s ,/the frequency of epidemics- has 

been arrested because of various wide-scale preventive 
measures undertaken by the public authorities - through 
'anti -cholera* anti -malaria DDE operation, and small-pox - 
inocculation s etc. imongst the 1000 slum squatter house- 
holds, only 38 cases occurred in lest three years of the 
epidemic’s outbreak? and 7 amongst squatter households. 

Again out of 45 total cases, nearly 47 peroen-. were affected 
by cholera (which could be easily curable) : and shout 38 
percent by small -pox ? and only 15 percent by' sia-l ®ia, 

.Probably the 43 births occurred in 33 households and 67 
per oen ' of households did not have a ay births amongst 8C0 
households. So also the death rates were lower - beiqg 
about 10 in three years. It roughly an amts to 33 net 
birth for 800 households (representing 450) persons) or 
0,75 percent increase in 3 years per thousand or 0,25 percent 
per annum per thousand as compared to ."bent 0,6 percent 
per annum per thousand in mid -1950’s, . Shis fact, tells 
a dreadful decline in net natural growth of population 
in slum areas* But the condition, as reported by the Chief 
Medical Officer (Health) of Kanpur Municipal Corporation* 
according to data, do not seen to he honor iti any way 
Oiere registered births, in 1975, were 22,910 - of which 
396 were still -biiths; deaths, - 21 ,4Vi- (indLudingf .8,879 
children who had not attained one year’s RgeJ&ms, birth 
and death rates were 1.5 and 1.4 percent, and natural growth 
only 0,1 percent. It/lSes .out that the birth -'.and death 
rates were lower in. the slum and squatter settlements. 
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Boes this mean that the • population had be come immune (or 
proof against diseases and epidemics) due to slum-way of life? 
Conclusively, it appears that whatever at -increase occurred 
in Kanpur was primarily due to in-migration of the persons 
from other oarts of the State and ether regions of the country. 

7.06 The general bent, of the aggregate of slum and . 
squatter households, is more a lligied to planned family size, 
since only 20 percent of the 1 000 sample household desired 
more than 3 children and 4-6.5 percent desired upto 3 children, 
27.5 percent desired two and those who desired, ’one child’ 
and .’none* constituted 3 percent each (See Table 7 . 03) . The 
differences are noticeable on planned family size between 
slum and squatter households? for example squatter households 
proportion in favour of three children was 42.5 percent as 
against 47.5 percent for slum households; and a higher 
proportion for more than 3 children of 23 percent by squatter 
households as against r9.4 percent for slum households, 
thzouja vasectomy, tubectomy , pills, nirodh, and loop. 

Best of the households might have followed abstinance methods; 
this impression and image are further based on the opinion of 
about two-thirds of households who believe that a small 
■faro! ly is a source of ’happiness’? and 18 percent felt that 
' it also brings about better attention to and development of 
children. Keverthelee# 17 percent felt that planned femi ly 
size' is not very meaningful. 

7.07 As an inference one gets to believe that a 
healthy view by a large proportion of the households, in 
regard to planned parenthood, has been a plausible factor to 
effect decline in. fin. birth and death rates in the slum and 
squatter settlements? and this in itself provides a hope 
for the future. Thou^i only 22 percent of the households 
used modem methods of planned family the awareness was 
also rooted amongst households about planned parenthood 
since more than 6 percent indicated awareness. 
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Dable-7.03s Views expressed by the Slum and Squatter 
Households about having a certain 
number of children in Slum and Squatter 
Settlements* 


isi. 
Ho . 

Humber of 
" children 
desired 

Slum 

households 

Squatter 

Households 

Dotal 


l2l 

Ul__ 

(4) 


L T55 

1 . 

Hone 

20 

9 


29 



(2.5) 

(4.5) 


(2.9) 

2. 

one 

24 

6 


30 



(3.0) 

(3.0) 


(3.0) 

3. 

two 

221 

54 


275 ' 



(27.5) 

(27.0) 

( ?7 . 5) 

4. 

three 

380 

85 


465 



(47.5) 

(42.5) 

(46.51 

5. 

More than 3 

155 

46 


?0l 



(l 9.4) 

(23.0) 

(20.1) 


Dotal 

800 

200 

1000 



(100.00) 

(1^0700) 

(160.00) 

7 .08 

Earlier 

in mid -1 950 ’s in re gird to the 

desires cf 


the mothers to have a certain number of childien those 
wanting to have ’more than three children’ were 50.42 
percent in Kanpur city- and the percentages for those 
wanting to have ‘more than three children’ unexpectedly r0se 
with ‘‘he , Use in income 1 vela of the households - as ^ om 
below in Dable-7.04. ihis comparatively shows a hitter proportion 
o f prkgaeti e msnoa than that in mid -1950*3. 

Sable-?. 04s Humber of Children Desired by the income- 
levels in mid -1950’s. 


In cost© . 

T) 

' Wo7 ~ of women 

Ho. 'of Women 


IBs.)* 

wanting less 
than 3 child- 

wanting more" 
than 3 child- 

Dotal 

s -t 1 \ 

ren. 

u - — 

ren t 



TJpto Hs.50 

5i“ioo h : ; 
1 01 -200 
Over 200 
Dotal 


141 

(52.80) 

279 

(48.52) 

... 91 
(51.41) 

, 32 

(42,. 10) 

# 545 
(49.58) 

Source 1 Dil . Majundar 


( 


he 

267 

575 


177 


126 

(47.19) 

296 

(51.47) 

86 

(48.58) 

44 

(57.89) 

552 

(50.42) 

- Ibid, page 197 Dable iv. 


7 6 

< 100 . 00 ) 
1095 
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la Kanpur cii y, alum (and squatter) popula- 
tion at the end of_ iS.O’s around 20 percent; 24-25 
percent, in mid lS:,o s s; 50 percent in early 1970’ s and 
about 35 percent la mid-i976. '"his in turn, brought"' 
•orercrjidir.yV.: poorer cr ’ail’ levels of infra- 

structure of essential and community services , more 
frequent incidence of diseases, ill-health, .high "general 
and infantile mortality rates. Poor attendance a t the 
dispensaries/hespitalss the side people turned more to 
private clinics - because of easy approach, larger 
charges, nearness, saving of time, better attendance, 
etc. 

However, the incidence of sickness was lesser 
in squatter colonies as compared to slum colonies; and 
more in ’small 1 and ’bigger-sized* ’Ahatas* - and better 
hea 1th in intezmediate-tized Ahatas - notwithstanding 
the 90 percent housing stock; being ’kutcha’ and poor 
essential and community service s« Birth and death 
rates had declined to 1.5 percent and 1 c 4 percent 
respectively - making natural growth rate 0„i percent; 
whatever net increase in population occurred was 
primarily from in -migration.. - 

General rent of the slum and squatter house! 
holds have moved in favour of planned pi renthood ± a mid- 
1 970’s, as only 2 O percent desired ’more than three 
children 3 - for vhidi the proportion was about 50 
percent in ni&»l950 ! s o Swo -thirds of household realise 
that a, small fumi ly is a fountain heo* of happiness, 
tl. /ugh only 22 percea of the househo-ids used modem 
methods of p-ianued m saly. But it was perhaps due 
to practice cf ’abstinence* followed perhaps by a 
larger number of rue-holds*, 
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Chapter-VIII i Eraneporfc Ih duties 1 ^ 

8.O1 In conditions of overcrowding and limited alterna- 
tives of transport astern, there is often a situation of 
oon t .s»ion in .raffle an roads - with shortages in road 
mileage in Kanpureity - i s having on out-dated and inadequate 
Of transport facilities for the movement of the working 
population as well a3 school-going children. Even after 
n dependence in 1947 the observations m de by the Kanpur 
Development Board 3 re measurably relevant on the eve o* 

ta0St ° f *» <* «ads in Kanpur is a midenval 

arran^ment in eniting the volume, intensity and variety 

of rend^ 10 M Narrowness and insufficiency 

roads. sxde«y encroachments, meagre provision of footrati^ 

absence of parking places for vehicles, and railway -level 
difficult °d 1 lnP ° ri ' aa+ ’ r0ads TCIlder clearance . 

^i^Ct 8 -' Hwber * «*-» 

. * 0nga ’ ekka ’ aaa-. cycle xikshaws were the 

modes of internal transport, - numbering around 0 n n „ n 

and 2500 respectively. N 0 taxi-sv^™ 25 °’ 12 ° 0 ’ 

+ h «+ +,. mc rc ^ saxi -system ms available. *t 

uha.t time s 65 percent of households lived ,*+*■ / 1 

i on irnv^c -p Xxveci wir.hin a dist*n r»p o-p 

1 uu yards from main rtyirjc. on c. . • j-tauaice ox 

J - u iuaQ » t 2U.6 percent n a-? „j. 

loo-pa, y ara o; and 12 percent, at a distal oe of JT* 0 * ° f 

660 yards - and therefore transport -eded "'hard/T 3 

than 10 percent of the households. Howeve'r, in m o Z ^ 

situation was changed siseably. J7 the 

In the slum settlements* 328 household s (or 41 -no 
1 sample households! n.nr? mo /«_ 41 P rcenfc 


8.02 


of the 800 sample households) and’ l02 (oHl percent of ?00 
squatter households) do ant Percent of 200 

« *« —oj: 2Z:rizz;z:: H r port ' 

respective proportion for slum househ^s ^ 8 ’ *** 
households being 17.5 percent ,«a ~ ' 3 “ qu,ltter 

t "o 5 .’ fT^ 88 " 22 - 6 »*»«* and 

24.1? percent,, between Hs ,-j 6-25' 1? 1 

uei-aent * n,^ « ^ » 12.1 percent and 4 

percent, between Bs .26-50*, 5 .5 Percent n n * z K 

T_ ^ lcenc ana 6.5 percent ,* 

Rb£02? % 0 Question a n ^ «, 7 " — 

° 31t '°- 35 -1 °* Xute^^~^7- 


r* 
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rtiiG. ’between 3s. 51—100*, 1 percent and 0.5 percent; 
and ’above Bs.1.00% 0.3 percent and 0.5 percent. ‘ *fc 
the level of 3s . 6-25 , 1 the pioporti on of households 
for slum and squatter. h.ouseh olds we re respectively ' 

34 .7 pe^cen x, «*ucl .- ^ 8. 5 percen.T< — --and These msjy be called 
mid die Hincoiie households^ -those'- households vho ’did 
not spend’ or *upto 3s.5/- } aggregate ‘ to 58.5 

percent in slum settlements and 64 percent, in squatter 
settlements* and those .households -vho paid ’3s, 26-100’ 
and o vd®* 4 formed 7.8 percent in slum 'settlements ax& 

8.5 percent in squatter settlements. (Jbr details see 
liable $01). < - 

%ble~8.0is transport J^pensee incuried by the Slum and 
‘ Squatter Households in Kanpur city in. 

mid-1976. : f 



Si. 

iNo. ' 

Expenses;,- 
.per month 
tin 3s . ) 

33J® 

House- 
holds- j 

Squatter 
. . house- 
holds 

lotal 


, 34... 
(middle 
income) r 


I J Nil 

58.5$ 

II ■ upto Es5 (Iow- 
- - ' income) 

III 6-15 
IV 16-25 
V 26-50 
VI 51-100 
VII over SslOO 
lotai 


328 . 
(41.0) 
140 
,(17.5) 

r I81 


. 1O2 

64.0 |(51.0) 
, 26 
(13. 0) 


6.3^f 

income) 


„ 24. 5) 
28.5,1 ' 8 
(4.0) 

Kdli) 

8 - 5 *i|§ 

.(0.5) 

200 

(100. Qo) 


(22.6) 

‘ 97 

.( 12 . 1 ) 

45 

(5.6) 

7 

(0.9) 

( 0/3)' 

800 ' 

( 100 . 00 ) 

9.03 According to ’Ahota* cluster sizes of the slum and 
squatter, settlements the data &re presented in Shbie 9.02s 
* which broadly indicates that proportions of low income 
households were higher in the smaller clusters and,. lower in- 
case of bigger clusters. It is clear that the transport 
expenses are more inequitable is, case h squatters- but it 


’ 430 

(43.0) 
166 

(16.6) 

230 

(23.0) 
105 

(10.5) ‘ 
58 
(5.8) 

8 

t (0.8) 

(0^5) " 
1000 

(100.00) 



Sable- 8 . 02 : Ihstribution of Slum- and .Squatter Household 

to cluster sizes of 4h a tas and 
wieir -ranspori. Expenses capac£L1§r per month 


Ahata 

Cluste 

Sizes 

(Popula 

tion) 


'ran sport. ; 
between 
Ss.6-25 
(middle- 
in ociae) 
house- 
holds 


(or lo\^- 
inoane) 
house- 
holds 


( 100 . 00 ) 

'46 

(10TJ700) 

( 100 . 00 ) 

800 

(i^DToo) 


cpeases her month 
Hs. 26-1 00 & 

Sotal 

over (High- 

income ) 
households 

“TH" 
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could "be that they might act be very mu da away from 

their work-places or dispensaries or from, the educational 
institutions of their children* Ifoaetheless, the expenses* 
capacity is. lower on transport "size for a larger 
number of squatter households as the Ahaia cluster 
size be Cornell gger - which in. itself provides for 
employment potential as $lso for the setting up of the 
dispensaries and educational institution within the Ahata 
or very near it . 

9.04 She mode of transport used/hired largely 

depend on the diotqi ce free, the hccie to the work -place/ 
sdiool/d-ispensaries/maiket : place/ post-offi ce/bank. 

2he data as emerging from the survey indicate these 
aspects are tabulated in liable e.03 and the analyses 
in paragraphs 9.04 to 9.10. Jitom the settlements, the 
work -pia ces-b oth for slum and squatter households j. 0 
upto 1 km. for 58 percent; between 1-3 km., for 23.4 
percent and 12*5 percent of slum nek squatter households 
respectively; between. 3-5 km., for 12.1 percent and 
13*5 percent of slum and squatter households respectively; 
and above 5 km. for 9.6 percent and 13.5 percent cf slum 
and squatter households respectively. However, it is 81.5 
percent of the slum households who have ...to travel between 
\ -3 km., to reach the work places whereas %e squatter 
households* proportion is 71 percent; in consequence, 
it is only 18.5 percent of the slum households have to • 

f t 

travel for reaching to work-placed between 3-5 km, aid above 
..as against, 29 percent of the squatter households. 

wVY 8.05 ibr negotiating to reach the school/ college » 

respectively 49.5 percent and 52 percent chi ldre 78 ^ 
slum and squatter households have to trr.vel only upto 
■£• km. ; and for 30.8 percent slum households and 23 percent 
squatter households, be tween km. Sous It follows that 

83.3 percent of the slun households’ and 75 percent cf the 
squatter households* children reach schools by travelling 
upto 1 km. only # but in all 96.8 percent of school/ or college 


.*s* mi 
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Table-6, 03; Distances from Home to (i) work-place? ("2) 
School! C'3) M. sperisaiy/Ho spital l (4)Market 
place? (5) Post-office? and (6) Bank- for 
Slum and Squatter Households in Kanpur Oily 
as in mid-1 „76 s 


\ ^.stance 
j \fram Home 
| Ser-"\ 
vices 

available^x. 

Km. 

■k k.m. 

i-1 

1-3 

3-5 

Above 5 

No response 

Total 


I febx k Place 

L HoZTTsium 

r dwellers 

" (2) Squatters 

II School/ 
Co llege 

HoX'l yslum 

dwellers 
" (2)Squatters 

[II Dispensary 
Ho.( i)Slua 

dwellers 
»' (2) Squatters 

IT Market Place 
Io.( 1 )Sluia 

dwellers 
w ( 2)Squattere 


270 

( 38 . 8 ) 

92 

(46.0) 


396 

(49.5) 
104 

(52.0) 

277 

(34.6) 
73 

(36.5) 


330 
(41.3) 
78 
(39.0) 

K Post Office 
Ho/(l )E>lun 276 

dwellers (34.5) 
(2)Squatters 77 
(38.5) 

T1 . Bank 

NoTuTSlum 288 

dwellers (36.0) 
n (2) Squatters 71 
’ (35.6) 


155 187 37 ...77 

(19,4) (23.4) (f 2^1) (9.6) 
25 25 27 27 

(12/5)02.5)03.5) (13.5) 


246 1 32 13 13 

(30.8)06.5)0.6) (1.6) 

46 45' 2 3 

(23.0) (22. 5) (1.0) . (1.5) 

291 181 43 8 

(36.4) (22 .5) ( 5.4) (1.0) 

71 47 5 4 

(35. 5) (23. 5) (2. 5) (2.0) 

300 1 4 5 23 2 

(37.5) 08. 1)( 2 . 9) (0.2) 

61 • 52 7 2 

(30. 5) (26. 0) (3,5) (i.O) 

340 150 25 9 

(42.5) (18.7) (3.1) (1.2) 

,, 71 43 7 2 

(35. 5) (21. 5) (3. 5) (1.0) 

285 183 42 2 

(35.6) (22.9)(5.2) (0.3) 

■65 58 5 1 

(32. 5) (29.0) (2.5) (0,5) 


14 

(1.7) 
, 4 
( 2 . 0 ) 


Notes "brackets indicate percentages 


80Q 

(100.00) 

200 

(ITOTOO) 


800 

. (100.00) 

2O0 

(ICO. 00) 
800 

( 100 . 00 ) 

200 

( 100 . 00 ) 

800 

( 100 , 00 ) 

200 

(100.00) 

800 

( 100 . 00 ) 

200 

( 100 . 00 ) 

800 

( 100*00) 
200 

(1 00 . 00 ) 




going s3um . children and 97.5 percent of the squatter 
children have to negotiate distances 'between less than 
{ to 3 km. It is only 3.2 percent aria 2*5 percent children 
of slum and squatter settlements travel a distance c£ - 
3-5 km, and perhaps mostly they are college -going hoys - 
\ho might he cycling to institutions. 

Iahle-^04.: Status in respect of children of Slum and 
Squatter Households attending Schools. 


VJhether 

attending 


Slum 

House' 

holds 


fetal 


1. 411 attending 258 47 305 

(32.3) (23.5) (30.5) 

2. Some attending 153 23 1X6 

(19.1) (11.5) (17.6) 

3. ’ Hot attending 194 68 £§2. -4 

(24.2) (34.0) (26.2) I 319 

4. Hot applicable 195 62 257 1 +15 

as no school- (24.4) (31.0) (25.7) 5 534^ 

going children ~ ^ 

Eotol 800 200 1000 

(i^oToo) CiUoToo) (TooToo) 

Notes- ^ gives within brackets indicate percentages vertica- 
lly'. 

nonetheless, nearly 24 percent of the slum households* 
.children and 34 percent squatter household o’ children 
do not attend the school; in case of 19 percent and 11.5 
percent of slum and squatter households respe ctiveiy, only 
some attend; 24,4 percent of slum households nhd 31 percent 
of the squatter households do act have school going children 
and only the children cf 32.3 slum households and 23.5 
perce nt 0 s^^^^r|^^ejL^.d attend schools. In effect, the 
ligeur/of distances vis-a-vis transport fedlities are almost 
non-existent f© r schoo V college going children. 


hit was found that in all from 535 households* children (422 

slum households* 113 squatter households) did not attend 
the schools - of which 54.4 percent on account of financial 
difficulties, and 22.8 percent were not. interested in-; sending 
the children to the school; 6 percent 
reasons and another 6.1 percent because they worked at home; 
and 8.5 percent were earning money ; and 2.2 percent either did 
not get admission in the school or the school was far away. 


on 
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§»06 K early 71-72 per-cent of the slum and squatter 

households can reach the.', hospitals/di speasaries bv 
trav lling upto i~l km. 'i stance - divi cd almost half and 
half upto a distance' ‘upto £ km„ ’ and -§--1 Ion..? and 22.5 
percent of the slum households and 23.5 percent of squatter 
households travel between 1-3 km OJ ^ h °W e -£ey do not 
have their own conveyance- the cost of travel to take a 
Patient to the hospi tal might became quite unbearable . 

Best of the 6.4 percent of the slaam households and 4.5 
percent of the squatter households have to make a journey 
of '3-5 km ’ to seek medical aid. 

e.C7' Jbr shopping , the market places for nearly 807 
percent and 70 percent respectively for the slum and-, 
squatter settlements, the distances are within i km - of 
which more than half have to. travel less than \ km? 18. i 
percent of slum households and 26 percent of squatter 
households, travel 1-3 kru ; and 3.1 percent and 9*5 percent 
respectively of the slum and squatter households travel 
3-5 km* ' ■ ’ 

Po st-office services to 77 percent of the slum 
dwellers and 74 percent squatters, are -available within 1 km. 
distance? this is important after pay-day* to remit sone funds 
by money -orders to the -relations in the rural/native places. 

. fbr 18.7 percent ox the slum households and 21.5 percent <f 
squatter households to reach post-offices the dis+mce is 
’between 1-3 km 3 

8.09 Sor 7.1 .6 percent of the slum inhabitants and 68 
percent of the squatters the distance to the bank(s) is 
’upto i-1 km’; for 23 percent of the slum-dwellers and 

29 percent of squatters? 1-3 km; and respectively for 5.5" 

percent and 3 percent of slum and squatter residents between 
3-5 km. 

8.10 In brief, in. 1976, for nearly two-thirds to three- 
fmrths(or oven fo.r-atths} of the sin* and squatter households 
tee dnsfenoeo for obtaining the services 0 f educational instt- 

u 10ns, hooUtels/dispencaaieo, shopping, post-offices, and 
!“*“ were available within a diet* 0 e of one kilometre. However 


_ 


the percentage both for slua-Awellers and squatters 
percent for reaching to work-places 0 


was 58 
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6.11 Whether the slum and squatter households, the 

migrants in a metropolis are altitu&inally inclined 

to stay on at a latter place and- wish to make the d ty 

as a permanent point of living and life style, can he ■ 

partly (and^a large extent) judged hy their propensity 

to establish an immovable property in the city and/or 

severing their connection with the native place through 

owning or continuing to hold immovable property in 

the native place. It emerged that out of 1000 total 

sample of slum and squatter households 70 percent 

have no immovable property in, Kanpur - and the same 

.good 

percentages almost hold £_ for the slum households as 
also squatter households. On the other, those who 
hold property 'outside Kanpur* about 8 percent, have 
a property valued 'over Eg. 5 ,000; 7.4 percent, between 
Bs. 3001 -5000; 5*8 percent, between Its. 1 00i -3000; ..and 
8 percent , 'upto Es.lOOO’. (See Sable- 8.05). Again 
those/ expressed individually that they have settled 

in Kanpur, formed 79.4 percent among; t slum households, 
and 78 percent amongst the squatter households - and 
only about 20-22 percent have not settled in. Kanpur. 

Prom the data of Sable 9.05 and the foregoing sentence, 
an inference springs Ifoat out of nearly 790 (or 79 
percent) of total slum and squatter households having 
settled in Kanpur pemate ntly, about 3Q0 (30 percent) 
had immovable property of different values and remaining 
49 percent (or 490 households) did not have immovable 
property in Kanpur. 


*i,g$ * 



st: 

Value of 

Slum 

Squatter 

No. 

Property ; 

House- 

House- 



holds 

holds 

ili 

(?) 

■“USE . 

C43 


Note'll 


1 . No Property 

2. Npto BslOOO 

3. Hs.1 001-3000 

4. Hs. 300i -5000 

5. ilbove Rs.5000 

lotal 


646 

(80.8) 

. 25 
(3.1) 

28 

(3.5) 

36 

(4.5) 

65 

( 8 . 1 ) 

800 

(T^o) 


143 

(71.5) 

, 33 

(16.5) 

9 

(4.5) 

7 

(3.5) 

8 

(4.0) 

200 

(W) 


789 

(78.9) 

58 

(5.8) 

37 

(3.7) 

43 

(4.3) 
73 

(7.3) 

1000 

(iooU) 


Note ilgures within Id in cket s indicate percentages 

8.12 though 45-46 percent of the slum and squatter 
households do not have any close relations outside Isuapi r* 
33-37 percent do not remit any funds to relations or 
friends outside Kanpur? it is only about 16—22 percent 

mQa ^ outside Kanpur. Prom, this it also flows 
that those ■ vita. o do not have any relations or do not send 
money- - almost all of them have more or less have decided 
to settle in Kanpur - and rest around 20 percent a re- 
still in a fluid state about their settlement place — 
a phenomenon already observed in the earlier paragraph - 8.11 


2able-8,05s Slum and Squatter Households and their 
holding immovable property of certain 
Values in Kanpur City. 
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Overcrowding and poor and out-dated transport 
feci 1±' ties along with shortages in road -mi leage, congestion 
in transport causes inconveniences for negotiating from 
residence to work places* schools, dispensaries, shopping 
centres, pod-office and back, fee cost of transport 
expense, in 1976, ranges ‘upto Be, 5* P.m. , for about 60 : 
percent of slum and squatter househo ld ? ‘between Bb. 6**25* 
p.m., for about 53-34 percent of the households! and ‘between 
Bg. 26-1 00’ pjoa., for about 7 percent of the households. 

Bearly for two -thirds to th:<ee -fourths (or even 
four- fifths) of the slum and squatter households, for 
availing the transport services, educational institution, 
hospitals, market place, post and banking offices the 
distances are of less than one kilometre; however, ifee.'jwork 
places to a distance within one kilometre, is for only 
about 58 percent for both the slum and squatter households. 

Immobility from Kanpur or otherwise is. largely 
dictated by owning or not owning immovable property "in the city 
or in native place, feough 70 percent c£ the households 
do "not have immovable property in Kanpur and o»ly about 
28-29 percent hold property outside Kanpur, yet nearly 80 
percent have attitudanly decided to settle in Kanpur. 

Remittances to relations from Kanpur to active 
places is practised by only about 16-22 percent of slum 
and squatter households. 
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Ghapter-IXs Attitudes of the Slpm and Squatter 

Households to Programmes of Improvement 
and Clearance of the TJgly Spots in 
Slum and Squatter. .Settlement, s u 

9.0$ She Slum Oleaxance and Improvement Scheme under 
the quinquennial plans commenced in 1956 - and some 
modifications were introduced from fame to time in the 
li ght. v of experience gained dalle implementing the schemes 
in different states* It appeared that out of 1000 sample 
households, 616 ' (or 61*6 percent) ••were aware of the 
scheme (thou# the scheme had meandered a time distance of 
20 years) Ihowever, the proportion was 56.5 percent amongst 
squatter households and 63 percent amongst slum households, 
9*02 In order to effect improvement of slum clusters, 
in many cases, it becomes necessary to ef?eg$tioving away of 
some or all of the households from a part of the clusters 
or a large number of them. This raises problems in various 
ways - based on different reasons or an amalgam of reasons. 
However, ft appeared that 68.8 percent of the lOoO sample 
households were willing to be shifted and only 32.9 percent 
(or about one -third) were not willing to shift motivated by 
various single reason or overlapping reasons as shown under 
Tabic 9V-& Out of lOoO households, 214 were not -inclined 
to shift to avoid the risk of "dislocation of work-link"? 

62, to ward off "dislocation of community link's 43, to 
eliminate the ‘risk of dislocation of childrens* education, 
etc. * l 74, because of ’general apathy towards shifting*? 

61, due to lack of interest in facing new problems in a new 
environment? 15, to avoid the increasing distance from 
hospital/di spensaiy ? 9, to obviate marketing inconveniences? 
and 30, for not inviting the risk of not getting transport, 
facility. However, 698 households, did not visualise any 
difficulty arising out of shifting to the new area* Prom - 
the above, it arises that the three factors (namely, dislo- 
cation in work-link, community link, and education of 
children) were most important Oiich discouraged households 

1) Befer to questions from 36.0 to 39.1 of the Interview 

Schedule . ' 4.4; 
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iio shift. Bui the bold feet is that 688 households did not 
conjured any inhibitions to shift and this operated for 
774 households without overlapping reasons to shift in 
better nouses. 

Table- 9 # 0i : Overlapping reasons by Slum and Squatter 
Households for not shifting a way from 
current Slum and Squatter Settlements. 


3171 

. Seasons for " j 


Slum ' ? 

Squatter 

Total 

Ho . 

not shifting 


House- 1 

House- 



holds 4 

holds 


rr^ 

L m 


C 3) 

PH 

T5> 

i . 

Dislocation of 


160 

54 

214 


work -link 



9 

74 

2. 

General apathy 


65 


to shi ft 



12 


3. 

Dislocation in 
community -link 


50 

55 

22 

21 

6 

4. 

lack of interest 


in joining so 
new environment 



8 

M 

5. 

Dislocation in 
the education- 


35 




link of children. 



30 

6. 

Difficulty to g3t 

28 

2 


transport 


10 


11 

7. 

Distance from 


5 


h o spital/di spen sary 


9_ ? * 

8. 

Distance of 
Market 


5 

4 



Total 


408 

100 

506 


9.03 


Only 10-H 

percent of 1 

she slum and squatter 


households were willing to go out of Kanpur - if other 
and better living facilities were available in new 
surroundings, lb o v e all quite many of these 1 0— il percent 
households had chiselled their .ecuseage and developed the 
fortitude to fece problems and solve them an they come. 
Impelling factors not to go out of Kanpur mainly being- the 
* ri sic of not getting the job in new pio.ee * be Ho wed by the 
risk; of (l) f no house to lave in* , (2) hope of prospective 
employment opportunity for the children at present location? 
and (3) hope for the flourishing business at present, location. 
(See Table- 9.02) i v-'.--’' ; ; Kt;:- hhV’b'i X 


aii-di 


• ;**03 s 


Beat 


Sable- S.02J Impelling but overlapping Sicyfeors discouraging 
going out of Kanpur - 1 0-11 percent of 
Sample Slum and Squatter Household. 


Seasons 

mostly 

overlapping 


Slum 

House* 

holds 

Ho. 


Squatter 

House- 

holds 

No. 


Total 

Ho. 


1. 

ELffLcully i'n 
getting job/ 
work. 

380 

127 

507 

2. 

No house to 
live in 

150 

25 

m. 

5. 

Inhibition in 
fevour of 
living in 

Kanpur. 

126 

4° 

166 

4. 

Hope for child- 
ren getting 
employment in 
Kanpur. 

62 

20 

82_ 

5. 

Hope for 
flourishing 

55 

18 

73 

6 * 

Risk of Educa- 
tion for 
children. 

50 

19 

69 


Total 

821 

249 

12L£ 


In relation 

t o ? rent 

paying capacity * 

of the 


* * — - — w wcvur, more encouraging for 

getting better houses (in terms of location, space, civil 
facilities etc.). Thou^i 21 9 households (that is, 185 
slum households and 34 squatter households) had no inclina- 
tion to shift,, 40i (or 40.1 percent) were prepared to move 
in a better house with monthly rent-level between 3s. 11-251 
195 were ready to move with monthly rent-level between 
3s. 6-1 0; 113 were prepared to move, with monthly rent-level 
between Hs. 26-50? and 49 were inclined to move to houses 
mth monthly rent-level up'to 3s. 5. Specifically within 

ren\ level fg|. gqult^er^ou^hn^? approximately 

.dentical^ le fM™ and scatter 

households fluctuated si zeably - these being 4.4 percent and 




7 percent, respectively in the rent level f upto Bs .5 » 

17 percent and 29.5 percent, in the rent-level between 

Bs ,6-1 o' • 12.9 percent and 5. percent, in the rent -level 

; ra the rent level 'above Bs.50’ 

Bs. 26-50 » and 1.8 percent and i percent,/. It aiows that 

the rent paying capacity is lower for squatter households 

which includes only 44.5 percent of households in the 

wide range of Es. 11-50 per month - as compared to 53.2 

percent of slum households. (See Sable -• 9 *03) 


9.03 s Potential for rent-paying capacity of 
Slum, and Squatter Households in Kanpur 
01 ty according to classified rent -levels 


Table 


Slum 

House 

holds 

Ho. 


(4.4) (7.0) (4.9) 

2. as. 6-10 136 59 195 

(17.0) (29.5) (T575) 

3. Bs . * 1 -25 322 ' 79 W ■ 

(40.3) (39.5) • (40.1) 

4-. Bs. 26-50 103 10 113 

(12.9) (5.0) (11.3) 

5. Above Bs. 50 14 2 16 

( 1 . 8 ) ( 1 . 0 ) ( 1 . 6 ) 

6. Don’t like to 190 36 226 

move or ain’t (23.7) (18.0) • (22.6) 

afford ■ . ; ■ ■ ■ f 

fpfvtai 800 200 1 000 

(1TOD0 ) CiSoToo) (TWToo) 

Notes figures within brackets show percentages 
vertical^* 

9,05 Studies to estimate the biological dwelling needs 

of the households help in determining the degree of desirable 
’shortages in rooms’ availability according t.> the standards 
of social minimum, kn. attempt was made to eke out this 



information by getting responses according to the 
a ttitudinal reactions of responding 1000 sample slum and 
squatter households. I emerged that only 4.6 percent 
of the households, required one-room dwelling! 38.9 
percent, 2-room dwellings! 27.2 percent, 3-room 
dwelling! '38.9 percent, 2-room dwellings! 27.2 percent, 
3-room dwelling! and 8.4 percent, more than three-roans! 
and 20.9 percent of households did not want a change in 
the existing house/dwelling. Nonetheless, the 
differences in the consumer needs as given out by 
the individual households differed! for example, one- 
room . dwellings preference was shown by 4.13 percent 
of the slum households but for squatter households it 
was by 6.5 percent households! 37. 3-percent and 43 
percent respectively in favour of 2-room dwellings! 

27.3 percent and 26.5 percent in favour of 3-room 
dwellings; and 8.38 percent and 8.5 percent, for more 
than 3-room dwellings. 

9*06 The proportion for one-room or two room 

housing needs being lower in case of slum -households as 
compared to squatter households is applicable on -hie 
grounds that one and tvo-member houoeh ids* in the slum 
settlements aggregated to 16.4 percent, wh.ere a s they 
formed 27.5 percent amongst squatter settlement s., 

3-4 members households were 26,9 percent in slum 
settlements as compared to 36.5 percent in squatter 
settlements ®me position in regard to 4 to 11 member 

households reversed in favour of slum settlenenis forming 
a total of 53.5 percent vis-a-vis 33.5 percent in 
squatter settlements - though in both the cases they 
established almost identical equiva lane ce of proportion 
of about 2.5-3 percent both for slum and squatter 
settlements, (for details see fable -9. P4 ). 

9.07 However, under the reflection of 'demonstration 
effect 1 plus the propensity to ovn a house and more 



a comodi ous house, seme of the slum and squatter households 
also look forward to have additional room or a "bigger 
house. Under this spell 4.6 percent*, of the total 1000 
sample households, xdshed to have additional one-room 
accommodation; 38.9 percent, further two-room accommodation; 

27 percent, extra three-room accommodation; and 8.4 P erc ^^» oa ". 
* 3* rooms * - and 20.9 percent expressed no need of more accommc^ 
9*08 In relation to size distribution 

of households and the size distribution of existing 
(in 1976) houses there was a marked mal-di stribution ; for 
example, against ‘ 1-2 member constituting 16.4 percent of 


the total slum households, the 1-room houses constituted 
only 4.18 of the total houses;, against 3-4 member . 26.9 
percent household, -the two-room houses formed 37.8 
percent of the total houses; as. ah inverted phenomenon, 
the 4-11 member 53.5 percent households, the 3 -room-: 
houses were 27.8 percent ? and for 11-1 5 member 3.2 percent 
households, the corresponding proportion of. *34* room houses,*/, 
9*X5S Such a mal-distribution raises depressing 

qualms. However, in case of 200 sample squatter house- 


holds, the situation of nasl-di stribution is not that 


alarming since the (a) 3*4 member households constituting 

36.5 percent, and (b) 4-11 member households representing 

53.5 percent - in aggregate of 70 percent the proportion 
of the houses of 2-room and 3 -room are 43 percent ■ 
and' 26.5 - making 4- total of 59.3 percent of houses. : : 4 
In feet, there is' an eqpdlibrium^ However, fbr the 27.5 
of 1-2 member, households, 1-room houses proportion is 6.5 
percent; and against 2.5 percent of 11-15 member households, 
the !, 3 + room houses” are 8.5 percent. She mal-distribution 
of household and house sizes are in Groups 1 and 4 only 

•for squatter households - whereas in case of slum-households 
it is univeral in all the four groups 1 to 4. 


Sable- 9.04s Proportional EL stributi on of Household Sizes 
and that of Si ze . EL st ribu ti on of H oases 
in Kan par City (As in mid -197 6) 


SI:. 

No. 

““ House 
hold 
size 
(No. of 
members) 

Slum 

Household^ 1 

Sauaiier Households 

Prb-p^:"- " 
ortioh 
House- 
holds 
% 

Propor- 
tion .of 
houses 
accor- 
ding to 
raeps 

iooms 

Propor 
tion of 
louoe- 
hoias 

% 

Prop- B 
ortion ' 
of hou' 
ses " ■ 
aecor- j 
ding tc 
rooms 
.... % 

boms 

, 

(TT 

(2) 

(3) 



C5i_ __ 

(6) 

(7) 

W~ 

1. 

1-2 

16.4 

4. 1 0 

1 

27.5 

6.5 . 

1 

2. 

3-4 

26,9 

37.8 

2 

36.5 

43.0 

2 

3. 

4-11 

53.5 

27.8 

3 

33.5 

26.5 

3 

4. 

11-15 

3.2 

8.38 f 

5* 

2.5 

8.5 

34 


9VJO . As regards the em pi ey ing of the technique cf 

’self-help* or mutual self-help in building houses, only 
about 18-19 percent of the households preferred in ’affirma- 
tive’ terns - vhereas 81-82 percent in ’negative’ terms. 

As revealed in reply to Q.No.33 .and 34 and as explained in. 
CJhapter-TttllCParagraph 8*1 1) that out of 80 percent 

of the households having said that thqy have decided to 
settle in Kanpur, 30 percent had some immovable property. 

It is, therefore, only out of the remaining 50 percent 
of the households, that another less than 20 percent are 
enthused to cooperate in building the house throu^i 
self-help? and it is the remaining 30 percent, Oio are 
the lowest income weaker section, who realise that having 
a house by any means is beyond their reach. 

SiA-1; Qoite often, in the industrial towns, the cinema 
film goers are the industrial labour and weaker sections 
of the ccomnity - particularly on pay-day. She slum and 
squatter households, have yet not dramatised themselves 
to the modem means of entertainment , and they are still 



kt horae* in the indigenous culture and native inhibition 
of folk-lore ana religious functions thick, nourish the 
soul than the material-life. Wfcth marginal variations, 
the proportional frequencies are almost idea ’•Heal; 25 
percent of the 1 000 sample slum and squatter households 
are the only edicts who go to * cinema e 5 - hut all others 
(except 2.8 percent of the, households who have no interest 
in recreations) go to religious places/functions (47.4 
percent) » drcxmas/notankis that is, folk-lores (i0„6 percent) 
and fairs which often confine to religious places 
(13.8 percent). 

9.12 Social mores, politics! conscious professional 

trade union membership etc. are more pronounced in big 
cities; and Kanpur city is no exception to it. However, 
it is the Congress (Baling) .vMch attracted 64 percent 
of the slum and squatter households alike, next in 
importance being. Gommunist '.Party (i,6 percent), Jan 
Saogh (0.7 per-cent), Bhar-iya Iok-Jhl (0,6 percent, 
and Socialist Party (0,i percent). However, the 1977 
lok Sabha elections perhaps tu mod tables against 
Congress - and Jaata Party (an alliance of Congress(O) , 

Jan Snngh, Bhartiya lok 3hl, and Socialist Party in 
collaboration with Congress for Democracy, CPI (M) 
swayed the polls. In terms of political consciousness 
it turns out that about 82-90 percent of the voters 
anonst 1000 sample slum and squatter households voted 
in the last U • Assembly elections (in 1974). 
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SUMS A>vR Y 

squatters and 56 MJeat^S^t^sliS^velleS^^a^Bre^f 
Sluisi clearance and Improvement Scheme — but onW « t. x ' S ' 
noj inclined to shift in Ean pul itself £^ are 

’ahata’ or m*alla or cluster - either due to 
-thS 300 - 0:f work ' °r 'break in community l?nk° d i sl0ffiltl ® 

ss’rsr^g was?* S“s"; : ,? 

£S“iv;"“f *"■“" s?,*ovS.a-s i " — 

encouraging to shift to better hous^ 7 . S caPs ' cll ' y w ' s 
• ^ . Actually as a * consumer-reaction * ipn„ +u„„ c 

were inclined to live in ’one-romr.' h n\ -«* . 3 Percent 

2~room houses? 2l percent in •* •St,?? 06 * Percent, in 
in 'Bore than 3-ro® houses aTtlh^l 6 ^ “* 8A Percent; 
lity of houses is quite different '•-e-’Uni supply availabi- 

oupply pa tte m of Z HoSSt^nsSeS hSiS.^ tlc 5 to 
16,4 percent but the 1-room house* Tfe a househoids are 
households being 26 2 ueTf»pn+ n... percent ? 3—4 MBftww 
percent; 4-11 mSabe^h^sSlls ^^^ 2 S^ house ^re 
houses are 27.8 percent and I145»fer hut^t ’..g* 3 " 1 '? om 
8.38 percent. Such a mal-distribution £* 3 * house s f are 

■vis-a-vis room-sizes houses iq^i ^ it? ^° f 3X263 01 households 
inequitable. BeiativSSf the JSI?5 ^ p f? ssiiX g and 
in squatter settlements than in' si™ Stttenent s! “* le »» 

-tp tn ■BP^h.usiasn in regard to 'self-hpiu’ +o^u • - 

^nf S^nSP 10 ? ^iewnco aSdtoe^s?*? jj£ e i 
squatter dwellers have., not yot s1uei and 

<* entertainment (STSfi*?' ?J««ion to 


and religious fop gtio^ .iSS-iSS 

eample households seen to Sf«S5E« 5 t?SSL" ^ 1000 

settifr? re e c' iS f bVi °^ n ^“^^ e > 0 Se a 3lm ail^ 1 ’ 0 ?? saiou 3ness 

They 

percent in fevour of Oon£rSt£ iov? vo ? r is, 64 y 

nore proportion in “ d ^ be ® 

impression is further trelif 11 ? Party now), further tw, 
eleotroates in si™ an a squatter Peroent’of the 

D * e * legislature electioni in 197I® lenetl1ls vote in 
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Ghapter-X: Policies » Progmmm.es ana Perspectives 
1 0.01 Jib out a decade back, the growth of urban- slum s-aad 
squatter settlements -writs not considered perilous - an!, all 
oou^it solution to the growth of suds, settlemnts £n 

present population migration in urban areas. &lso the - 
solution was "being sought "by dif^eraoDn^ndust mill sat ion a&d 
urbaJXi Sati ojn» Ho detailed analyses to unearth the deep- 
rooted causes and characteristics of slum and squatter 
clusters were studiednor the problems we re properly set; 
and steps taken were more rooted ^ne^Aive^ measures. 

In most unpalatable situation e&eaPajnoe or bulldozing^of 
the siiacks were resorted to. But of late, the policy- 


makers and governments - bent towards unsheathing welfare 
policies are searching ways and means which can achieve in 
uplifting the respect for the common people ; more-oo, to raise 
the levels of living of the poor - who seek refuge in urban 
slums and squatter areas . 

10.02 But the basic and crucial factors that need examina- 
tion and action is to look for ameliorating the current 

destitute conditions of living of the people in slum and 

also 

squatter colonies *and further/engige in meeting the needs 
of new migrants in the cities who cane to settle for jo% g 
and habitation in u^toan areas. diverting the attention 

to the programme s journal development, family planning/ welfare, 
decentralisation etc. are virtuous movements - but they 
have their limitations, because the rural development is 
innately rooted in raising productivity of rural land and 
labour - which raises production and reduces casts per 



good 


urban centres. Shis phenomenon cannot completely eliminate - 
or reduce the flow of rural population in urban atmosphere - 
which have immediate impact on needs of current and fixture 
housing needs that eon be predictable if not very precisely 
but at -least within the range of workable dimensions. She 
action -oriented programmes can be developed which -can look 
after, at least the following? (l) shifting or re-locating 
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of those coi.om.eE •- partly or fully, vhldi are prone to 
damage dly *s bosses! progress and development ? tut th-'s 
needs to be implemented after evalustir ; social, cultural 
economic, lite-oitua’lLmn. .and admiBiatratlre Actors cf the 
new relocation area a-3. also the aie a whence the shift ± s " 

*? w£:£m a,*i - i /•- t ' > .... _• .. 


intended , ( 2 ) improved; 


v 


t — i&ixy* 3 T;lTll C‘i<U £'0 


ox basic rfhoilities in tns existing area, by iavrovi-w 
dwellings ^.cvidiag of services in around the aZ Q ; 

(3> -1*0 optimise Jr. balancing the pros and cons of those 
vho-.do not have -tie -ill and fierewLthals to build houses 

vis -a vis those mo possess o:, 1 have the; potential to mobilise 

"the 1*0 80111*00 8 t o l)Urli..d : 'Q£<jb3X % h OO '-0 ■? ' A r « , * 

- • ~ a A, "^no. - ,.iox±.i co.e 3 ■%he old 

or new area .iE an z^al , . (4) Prei:^.v-r~ ? o,' e 

blue -print in an expert yir ., - . v, ... b'XX 7*7- '"7 _ 

know-how* as against takinM hp^r ^ - .? h r „.-, 

Z ° “ - ■ v c,c«xw.> one thought fn 

deliberations* m ail ; . , ,J " 

•„"•••••• ■*: ■ ■-••■. • l — L ' v -xAfee .‘un Gsneuis ir« the 

infrastructure, he revv,,, pm- . T ,, ...... folc 

role would have all the ,g3 K .s of rev ^sror 3 ' 7 :jA * 

withcfut : f orgettiho- •%■«,+ rinu-ri-* ^ 

and potency) and its d 2 7or^yvv,u 777 . U ^ ~ Oca '“ ±0a - 
: ■-f ' v.o xhe success 


eying ;f . L the Y 

J and 


no mere 'fg 
-i Uzoaa porl-yics. the 


numbers 


10.03 ■ in the level 
habitation for the ricu Y\d elite 
city .. is vo w cr _ .... o abode cl y e - . , 

of poor, and it ia *,« peer ,ho Sii, : n -fie rlt-.-e 
character of urban T'Vyrr r ,; .,n, . + . . . “ ' 

Plots of public or p^atc ^ -.m . ^J^*^** 
embeb. ''meats, in cent b m, ;; - n , " c '^ rA ' 3s> 

fector reveals itself btdciy 0iae 

in inequities in llcau . ^Vl ^ -P-S vorldp iiteeil 

. '• -v.‘ oi.ee be tvesn i-ha 

earnings of the ■ e)~ : to ■ t---. " J " LU 

J _. ,mx« cr man-^er is 

times that of the liters .. a ^en^enou ' ,'m d . 

income differential ia aevelcrpcd Z 

Americas . including ee>,tr i aip..T,i a5 . scl fa L ""' 
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Bate of 10*04- After the Independence when India commenced in a 
oT llI ^mn the social and economic development strategy , 

( + ) the evolution of techniques as they took place in the 

Americas and Europe -(of physical, town and country planning 
including planning for metropolises) had a ’demonstration 
effect' on our policy -cum programme builders. TJpto the 
end of Moghul period we had ’implosion of cities^ and 'gigan- 
tism of explosion* visited; uo , in our socio-economic 
development, in urban centres due to rural -urban migration 
■ in search of employment. In this process, the rate of growth 
of ’million ( cities was faster since 1951 than other- 
urban centres - with high density centres bounded by low- 
density, low-sprawling peripheries - along with new phenomenon 
of capital cities, port towns, industry townships. But the 
native characteristics of our urbanisation were different - 
from the West; in India, urbanisation preceded industrialisa- 
tion (or the latter lagged behind) whereas the process in 
the Most had been in the inverse way. She features of 
Indian prime cities has been specifically different; only 
about 4-0 percent of cur 145 Glass -I cities are manufacturing 
cities - and still fewer are industrialised cities; just less 
than 15 cities have more than 50 percent of non -ugri cultural . 
working population; our prime cities also grew as centres 
(like Bombay, Calcutta and Madras) of trade a ad transported 
about 65-80 percent of industrial establishments are small- 
sized and do not use power in ihme dab ad. Bangalore, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Hyderabad and Madras. She maladjustment in 
spatial and. national planning 'is characteristically supreme. 
Only about 1 percent of the towns have the status of muni ci ml 
corporation, nearly two-thirds of the towns have the status 
of one of the following - municipality, municipal board or 
committee, city or town municipality, municipal town committee 


If 
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town committee » to wn board, tovn area, town area committee ; 
rest of the about one -third of the toms pass with a variety 
of de signations^ or no-d ugnations. 

10,05 Sie faster growth of 'mill! on ( *)’ towns leads, and 

provision of cammxnity and essential services lags behind 
r .provision 

with a long time-lag (or no^ at all)* Ror example, on an 
average, the cost of urban development for providing of 
these services in the second half of 1970’s per year - can 
be assumed at Rs .5,000 per capita (or Rs.l5,000 per- 
household f in 1976-77 current prices, for the Olass-I towns of 
India numbering around 150 in number with a total population • 
of about 60 million, the new net increase in population annually 
will be 2.5 million - constituting about 0.5 million household s- 
costing about Hs.75,030 million. Phis assessment does not 
include the cost of the back -log of deficiencies in the 
existing infrastructure of community and essential services. 
Nonetheless, the affluent country like U .S -A. . , and the 
developing country like India compared on the crucible 
of the size of urbanisation (and not on. the size of 
ruralioation) , they rub shoulders with each, other. The 
recurring expenditure per capita in corporations, as 
adduced by the Eural-Gfban Relationship Ocmmfttee'^ 
of Glass -X towns^'- wa# R3.51.50 in 1962-63; due to inflation 


it may be put for 1976-77 (in current prices) at Rs.lOG per 

1 ,"' ‘ . » 

capita . Incident ly, it may be averred that for Class-II , 



Glass-IIX, Glass -I Y, Glass-Y. and Glass-71 towns per capita 
recurrent expenditure would be respectively around ife.69, Rs 
Rs.50, Rs .42, Rs.37? Rs.35 (in 1976-77 prices) based on the 
data given for 1962-63by the above committee 
l) I'iiese aesigiations ares notified 


area 

. contonment, cantonment board, 
snail town committee, sanitary board, station committee, 
union committee, pandiayat, toui panchoyat, village panchayat, 
gram panchay at and touiship; and still about 7 percent have 
no civi c status. 

2) In comparison, in the Ui. the cost in ’1960’s prices* was 
around £ 1,200 per household - and would be around £ p.Cno 
(or Rs .30,000) m 1976-77 prices* 

3) Report of the Sural Urban Relationship Committee , Govt, of 
India, Min. o f Health and ifemily Wei fere, Yol.IIIp ,239, 1966), 

I i • 5 o, 3^33 

4) In -the World’s population of about 3,638 millions, in 1970 

14:00 ®ilHon (or 38.6$) and iq. cities’ oi 
J^? 000 and a^ove (i.e an Glass I cities) the urban popula- 
Iron was 2o.8 percent of the urban population. 

5) 1976-77 , Consumer Prices Index is around 325 (with ho 
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1 0.06 Again, the "Zakaria Committee on t ’Augmentation, of 
J05.nancrf.al Be sources of Urban local Bodies (1965)'*, had 
made per capita recurring maintenance costs (in 1960-61 prices) 
for different itemfP of municipal service s - had put/.lix 153 itt ° 
categories 5 A. (Special) A, B, 0, Band E respectively with 
*2 million + f population, 0.5-2 million population ;0* 1-0.5 
million; 50,000-0. i million, 20,000-50,000 fend below 20,000 
dividing class -I towns in three standards, and combining towns 
of G3ass-7 and 71 into Standard -E, at ’desired expenditure- 
level* and the actual expenditure incurred - showing a per- 
capita deficit in the ‘desired level of services’ to the 
extent of (rounded percentages of about) 22 percent, 42 percent 
55 percent, 54 percent, 49 percent, and 47 percent in 
Standard cities of 4 (Special), k, 3, 0, Band E. 
nature _ of 10,07 4s explained in paragraph -1 .04, the expansion and 
of^Slon iLlcreases of population in urban areas had preceded industrial! 
cities sati on . In the developing countries, natural increases in 

population, in big cities along with, in flow,, of rural migrants 
exoduo had no precedence - and the population coning into old 
and new slum and squatter settlement area s have been 
explosive in size since in relation to the lagging behind 
of the pr ovision of social and economic development *and prece- 
dence to^-igh density, -he problem became herculean - and would become 
intractable , by 2001 , because in the aren a of world urban 
population of 2,400 millions will ccme to live in the 
developing countries 5 in essence, the urban land values mil 
grow in big urban centres which are already higher in 
comparison to developed countries - notwithstanding growth of 
slums and squatter settlements growing both in central and 
peripheral areas . Ehe densities go as high as 1,320 per acre 
(or 33OO per hectare) in Bombay - followed by Calcutta - 0A& 
a wide picture; of ’million (+ ) * and 4 *holf-million(+ ) ’ 

Indian cities in 1961. Shat will happen, by 2°0l , cai be only 
imagined in India and other developing countries. 
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iable 1 O.Oi : Increasing densities -with the rise in . 

population, '-sizes "of d ties ~ 


Characteristics 1 

f million(+ ) * 
cities(5) 

Half -mi Hi on (+ ) 
cities (4) 

200,000 
to 500,000 

100,005* 

200,000 

| 

cities(8) 

ci TO. 0 S 
(18) 

. 



(?) 

(4) 


1 . Gross density 

71 

28 

29 

20 

(per acre) 

2. Developed density 97 

53 

42 

35 

(per acre) 



3 . Besidential density 




(per acre) 

257 

137 

86 

60 

4 . Maximum spot 





density(per acre) 5228 

815 

665 

410 

5. Minimum spot 


11 



density (per acre)- 15 

5 

2 

6 . Percent of 





dev . land 
(per cent) 

Wmb-B 

■ 53 : 

69 

57 

7 , Percent of non- 

53.9 

46.1 |fl;: 

31 

43 

dev. land (percent) 



10.08 Be gfitantly , whatever in fra structure is provided 4 
(or provided quite belated), in. any case presents only a sub- 
standard quality (with he a vy density) of life - putting 
unbearable strain on the scant investment resources for the 
competitive needs of infrastructure for the citizenary . 

Thus the process of urbanisation, brings in its wake in the 
developing countries, quite many distortions in setting 
up physical, social, economic , financial and investment 
profiles ** <and more p r omi n en t ly creates shortages of 
supply of various civic services needed by -the urban low- 
income classes. &L1 these lead to a 'fait -accompli* 0 f 
degraded conditions of life -which, incessantly visit and 
revisit with ccmulative forces with more and more migration 
tides - and breed slum and squatter clusters with impunity. 
Actually, as the slums and squatter habitations grow at on 



r % 
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exponential rate making conditions analogous to vbat biblically 

called 'all dressed in velvet and ' silk but with cheap 

stockings underneath the favel a * . (4 ’fevela' means, a 

slum’ and/ or: squatter settlement in Bio-de -Janeiro, - other 

Spanish equivalents being r 'ranchos', in Chile? 'bariiadas', 

in Peru? ■ 'villas misaiias ' , in Argentina? ' colonias proletaries' 

in Mexico? 'barong-barongs ' , in the Philippines? 'geucondu', 

in. Greece; and bidon villes in Branch territories) » Urgent 

action is a 'must' to maximise social benefits out of minimum 

available investment resources - along with a proper aid 

constant evaluation of progress- and monitoring' the process of 

implementation as the essential steps. Pa.rt.her, the existence 

of multiplicity of local governmental or autonomous semi- 

govemnental authorities - within the metropolis, without 

break, • create over-lapping 3 uxi sdi cti one^ggravtdng the 

G\ 

existing state of confusion and obstacles'. 

1 0.08 Drawn from the earlier chapters, a summary situation 
can be recalled, about Kanpur metropolis . The coverage of the 
fern s of S.P.G, mid -1950 * s Survey in KahPur h a d noted that out of a 
^fli^tei sample o£ 4,914 tallies - 1 ,487 (or 30 percent) were non- 
i n Kanpur migrants and the rest 3,427 were migrant^ Vand the population 
was 660,225 in Kanpur municipal, area? and earlier in 1948, 
in so^e of the slum areas y population was of 123,755 persons 
who lived in 812 * ahat a s 1 in 33,385 rooms, This meant that 
nearly 20 jb rceat of the city ’s population were living in 
a.um and squatter settlements x with overcrowding to a . 
suffocating level , high general and infantile mortality , 



6) fbr example , Calcutta agglomeration emprises of four 
municipal corporations of Calcutta , Howrah, B a lly , 

. QiaadamagarJ t wdnty nine muni d Pali ti e s ? and 37 non- 
municipal urban areas., In Delhi also, there are mul ti plied V 
of local and autonomous agencies, such as Delhi Municipal ■ 
Corporation, Hew Delhi Municipal Committee, Cantonment ' .; 
Board, Delhi Electric Supply Undertaking, Delhi Transport ■ 
Corporation, Delhi Development Authority , Delhi Arts and 
Beautification Commis si on, Delhi Metropolitan Council, etc* 
However, in Kanpur such a situation is not unhealthy because 
there a re integrated institutional relationship between 
Kanpur Municipal Corporation and Kanpur .Development .. . 

. Auitiority except -that Cantonment 'Board and .%ii way have their 
own. autonomy. 

6a)Xt thus foUOwQ that 'migrants' constituted 70$ - or they 
contributed 70$ of the growth in populati on/households. 
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killiag diseases, and poor city transport fe duties, no or 
very poor educational services. -The municipal expenditure 
was around Be .1 2 - 5 per capita per annum in 1951-52. In 1961, 
with the rise in population to 0.971 million, the proportion 
of slum and squatter population perhaps moved upto 25 
percent; in 1971, with population -size of 1.27 million, 
the proportion of slum and squatter population to 3°$; in 
1973-74, as noted by the I.C.DJP. for Kanpur Metropolis (1975- 
Si), about 33 percent, of 1.38 million population! in 
1975, to 36.7 percent of 1.44 million population; and 37.3 
percent, in 1976, of 1.5 million population - ao shown in 
Table 1O.O2 below. 

Table -1 0 . 02s Population! Slum and Squatter Population- 

their proportion and average Household Sizes. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

■year 

.. !'■''■■■■■■ 7.-.' 77. ■■•7.7: 7 7-.;v 

si 

*> in 7: 

Population 

U 

Slam Population i 

j (including Squatter) 

Average 

Household Size 

1 ' ... ■*: 

1948-51 

660,225 

till 

4.5 

1961 111 

1971 |||! 

971,000 

1 ,268,000 
(estimated) 

242,750 

<25-00) 

380,400 

(30.00) 

5.0 

II 5.5 

1973-74 

1,384,000 

(estimated) 

440,000 

(33.00) 

77>u..;: a .a . 

1975 

1 ,442,000 
(estimated) 

500,000 

(36.70) 

7 a, a ' 1 

1976 

1 ,500,000 
(estimated) 

560,000 
(37. 30) 

6.0 

e stdmated 

10.09 

It is quite feasible that vhea the 

world popula- 




future 

tive's" of tion,. in 2001 , woul^be about 6, 000 millions-with urban 
share of 50 percent (or 3,000 million) i of this, about 
g3 ^ gLJM L ~ 35 percent ( 1,050 million) will live in. cities of *i00,000(+) t 


Growth of 
i " Slum & Suq fi- 
tter Settle --' 

mm . 


!f it is compared with d a t a given in~pi?i”W.05, Kanpur's — 
current delivery of municipal services was at a lower level, 




population. In India total populations in 2OO1 , will fee 
around 881 millions (or say 900 millions) - of *■ which the urban 
population wills perhaps he about 321-322 million (or 36 per- 
cent of total population). In M 00,000 + ' cities (or Glass -I 
cities), the : urban population held will he around 2O5 
/.millions (or 64 percent of urban population - which was 
about 5.2 percent, according to 1 97 1 -Census. Again, in 1971, 
the urban population in eight ’million + ’cities was 25.8 
million or about 44.5 percent of the population living in 
MOO, COO + * cities, it is estimated these eight cities, in 
2001, wall hold nearly 76-77 million people - which will, 
however, form only 37.5 percent of the Glass -I cities’' 
population. Ihile projecting the population of these cities -• 
belonging to Glass- I, it has been assumed .that the growth 
wall be at a declining rates - so that the proportion of 
Glass -I cities wall grow; by only ’4 percentage points 1, in a 
decennium-but the decline in rate will be still faster; in 
•million. + * ' towns. Consequently , though the proportion of- - 
the urban population will, rise only to 64 percent of Clac.s-1 
towns in 2O01, from 52 percent in 1971 - and within it the 
share of 8 ’million + 1 cities within Giass-I group wall 
decline from. 37 .5 percent in 2OO1 , from 44.5 percent in 1971 
(Jbx the projected data, see fable -1O.O3) . So fer as. the 
sl-um and squatter population as a proportion of total city 
population of Kanpur city is concerned, the picture has been 
presented in fable 1O.O2 upto 1976? and_it is feared that the 
proportdon/wfi.f 1 easx5y ® O^S^^per cent of the total 

city population which will 'grow to about 3-2 million in 2001, 
from 1.5 million, in 1976. She supply of dwellings 

rate vill. hardly accelerate in the city from the 'substandard 
rate* of 1 .25 or 1 .5 dwelling units, per annum, per thousand 
of population, fable 10.03, gives a more detailed picture, 
in relation not oily to Eon pur city but at so. presents the 
macro-aad micro portrayal for ’milli ui + '100,000+ * , 

cities and all the urban centres upi'o the year 2001, 




Sable 0.03 i 


Projecv-ed TJrbaa Population in India distributed 
quinquennially in ’million(+)’ cities, f i00^000(+V 

ffrom S iq7i il ?m' 1 ? Qa J he re ?^ ue Urban Population 
Sl rQ ?_J97l-200l)-- along *axh estimates of Slum and 


Squatter Population . 



milion(+ ) Cities 
Kanpur other 
seven 

in millions 3 


Sotal 


towns 


In million s') 


i (8 <701 *' j 57.02 

<5.00). j (44.50) (52. ot) 

-)35T^ 0.42 7.40 7.82 

6 1*5 2 °* 2 ° 30.70 69.39 

glfrSQ (5#20) (44.20) j (54.00) 

■4 37 1 .3% 0.56 J -j-} a 5 

51 fs'om 35#3 ° / 37 * 05 8 5.55 

SB , S J (5.00) | (43-20) (56.00) 

> 4°r1. 0.70 14.12 14.82 

5 I /f *?-> 42.70 J 44.75 106.80 

SB-sd (4 * 60) 1(41.80) (58.00) 

jT23l 0.87 | I8.15 19.02 

1 /|* 4 ° ' 51 .24 53.64 131 .54 

si»sa 3 (40 - 80) < 6 °-oo) 

>_45$ * 1.08 22.96 24.04 

3 (|‘ 7 01 61,50 ? 4 * 27 , 164.26 

SB sq (4 *-'° ) . ( 39 . 10 ) ( 62 . 00 ) 

,47751 29*21 30.53 

I 3.20 73.70 76.90 2O5.26 

SBsd U " 50) ; (37.50) (64 .CD) 

1^60. 36.85 78.17 

ia ^,? uppor ’ ! of Projected percentages cas* 
J 1 ^ 3 population was 6 Cq,Ooo with' 

miSS ?" 1 ^91^75*; 

* . ,5 rt « 5 » 6 29» 842? 2»470 s ?88 1 7o« 

and 1,273,016. ^ , ^ 00 ‘ **'98, 

19 7 , 1 ~Cengus . numbs y» q-P • . nr 
compared to 1 O 7 in 10 r* ° , „ r 01 ICC 

4 )Pro j e cti ons for Growth in I— 81 * ia 1 9 5 

I «£: BSK 

tt.i ■!?•># ;?.'^&sod mteo ranging: -p-nnm 7 ^/# . — 
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10.10 *>r the projected changes, as- shown in f a ble-i0.03 

of population, cizeo in different classes of the cities, what 
is important is to crystallise, phased quinquennial program® 3 
to provide a nodicum of environment of the infrastructures ©f 
essential and caauini% services, as also residential struct- 
ures for nearly 50 percent of the population in million(+) - 
cities (which can he specifi.ca.lly restricted to K a npur city-- 
or perhaps extended to the present, eight ’million^) ’ cities 
and Probably be bal coned to an estimate of population" 

of likely number of * 2 0 million^) ’cities in the year . 2 00i . 
fhe size of r.he population in KahPur would be 4.5 percent of 
the existing eight ’million (+) • cities and 1 .5 percent of 
M00,000(+ ) cities and about 1 percent of the total urban 
population. The slum and squatter POpulation/Siffd be n+ o 
'lower point', If the ne w iB sLlWous^ 

provided by the urban government by infective required 
investment - supported by the recurring expenditure on 
Municipal Services (supplemented by financial grants, loans, 
etc. from the State, end Central governments) However, it i s 
imp. x'-ant to , note that .the Particular problem of the slum and- 
squatter population of X 0 npur fill be around 4 percent of the 
problem of 8 * million (* ) cities. 2 *5-2. '7 percent, of the 
total problem of the 2 0 ’million * • cities I and 1 percent, 

of the urban population of India, in 2OO1, 

10.11 The total cost of complete elimination or 
improvement of the slums (i)ta providing residential 
accommodation as also of ( ^feiding municipal services 

of essential and cannunl% Zpaa be estimated a8 below based on 


the data f urther isolated to Jable--|0.04. In -this Table 



tion of ■tiiliom+ Vy?tiL“iitoi ff* PT ° p ° rli ? s to *<*»! popula- 
citieo; in Col. 5 proportions of ^ ' 1 00, 000(+ oitie^totot- 0 ?’ 00 . 0 ^ - 1 ’ 
6>pSSortion tf na y a ^°° 1 ; 6 for the of the °%i s . ° tald " urostt 

at that time. ■ • wie 1 w,000(+ ; * cities 

7 ) o?^e Q SiKeS ° f slum aad Population 






Periodic*" 

Situation 


Slum & Squ a ~ 
tter Settle - 
pents a£ce c te 
household a 
(in nillicns) 


of quin- 
quennial 


Backlog in 1975 

•Addition in Uve 
years (between 
1977-81) ( 

Be w Addition i n 

il2iis) rs (between c 

New Addition in 

W7 e 4?f 3(between 0 

New Addition 

"years' 

(between 1992-96) 0 

New Addition 
P- ve y e ars 

( between 199 ?- 20 pi) 0 , 

4« Annual Progi^une 





a material input - 

11 it a. ’maaufectured igp. 
community facilities), s 

^■ch more inhibiting fe c 
■more ana more* of land, d t is , 

consume, Ixxg^rise residential estate lit 

« existing aim or squatter areas or 

than shift on ne w land- on ,^ n i, „ ' J 

7 ) w —ma on viiich one -storey e< 

rai w e * -u reduce cost of construction 

i on_y.. sites and services' are provided bj 
sector - . i 0 bungs in ■> 

a>, •‘-neiJier econoay in te 

reaua , kh e financial cost in the - 

houses-. are raised by the public 1 sector or by 
tenant-o^ers. 

aj^Bxi sting land-use of the 114.55 =c 
36. 65, Kao. or 73,240 acres) of Kanpur city 
in a Particular p a ttem . xgain sthe undevelc 
(or 261.59 has) . She developed land is 21 ,’ 
acres :Sre under cultivation; and 6.353 aci^ 
-he 23 y ea r Perspective Master Plan, of Ka np 
laid dona five objectives - in .Jiich besides 
eoonaiic utilisatten of land and l a bour work 
o L.x oojeoviyes ares t Jmination of spurns, « 

L^“ ?° lmiea) redevelopment of centiy 
. n 002..0T’ of nta-32ifcjBing uses to the p ( 
listing developed a re a s, and to provide 
power and other services .( W eduoati*. 
reoreatiun, rondo, lanes, road and liver brie 
mitiga-K the existing back-log ns *11 ao to 
em-n&s, For the 'key' fcetor of land^fe fl 
progry- - of Kanpur (1975-198iJ^Ug ated that 
increase in population eveiy ye a r, the- 'land 
and its development' will be esseutial-in‘add 
l*a required to eliminate the back-log of 

aseds °f the oitisenaw 

77 , 1 *^ a!iat a ' of 25 households tor an”aliata f 1 
is to he elenred. n np>, +-*wv™-.s. ■ ~ ^ aa .a«a 1 

households tm neS. WaL ' oomp 0:111 ncoa 


Urban hand 
and IC3P 

ofmr 
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phased way. It has been, estimated, in the Kanpur’s plan that 
the house shortages will rise to 1,26,000 dwelling units, in 
1981, from 46,000 units, in 1 96 1 - and that little over .. 

30 percent (or 0,5 mill! on ^people lived in slum areas# and 
in 1975, 35 percent of people had less than 100 sq.ft, 

living are a and 70 percent lived in one -room houses. However, 
an urgency as indicated in/the *10® * is to undertake large 
scale slum clearance and 1 improvement of environs Rrogrnmne .• 
lot is strongly uapged that in this direction Kanpur 
Development tuthorily will have to necessarily take steps 
to acquire ’slum ahatas * land from the private hands, So also 
to generate further path- *to • industrial growth and employment; 
land shall _ be required for "industrial and warehousing 
function", ' land for ccmaercial and other functions. 


transport services etc.} - land for utilities, recreation, 
water and electric supply et c . ^/fand for sewerage and sewers»& 
drains. After taking into account the relative importance 
of different competetivQ sectors and their functions— 
envisaging immediacy of spatial integration 5 as ‘also 
in accordance with a bove6b 3 e ct i ve s and guidelines, an" attempt 
L mdeTb affect certain structural changes in the 23*5'«ar I CEP 
'rogra^mebyigad uses from 1967-68 ... 


to 1991 &3P6 shown in Sable 1O.O5. 



10.14 It is obvious from !Eable 1O.O5 that the "land- 

use" has been sizeably changed - particularly in regard 
to raising the land i. u ^ i3 cWou$i . to absolute rise 

la 3to a ) ’ for *fcecre a tional facilities' to 1 0-time s ; for 
industrial and warehousing,* to 4.8 times? for utilities 
and services, to 3.62 times »for residential rises, to 3.1 
times; for commercial use, to 2^2 tines; for ’ccenunily 
services*, to 2.05 times? and for ’circulation and transport’, 
to 1.68- times. However, there has been more radical 
perspective change, vhich attempts to remove completely the 
agricultural use of land vhich formed nearly 62.3 percent 
of the total land available in Kanpur cily* Consequently, 
the ’built-up uses’ proportion of the -fccfcal land becomes 

* ! 4 • '< , ‘ 


tggggggg 



&re a (in 

acres) 


Land-Usel A. re 


(47.5) ! 

( 2 )Gomme rcial ' ^ ^47 j .6 ( 1 00) 

(3) 1 adust rial In 221 .4 (l00) 

& Ware- (8*3) 

housing 

(4) Community 1*779 .7 (l OQ) 

l facilities m1*9) 

1 5) Go vt .& Semi - 1 8 1 «4 ( 1 00) 

V Govt • (2-0) 

1 6 utilities & 73*2 (lOO) 

Services (1.0) 

(7 )£e creational 744.2 (lOO) 

(19.6) 

raVfete* Bodies 385.6 (lOO) 

w> (2*5) 

|9) Circulation 2 ,879. 5 (100) 

& Transport (19*6) 

Built-up 14*691.9 ( 20.00) (l 00) 
|( Sub -To tal) - (100 .00) 

|l .Cultivated 45.550.4 ( 6 2. 30) (l 00) 

•I Laud . ~ 

(II £ pen Land 6,552,8 ( 6.70) ( 1 0o) 


(7 . 8 ) 
1 , 10 ? .6 
(2.4) 
264 .9 
( 0 . 6 ) 

7,705.2 
( 16 . 8 ) 
129 -5 
(0.3) 
4,859 .2 
( 10 . 6 ) 

I .Bui It -u p 4 5. 9 04 . 8 
( Sub -Total Ml 00) 

Uncultiva- 
ted land 

I 110 pen 
Lajnd 


fled 6,645.0 (9.00) (lOO) IV .Un- -11,717 ( 20.3) (177 . 6) 

classified 

'and -Total 73, 240.1 ( l00.Q0) (l0°) Grand To- 57,622.4 - (078.7) 

II+llX+17) tal(Corpo- 

irp orate ire a rate ire a) 

^tess(l)Elgures \&thin brackets under Gol.(2) v?nd (6) indicate sub- 
totals’ proportional distributions ; those under Gol.(3)& (7) 
indicate sub-items percentage distribution; and those under Gol 
(4) and (8) diow base indices( 1967-6 8) apd changed indices (as 
visualised for 1991). 

Source!^ Integrated City Development Programme for Kanpur Metropolis' — 
(1975-81) and Perspective Plan (1967/68-1991), Table s-i .5 and" ■ 
1.6, pages 7 and 9 (Kanpur Development Authority in col lab ora- ' 
tioa with Tovn and Gountiy Planning Department, U^. 1975 ) 
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eaoimously to more than three times from 14692 acres 

(in. 1967-68) -to 45,905 acres, in 1991 ■ In addition -,4he land 
area available under’un classified use* white. may be 
later on, has been raised to 1.78 -times ... In effect, the 

use of the available land is proposed to be reduced to almost 
four fifths (i.e. 57,6 23 acres, in 1991 ) of the land 
availability from 73,240 acres, in 1967-68* it a lae means that 
the urban land are a Oiich was. 73,240 acres in 1967-68 is 
visualised to be cut irx size by 20 percent. . 
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I.GJ&.P. 


2ie one of the important consideration 
is that the residential areas will be 


with the 
eptimaly 



near to work-places, and therefore, both 
te rfciary a ctlviti es '(such a 
being located in the South of Eon pur, 
complex is being developed in area: 
by decentralising the non-cunfoiming Industrie 
locations aid by creating a new district 
to GJ3 .B.( Central Bu 


the work-places for 

government offices, etc.) a re 
and the industrial 
other than the south any * 
to specific 
centre in addition 

ffiness H strict) . She West side, is 
being developed by ’raising forests ’along the course of the 
Ganges and Pandu rivers. So also * roads and bridges *are 
being planned to connect two ihst-Vfest by-pass ro a d s -th^u^i 
sis new overhead bridges ..including one overhead river bridge 
on G.2. Boad which' has been already constructed; and the 
others at PankL, Murray Grossing and near the Eye Hospital) 
two additional ro a d-b ridges over the Ganges - one at Bhairon 
Qiat in the Via st and the other near J^q man in the East : 
offering connections from G.l. Ho a d to National Highway -25 


Metropolis, page 22) 
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needed is to implement the programmes whidi will concentrate 
"both on caring the existing malady in a phased way (which, 
relates to back-1 eg of the dwellings stodc of 'slum and 
squatter settlements) and the other to fully prev^t^h^g 
new occurences of the slum and squatter settlement with 
the sponteneous waves of the inmi giants aid lagging behird in 
building residential stock needed for the natural and immigrants, 
spontaneous needs/demands of the population of Kanpur Metropolis. 
She mix of both the types of the problemSare dimensionally 


estimated ^as indicated in liable 1O.O4 
have to L ^0,000 residential unite ( 


» s ojd which the attack 
22,000 for the removal 


shall 


of back-log»and 28,000 for the addition of likely slum and 
squatter households ^per year during 1977-1981 ; 57,000 - 


residential units (22,000 for the removal of the back -log, and 
35,000 for the likely addition in slum and squatter households, 
per year during 1982-8$; 64,000 residential units (22,000.. 
for f-he removal of the back— log, and 42,000 for the additional 
likely growth in slum and squatter households) per year 
during 1986-1991? 70,000 residential units, (22,000 for the. 


removal of the backlog, and 48,000 f 0 r the additional due 


to likely growth in slum and squatter households) , per 
year, during 19 92-1995? and 78,00o residential units-(22,000 
units for the removal of .-he last phase of the back-log 
and 56,000, to prevent the additional growth of the -likely 
slum and squatter households) per year , during 199*^-2001 . 
Thus, it is clear that besides removal, of the backlog of 
0.56 million slum and squatter households* needs for healthy 
residential uni gs and environment (during five quinquennial 
Plans during the next 25 years-1977-200i>- along with minimum 
essential and community services, there will also be 
implementation for the new construction of residential units 
to meet the growing needs of the new slum and squatter 
households which will grow naturally and through spontaneous 
migration in Kanpur city -totalling to 1 .04 million (1 .60 
million minus 0.56 million existing, in 1976) during next 


'■ r 
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25 years (by 140,000, households, during 1977.^81 • „ 

170.000 households, during 1S 8 2 - 6e by 2 0 000 1 7 

during 1987-1 QQi • v- 0/|P nnn y 21 * 000 households, 

. OA y 1 1 J '' 1 ? 240, 000 households, during- iq&« 

280.000 household*, du.r±ug 1997-2OO1. ... 19 '2-1996; by 

the^L^t °f fche ' fLve 9uinquennlal plans (1977-2OO1) ,• 

the total slum and L a tw * “ 

. ( 1 9 81 ~86 ) , 1 ^SS^OOO • ^in ^thiid ** “ he -^oM^lan 

^ frorbh Pla ; ±a 
■ f :: ^ 

»ie financial eost 9 lill, however,' be exalte teiQSS '- 

for the .first ma n: & , 7l0 ’. ^ Bs - 1 > 500 million; 

BB.1.920 mUoiTfc P the third ® £S25»2* 

| fourth plan ; and Bs.p 34. 0 mn v ““7 * . 1 - L ^ Lori > r ~th e 

the period (1977-200-,), the total 'f ^ ^ Plan ’ ibr 

-SS3 : *.342 million per year i n -h/ 0 *' 76811 *“ the ^UeS. 
mim« year, in the t h 1 ^ 1 

ia the *2i*iU*2Si and 68^’ ^ ° illU,n ^ 

fifth plan . (Se^bie 10 0 , „ , 10n Per year, in the 

gjnnno-iol tPPo Ju " 6 °°l™-7) 

lisls-n • *'j, P^gKuanie in ? T OSP n-F xr 

SiESr 1 -^^® + '“ .WJ «»««» 50,000 d® Sx^ s ^fP°li 3 - is 
^rnd tjTl Pr07ide 25,000 ,al1ies ana eernn-oe"' ft 

-gj— (bid, page 22 and 23); in - “ 

|SSntsae average development cost L plot ' ^ " 55,000 Pl«*d. 

togepuooa roads, brick-paved 3ide ^ -sin 

£#« approaches to the rows of m ' JLd ® dlains as 


■ also ’ “-ect-pavea side lanes ,dth „• s „ ° “ 

am® approaches to the rows of plots/hc, “ d ® 131,13 as 
HS^unit, au3h mtrinaa ^ e adl 

street-lighting, ’ !*' 301 **- - Mrs, 


street-lifting, shopprag' centres and c®»Tr S ° lfcS * ' 

are estimated a t * .3,500/. , t + “ com ‘“di% Anilities) 
the development oost ^ ^ fer 55 ’ 000 Plots 

millions for 25 ,000 sites and service- Cl'T n ^ ^ 
for 30,000 plots of intended dwelim/.Lt -1111®, 

— S nits - E veu if the 

S* ^ '- 'i 


- ^ art >cZ it,? in-ip ^ 
a<^. But the sfcn d |rd ? g d e 'iiT? 78 ■> 

neaoers houoehol d / feni ^ ^^smrri^ro^coccacdate more 





'self-help' technique is emplcyed on 'sites and -service s' 
pi cits, the total cost for each of the plots -cum -houses -will 
he Bs .6,000 per unit- free technical advice and materials 
at subsidised prices! resultantly total coot mil he Bs .330 
millions. If to the estimates of 55,000 above -mentioned 
dwelling the costs of 5,000 core housing (or Janata Housing) 
and 13,000 houses for 'economically weaker sections (i.e, 
slum -dwellers) as planned in "IGU? of Kanpur Metropolis* are 
are added y the total cost will further go up by Bs . 1 28 
millions - making a total of Bs .4-58 millions, for the six- 
year period of 1976-1981) as programmed. But the programme 
prepared under the 'IG3P', though meant for six-year strategy , 



actually more or less subsumes all that is required for "a 
year's " programmes only - vhen other weaker sections of the 
city are taken into consideration, besides ameliorating the 
conditions of the slum and squatter households 'existing at 
present' and ’those who would add to the city's density fy 
natural growth and spontaneous* immigration', fhe estimates 
shown in the earlier paragraph ( 1 0.17) endorse judgement and 
financial a sessments - which decisively dwarf the ’I GIG? 
estimates'! to depend on the latter will cumulatively raise 
the "hydra-beaded monster" both in width and in the altitude 
for Kanpur metropolis problems. 

10,19 She costa are made of (a) land; (b) dwelling 
standard ! (c) costs of construction! , (d) overhead costs! 



(e) financing cost! and (f) maintenance cost. Of these land 
costs are b a sic and these are generally hi^ier in the urban 
centres of developing countries as compared to the cost cf 
the physical structure of dwelling because of pressures on 

1 <))Por Asian' count ri e s , f ciTth!^) lSiiiaiun~d^U±ngil^ ( 2) imp ro ved ’ 

dwelling, the cost estimated by United Nations in urban areas, il 
the year 1Q68_ S were respectively (i)$7 4- 2 (or Bs.5565) ! for 
dwelling- 14-23*172 for land + $30 interest cost + $217 for basic 
utilities! and (2) $1207 (or Bs .8,053)1 $67 0 for dwelling cos* ' 
135 +$45 for Interest +$357 for basic utilities, ihese cost in 
in 1976-77 could be easily 50 percent higher - say respectively 
being Bs .8,400 and Bs .13,000 (See fable s^lO and 16 of the United 
Nations' stuaj "finance for Housing and Community Jfe dirties in 
developing countries, 1£68 U ;H ..Sales No ,E .68,17. 4 , pages ' 26 & 29' 
Basic utilities are comprised of water supply plus sewerage; roa< 
streets, storm drains, electricity and overhead, in vhidh water- 
supply alone costs about on an average 0.3$ of the GJJJP. South- 
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limited land, status of land-ownership , tax laws which & 
not open other investment arena, squatters occupying invaded 
land due to har&ahips of low-income households, 3h©S0 
require equitable distribution of land, ownership of land by 
public sector and core ctive legislative actions. The 
dwellings cost emanates f ran the standards set for thn 
dwellings $ but for low in cone households dwelling WQ&OJ- be , 
cheap and durable providing minimum and core planned houses - 
along with community -level provisi on of wat er plus sanitary 
services. Construction costs depend on the cost of materials 
usedtand the level of skilled labour employed; however, the 
ratio between materials and labour costs in Asian countries is 
70230; but in India it is generally 73*2f as worked out by 
the National Buildings Organisation . Administrative and 
financing costs relate to ’overhead costs’ of the public sector 
agencies, or cooperative Housing Societies or the imputed 
costs for the self-owned houses of the occupying households? 
and the financing costs relate Zinte rest rates (plus preliminary 
coots to obtain loans) ? the interest rates at commercial rates 
are higher - but when subsidised these are lower - particularly 
vhere subsidized housing schemes are in operation as also when 
the repayment period is also laager. 

10*20 Against the cost structure, the annual/ quinquennial 
needs for the materials in Kanpur will rougily cost 7 3 percent 
of the dwellings costs and labour will about 2? percent, 

land costs will be about 20 percent of the dwellings costs 
and for community services about one -third of the cost(s) 
of dwelling(s). These aspects can be summarised briefly in 
Table-i 0,06 as re grids the longterm plan (1977-2OO1) for Slum 
and Squatter dearap.ce and Improvement. 

11) Typically , the metropolitan areas experience formidable 

• testing nnqgrowtli Pains- along with a primitive hinterland/of 

lag behin,ci conspicuously. In the cities, the nions— 
trous slums arid squatters exist side by side wife congestion in 
residential estates, congested .traffic, heavy shortages of 
essential services - find above all the economic and social 
overhead infrastructure io to be financed ftiiy by tie public 
sector which involves easily 50 - 70 $ of the total ■ investee nt in 
die towns, regions and the country. 



Table-10. 06s Cost of Land, Dwellings (Materials & Labour) 
Basic Services in five Quinquennial Plans 
(1977-2001) for Slum Clearance and Improvement 
Action Programme. , 



/million « ixrvw 7 5 capital cost 3- rtf Rs. 

+X+J? Rs 4 920 million, Rs. 2100 mil lion 5 Rs2340 

amomtq ? S * 9 fJ° *? ldlion (see col .7) each of those 

i v 3 divided into materials and labour costs under col 5 &■ a 

’ KAav cost > « u* of a^Imgs col ®'ut 

™ stLv of7q«s L > oas ? metropolitan cities- and according to 
a! * \ 9 ?? 3 herG / is P^Gf erred to put land cost be nut 

on? oR ^ w ®dlmgs cost (see col ,8). The total capital cost for 

dweilings and iand is the samt/of col.7 and 8, P 

> a vl.tt oxfi.«or to arrive, current cost, we have taken only 4$ rate 


SI. 
No , 


“Plan [ Land' ft 
Periods Area 
for 
House 
hold s 

T 


Dwell 

ings 

cons- 

truc- 

ted 

UO S « 


Mater 
iais 
cost 
(in * 
mill- 
ion- 
Rs) 


Lab 

our 

cost 


Total cap if 
tai 
[cost 
[of 
..and 


Land o Cumu« 
plus lative 
dwell- Capi- 
ings tal 
(7+8) ' cost 
in Rs .Millions} rena 

irs 


Recu 
rrent 
cost 
inte- 
rest , 


main- 
tenance} 
@10$ 
of col 


I 1977-81 0.050 4- ( 

storey 

( 17.. 6 ) (18.8) 

II 1982-86 0 .057 ( 

( 20 . 2 ) ( 10 , 1 ) 

III 1987-91 0.064 ( 

(22 .5) (11.2) 


IV 1991-96 0.070 0.0' 

(24 .7) (12 .4) 

v 1997- 0.078 0.0 r 

2001 ( 37 .5 ) (13 .8) 

Grand Tofcal o .321 0.274 6985 2585 

(112.5) (56.3) 


, (6) 

— (?) 

(8) 

(9 y“ 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) ! 

1095 

405 

1500 

300 

1800 

1800 

180 

1248 

462 

1710 

342 

2052 

3852 , 

' ■ ■ . V . !'■ 

385 

1401 

519 

1920 

384 

2314 

6166 

616 

1533 

567 

2100 

420 

2520 

8686 

868 

1708 

632 

2340 

468 

2808 11594 

1160 


9570 1914 11594 


Note si (a)Figures within brackets under Col .3 indicate the total land. 

area in sq.kms .^needed (at 42 so .yds per plot size for each 

f s l a id down by EDA) is 112.5 sq.kms. whereas the fi- 
gures within brackets under Col .4, show land area needed when 
i our- storey houses/tenements are constructed (at 42 sq .yd s space 

£2 T *iT v?- ) on a 42 sq .yd plot-keeping another 
7 2 s 4 */g ^ land open. Another condition is that the ground ' floor 

order^o^oi?^ 50$ may bo deployed for workshop s/shop s-in 
fhvSSf? 7 provide work-place near the residential estate . 

( aueSiaf^S! o ^ rst 5 SGCQnd ? «iird , fourth & fifth auin- 

S miifS 8 a s programmes are respectively 0.05 million, 

2 mi 2;?7-, milli 2 tl? °* 078 million (see col.4)making a 
^-1 of 0.274 million? {rffc coi?respmding capital costs of Rs 






-1 0, 21 Kanpur Bevel open tat Authority ham already dravG a 

programme, -Jbr raising the land area from 6965.1 acres in 
1967-68, for residential uses, by 14,683,7 acres (or about 
SO- -sq.km s .) by 1991 , aggregates to 21668.8 acres, for IS 
-Notified Schemes 2 / under the I GBP Programmes, K.B.4. has already; 
eanaarfced land uses of §909 acres functionally : (1) for residen- 
tial use, 2,000 acres? (2) 30l acres, for district centre 
commercial area? (5) for industrial and warehousing, -552 acres? 
(4) for educational a»d research, 56 acres for the 6 -year 
period (1976-81), She foregoing area is about i0 percent of the 
total are a of different stages of 18 Schemes of 29474,14 acres- 
of which 1 2,959 (or 44$) acres has been acquired^ nonetheless, 
it is planned to include aqhrea of. 3,657 acres under I CUP of '■■■: 
which 2,909 (or 80 percent) mentioned in the earlier sentence 
is a jc&rt - and remaining is meant for college, hospital, 
transport, bus-terminal , green -belt, water works, master plan 
roads, Again, schemewise arrangement pearly half (about 1,905 ■■ 
acres), out, of 3,657 acres is marked for Schemes 16 and i7) ? one- 




fifth, £> r Scheme -1 5 ? one-tenth, for Scheme -1? 8 percent, for 
Scheme 2 and 3? and 3 percent, for Scheme -14 . 2he overage 
economic cost per sqyd . worked out for 2,000 acre residential 
area, is Be .55/- attributed to only 1 ,200 acres (or 60$) 
saleable area out of 2,000 acre. 5b r commercial plots, 
further addition of Es .30/ - per sq.yd. sincejj|$| is 

saleable - making e con aid c cost of Be. 85 per sq.yd; and in 
order to make this sector remimunerntive , the sale price is 
intended to be fixed at 2s .125 per sqyd. Ibr industrial 
are a , as 70 percent of gross area is available, the cost is 
put at 2s .30 per sq.yd. 5br community service ^j)lc|bs, as. the 
total gross area will be available, the i /c%3t S: e|li.mated is 

l >) Eighteen ‘Schemes are ? (iT S?o$oiy Area? (2 & 2> fowa Pixtengion^Sbuth 
. Oily Extension? (4)Gutaiya Scheme No .7 ? (5)Pech Sigh Ifelelpurwa Scheme 
(6'& 7)Baipurwa Scheme 22 & 22-A? (8)01 d Kanpur Scheme No .6; (9)Moti 
Mahal Slum Clearance Scheme No-:.3l4 (lO)Sium Clearance Scheme No .32 
for Ghak No .95?. (.11)Bipat Khatik-ka-Ahata Scheme No. 33; ( 1 2 )lnxcai - 
purwa Sudhar loQna Scheme No ; V34 ? (13) Owal ?oli Slum Clearance Scheme 
No ,36? (l4) Vfasten Expansion Scheme No .38? (l5) Bi stem Expansion 
., Scheme No .39 5 (16 & 17) Kolyan Panki Pandu Green Belt No .40 & -N6.40 ' 
g Cl ear an^ Schem e No .44 at Gulib Babu ^-ka^Z 

P o£ interest (as a subsidised r a te of interested allowing for repairs 
.and maintenance expenses- and depreciate charges the total current cos 
a *is imputed @ 10% per aanum-fdr cumulative capital stock which readies 
to a level of Rail 594 by 20)/ -which has not been depreciated because ~ 
t the. growing size of the developing metroplis will aPpredate the capit 
I nl values of the real 
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Ks. 20 per sq.yd 
1°.22 it is 
plots whi£h ml 
get subsidy of i0 perc .it 
per plot; hence the 

'economically . -weaver /o 
■ means 

mi linens „ l®he .subsidy 

costs and dwellin 

paying capacity of the olu 

on an. average /mol 

fom^ a fbout 0*5 percent t 

expenditure of the 

: Agaihjin money term 

fiiathesh. 34 6 3 percent did not pay * 

up i*o -its . 5 * p «m » were 1 5 .6 percent? 

were 21 «2 percent? between 

and only 9 «8 paid rent, ove 

rent for slum tenements, as 

capita-*, and recurring subsidies, is 

1°.23 As stated earlier, in OhaPter~Y. 

of the slum and squatter households ha 

they also did not escape/from the 

overcrowding since little le 

ana more cnam 'inice «»m csi hou 

percent of the households - 

6 percent of the households?' 

households had no windows? 6 

logging; people had in the h 


Ihrther provided that the 42 s 
on an averse cost about Bs. 3,303 

i - making their g 

realizati on 

sg&’toMteftau 

rases foreland costs 
g costs/p.re rather higher i 

m and squatter settlement: 
ihly rente 
o 2*22 percent 
squatter and s' 


iq.yd developed 
vd.ll 

sales at Rs-3, 000 
°f 25,000 plots for 

lp.l l be ^ .7 5 

are low and land 
ion to the 
s. They 

(or their imputed rents) 
of household 

slum households respectively - 
Its .2.20 and Its .11 .65 per month, 
‘hose \foo paid 
B= .6rl0 p.m., 

ivs^il-20 P4n«, were 19 .1 percent? 
r he. 20 p.m. The rent or imputed 
assessed, after adjusting for 
about fis.58-173 p.m B 

, less than 15 percent 
ve pucca houses - but 
malady of congestion and 
ss than 3 persons lived in, a room* 
ae B were held by only about' 10. 
and three -room houses by only 
nearly 7 5-90 percent of the » 

6 percent, suffered from water- 
eases animals as inmates; cemmunil 
ailabie. All -told the rent -paying 
irgejy at a destitution level, aa 8 demands tha 
3Qdlto le vels may better be seen and analysed 
line . the ability to finance the eaUtal- 
41 ed -house or the recurring rent-payingifth® 311 " 1 
iden-c on the 'savings ca.pac3.ty hnd the latter on 
) incur recurring or current consumption 
he income and expenditure almost balance (or 
in income) for 532 households# oulv of i non 
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households (refer to fable 6.10 of Chapter-71) and only 
4-68 had registered their responses as savers in the month of 
June, 1976, 

Sable -i0* OT* Expenditure, Saving Capacity . Yearly Exp., 
Average annual Savings, foivil Savings of 
30 years - and deficits (or subsidy) against 
minimum, cost of a Minimum Dwelling plus 
Minimum land plot. 



Average 

felCUi.lt 


■aving 


suned)j 


1 »350j( -)8650 
I (86.50) 

2*7 00j(~)6350 


I - (55,90) 

6,48oL)35 2 0 

- (35.20) 
7,910L) 2O9O 
• (20.9) 
14,400(^)4400 


9 000 1 080. 32,400(+ ) 22400 


14000 1680 


(53-2) 

i^Qog 

( 100 . 00 ) 

10.23 Srom the data worked out in Sable l0 s O7, it follows 

from Col. 8 that besides 53.2 percent of 'non-saver * household 

who cannot meet capital cost of a house, there a re as many as 

251 households (or 25.1 percent ) though they are p a rt of 468 

Savers, yet they are p a r&ically meet the capital cost. Of the 

.latter 251 hou.seholds, lO need a capital subsidy of Ss .8,650 

Jfe' 8g>5# each (i ,e . aggregating to gs .86. 500) ; 21 households 
se Annex-1 0.Oi'V in regard to 'housing cost' as a "multiple * 

£ the Average Annual Income of a family /h ou seh old in some selec 
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need a capital subsidy of Es .6,350 (or 63.5$) each (that is, 
in aggregate, Es. 133*350),; 55 households need a capital 
subsidy of Ss.5,590 (or 55.94) each (that is, in all 
Rs. 31 8,04-0); 56 households received a capital subsidy of 
Bs .3,520 (or 35.2 percent) each (or Hs, 197, 120)? and i 09 
households need a capital subsidy of Es .2,090 (or 20 .9 %} 
each (or ±i& .2, 27 ,81 0) » She Cent zal/Stute/lo cal ^governments j 

of Kanpur city, have to realise that nearly 7 8* per cent (or ■ 

at least 75 percent) of the slum and squatter households do 
need capital subsidy - of which 53.2 percent (or two-thirds 
(or at least 50 percent)need 1O0 percent? and another one- 
third (or at least 25 percent) need capital subsidies, 
which vary and. range between 21 percent to 86.5 percent 
subsidies. If there are about 125,000 slum and squatter 
households, presently, in Kanpur city the capital subsidy -is 
needed by three— fourths (that is, about 96,000 households- 
of which 64,000 need full subsidy - of Its .64,Q00,000 or 
Its .640 milli ons and for another 32,000 households at varying 
rates, as just mentioned, Es .17 3. 5 milli on 0 (or actually 
Es.8i3.5 millions . J*br all the eight 'milli on (+) ' cities, 
the capital subsidy amount mil be around Es-500 crores, vhidi 
may, however, be phased, over next 25 years - divided into 
five quinquennial plans - each plan wanting Its .1 Co crores 
(or its .1000 millions)- to eliminate the existing backlog of slum 
and squatter settlements in existing el^it 'million^)* cities. 

1:4) A. detailed study of ei$it squatter settlements of Manila , 
in 1963, shows that no less than 85 percent have income 
below subsistence level. 

In parantliesis, it may be stated that for the rest of the 
* other aaasn -.mil lion(* ) cities slum and squatter households 

are included, they total presently to 1O.9 million peoule ! 

or 2*2 million households ( Sable 1O.O35 . if three-four- 
ths O.55 million households are unable to build houses i : 

without capital subsidy? nearly 0.36 million needing full j 

capital cost anti another. 0. 19 milli on capital subsidies ' j 

varying at rates of 21 $-86.5$. She total capital subsidy , 1 

vd.Il be Es *3,600 million + Eo»440 millions - making n 
total of Es .4,04-0 million? and for. the eight 'million (* ) ' 
cities, Es. 4,851 million (or say Es.500 crores) 
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10.24- Basically it is alth rough assumed that families/ 
households convey identical connotations - thou^i conceptually 
such an assumption, is not ooirect. It vas-done primarily 
to avoid terns and ceoncepts used earlier - and to facilitate 
temporal and spatial comparisons, further, it is to he 
assumed that alums need whole-hog programme , if there ig 
determination to call off their existence ... in terms of 
locations hut primarily in terms of removing conditions. of aLums; 
She fi.iian.cial estimates in regard to all programmes, schemes, 
and plans are in current prices of ihieh the time -canvass 
spreads from '*1975-76 or 77"; thereafter the financial 
estimates may he also read into the constant prices of 
'197 5-7 6 or 77*. But it is more relevant to translate financ- 
ial estimate into current prices, if possible* every year 
because of inflationary pressures - Oiich range between 
30^60 percent every five years. Valuation in constant 
prices is conceptually correct for analytical aspects or 
for new theorising but for programme implementation it is 
more pra#fcia£Lto translate financial figures in current, prices 
if they change is appreciable. 

10.25 M.th economic stability, in quite many developed 
and developing countries, the general price rise is around 

3 percent per annum? and the building cost indices in such a 
price situation march upwards by 6-7 percent per annum. 

If inflationary pressures mount up at a rate around 8-i 0 
percent or higher in general price rise, the building cost- 
indices move upwards by 15-20 per annum? this type of 
situation worked during 1972-75 in many of the countries; 
and the arresting of inflationary speed has: been partly 
effective since 1976 and the prices ar^KSg by db out 8 
percent. With such a virile movementtUa price levels, to 
expect th*j* the building cost indices will not be heated i. s 
not within the ambit of possibility, 

10.26 Earlier, in lob le 10.06, it has beeq&iown that for 
provi ing dwellings to the slum and squatter households, there 
will be a capital expenditure of Es .1 ,095 millions on building 
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materials, in the first 5-year plan (1977 -198l) ; Bs. 1,248 
millions, in the second plan (1982-86); Bs.1 ,40i millions, 
in tie third plan (1987-91 Bs. 1,533 millions, in the 
fourth plan (1992-1996); aadBs.1,708 millions, in the fifth 
plan (1997-2001). She financial expenditure to be incurred 
on different building materials will be according to the 
weighting diagram. It may be reiterated, that the 
given to materials, isJ73? and for labour, 2*1 
Buildings Organisation 
its limitations 


wei triage 
The National 

weighting diagram presently has 
Particularly (a) in view of a sizeable 
change in the pattern of materials inputs, (b) rise in prices 
of materials unevenly under the inlat denary pressures or 
during the 1 97 O' p, and (c) namumum wages fixed for the 
skilled and unskilled construction labour. But, there is 
no attempt made here to disturb the diagram, 
d 10.27 In the plan periods, the estimated amounts for the 
nd ca P i ' feal expenditure on various building materials are 

ISis- shown in Table~l0„08 as also that^vota 1 capital investment 
ion on dwellings under Gol .(2) of the table. The total capital 

1 t 

— expenditure for the period (1977-2001) m r * steel ' will be 
buiI-B s»-9 57 millions; Bs.1 50 millions, in the first plan; Bs.171 
als million, in second plan; Bs.192 millions, in third plan; 

Bs . 21 0 millions, in the fourth plan; and Bs.234 millions, in 
the fifth plan. Similarly, for ' timber * the total capital 
expenditure, will be Bs.1, 254 millions#” Bs .195 millions, in 
the first plan; Bs.222 millions, in the second plan; 

Be .250 millions, in the third plan; Bs .273 millions, in the 
fourth plan; and Bs.3°4 millions, for the fifth plan, ibr 
'cement', the capital expenditure will be Bs.1 ,723 millions; 
Bs .270 millions, in the first plan; Bu.308 millions, in the 

16) In India, the weighting diagram for building cost indices 
was prepared by National Buildings Organisation’ wi th base 
year 1960-611 and the weights allot ed are a s follows. 

L abour Total 

2 L 100 

(1) Mason 10 

( 2) Garpenter-5 

(3) Nn skilled 
labour -12 


n 

(1) Steel 10 

(2) Timber 13 

(3) Cement 18 

(4) Bricks 17 

(5) Sand 7 
( 6) Aggre- 
gates 8 
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•2&ble -10.08s Gao: ital Expenditure on najor Building Materials 
during the five quinquennial plans during 
(l 977-2001 )on Dwellings construction in Kanpur 
for Slum aad Squatter Households. 


*§n 

Ho . 

TPlan. 

Period 

lotal Capi- 
tal Expen- 
diture on 
materials 
(in million' 

Steel I 
(1050, 

7 . 

timber 

(13S& 

Cement 

(l8/j) 

BjKLC^£S 

W# 

■ /■ - .. . 

■Sand: 

(730- 

A^emieB 

(&tf 

TTT 

ip! ■ 

gr 


HD 

j M 

T6) 

_£ZS_ 

~ (eT 

19T 

1 

1977-81 

1,095(1,500) 

150 

195 

270 

255 

105 

120 

11 

1982-86 

1,248(1,710) 

171 

222 

3 08 

291 

120 

137 

hi 

1967-9-1 

1,401(1,920) 

192 

250 

346 

328 

134 

153 

iv 

1992-96 1,533(2,100) 

21 0 

273 

378 

356 

147 

168 

V 

1QQ7-9001 










1,708(2,340) 

234 

7 304 

421 

399 

174 

197 


lotal 

2,585(9 , 570) 

257 

1 254 

3122 

Ml 

670 

765 


Hote: figures within brackets in Gol .2 indicate total investment 
in dwellings ’ * con st ru cti on. for- Slum and Squatter 'Households 
..in, Kanpur; .t ' i: ’ " ' \ - • " l: 7™ -7 

: second plan; ‘Hs.34;4, millions,. in -the third. plan-; Bs.378 
. ■ -mllions,' in the fourth .plan;, and fis.421 millions, in the 'fiftli'.-' 
. f plan, fbr ’bricks', the capital expenditure will he Bs.i627 ■■■ 

•’ millions; Be. 255 millions, in the .first plan; Hs .31 millions,., f' 
■in the second plan; Bs .328 millions, in the third plan; 

; Bs.356 millions, in the fourth plan; and Bs .397- millions, in 
■ the fifth plan. In regard to * sand ’ . the capital expenditure 
will he Bs.670 millions; B0..1O5 millions, in the first plan; 
Bs.120 millions, in the second plan;- Bs.134 millions, in 
the third plan; Bo. 147 millions, in the .fourth plan and Bs.174 
millions, in the fifth plan, As re girds ’ aggregates 1 , the 
capital expenditure will he Ss.765 millions; Bs.120 millions, 
in the first plan; fis .137 millions, in the second plan; Ss.153 
millions, in the third plan; Bs.l6S..millions, in the fourth 
plan; and Bs.197 nillioao, in the fifth plan. All the above 
estimated financial capital formations, in regrrd to physical 
'inputs (vis-a-vis financial market prices) shall have to he 




tarked upwards from one plan period to the other plan, period, 
Jien the prices rise? and to mark down, when the prices decline 

10,28 The cost of labour-inputs is in regard to these 

inpu t j in dwellings ’a «> o-.te * ; they invoxve the labour 
wages laid on ’contract’ or at piece rates to the drilled, 
semi— ski— IGv-. , Si-w unulu.j.100. rub our • Generally, the unskilled 
workers productivity is about half. In N JB *0 , weighting 
diagram, it appears that 15 percent of the cost incurred 
is on skilled labour and 12 percent are unskilled „ Prom this 
it flows that the number of unskilled labourers are * 24- * ■ 
for every 15 skilled workers or if there i s 15 percent 
wage-bill of skilled labour, the unskilled labour's bill is 
12 percent - but as the productivity is ’half’ of the latter, 
the employment ratio of the skilled: unskilled comes to 
15* 24 . (or 528) . It is/ practical terms that for every 5 
skilled workers’ employment at site 8 unskilled workers" are 
employ ed . (Therefore the total capital Aabour f ° r con be 
divided in the ratio of 5*8 of skilled and unskilled ky 
allocating 15 percent of the total cost for skilled and 12 
percent of the unskilled, v (The details are shorn, for '.each of 
the 5-year plans in dhhle-i 0,09. the data iiyfehe table, 

it can be seen that the dwellings' construction program e for 
the £ urn and squatter hot eh olds will ge. irate the employment 
of 39 million man-days* 15 million man-days to the skilled 
building labour and to 24 million man-days to the unskilled 
building labour in the first -pl an (1977-81); 44.875 million 
man -days * 17 .O35 million man-days to skilled building labour 
ana 27 .840 million man-days to unskilled building labour in - 
the second plan ; 49.992 million man-days ; 19.? 'million non- 
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Sable -1 0,09 s Total Capital Go si. of labours distiibuted between 
Skilled & unskilled Labour for five quinquennial 
Plans during ( 1977-2001) on Dwellings const ruction 
in Kanpur foi? Slum and Squatter Households. 


SI. 

No. 

Plan 

Period 

Total Capital 
Cost of the 

List ilbuti cn of labour Capital 
Coot at Site , 

Total emplo- 
yment at . 
Site (col. 

4 + "6) 
man-days 

Labour Inputs 
(in Hsjaill- 
ions) 

Sid. 

lied 

Unskilled 

Amount 
in Rs . 
Million 
15# of 
total 
cost. 

No, of 
emplo- 
yees 
man- 
days 

Rs .1 5 
per day 

pouht 
(in. Ho. 
rniili on) 
12# of 
total cost 

Re. 

Ho .oF~ 

emplo- 
yees at 

Rs7 .5 
per fey 
(man- 
day s) 

or 

nr~ 

— ia 

z sum. 

Tfl ~ 

VS) 

wr 

jrgy- 

I 

1977 -81 405(1,5 00) 

225 

15.00 

180 

24 .06 

39.00 

:i 

1982-86 462(1,710) 

256 

17.04 

208 

27.84 

44.88 

;ii 

1987-^91 519(1,920) 

288 

■19.20 

231 , 

30.79 

'49 .99 

:y 

1992-96 567(2,100) 

315 

21 .00 

252 

33.60 

54.60 

Y 

1997- 

632(2,340) 

351 

24.00 

281 

37.60 

61 .46 


2001 



4 ;,; : : ■ 


- 

'** 


Total 

£585(9,570) 

1435 

- 

1,152 

- 

- 






(or 11 50) 




*0.29 However, it is more significant to translate into 
man-day s-emplcyment estimated above 

into man-year employment of the building labour. In a ye a r 
300 working man -dry 3 are achieved ordinarily by any worker; 
but in the building obstruction, due to irregular employment 
and -also the factor of unemployment in saie seasons' reduces 
man-days - ditch nay be assumed as 250 man -day y ?Se* skilled ’ 
building labour on average will earn fis.3,750 f a year which on 
an average makes Rs .230 per month; and the unskilled labour 
Hs. 1,875»a year or Hs.115 per month on an average. 2* le -10 lO 
Shows the estimates of plan periods^ annual emplqyrent volume 
that will be generates for the skilled building i abour naJ 
unskilled building labour out of the dwellings constauetion 
programme for the slum and squatter households in Kanpur city . 
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I able -1O.1O: annual Employ meat volume t> r the skilled and 
unskilled building labour that wouldbe 
generated by the implementioi of the dwellings 
construction, plan programmes for Slum and 
Squatter I juseholds in Kt .pur Qity in 25 -years 

* s iNrr r ? i 


v 'i 97 5 *-2031) 




Plan Periods 


HI 


Man-day s empl cy meat 
(in millions) 


sHlled 


Unskilled 


in 


m 


Total 


Man-year employment 
(in mill! ms) 


skilled 


HI 


T5T 


Unskilled 


w 


fp 


o- 


TTt 


Annual 
income m 
1976-77 
■prices. 

ski - 
Ilea 

unski 

lied 

Zjk 

Lx__ 


1 

1977-81 

15.00 

24.06 

39.00 

0,06 

O.O96 0,156 
(0.033) 

I 

11 

1982-86 

17.04 

27.84 

44.88 

0.068 

0.111 0.179) 
(0,036) 

hi 

1987-91 

19.20 

30 .79 

4-9.99 

0.077 

0.123 0.200 
vO .40) 

IT 

1992-1996 

21.00 

33.60 

54.60 

0.084 

0.132 0.216 
(0.043) 

Y 

1997-2001 

24.00 

37.46 

61.46 

0,096 

0.150 0.246 


5750 875 




V; 


. V 


V 


.it 


Ncrtf 


-L 


til) However, under the welfare prog-nmmes and to achieve egalitarian 
policy -the wage -level? will relatively move upwards? and to that 
extent mark-ups in the yearly wages shall have to re-oasted along 
with current money wage-levels duly adjusted to changes in consumer 
price-indices. • 

t®) Sigures within brackets under Gol .7indi cate average annual require- 
ments of building construction labour in different plan periods - 
primarily for construction of slum and squatter households* 
dwellings? as these requirements w;ould range about 4-0$ of the total 
requirements of the Kanpur city's construction labour's requirement 
an additional multiplication of M.5' shall have to be applied to 
determine the strength of construction labour. 

10.30 She requirements of the building construction - 

labour in Kanpur city for providing dwellings 1 construction 

for alums and squatter households * dwellings will be 0.156 

millions 0,06 million of skilled building labour and 0.096 

on unskilled building labour* in the first -plan 
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(1977-1981); 0.179 million# 0.068 million of the skilled 
building lab cur and 0. ill million of the unskilled building 
labour, inthe sec aid plan ( 1 9 82-1 9 86) > 0.2 million • 0.0?7 
million of the skilled building labour and of 0,123 million V 


of the 
1 99 1 > * 


unskilled building labour, in the thi id plan C 1987— 
0.216 million; 0.034 million. of the skilled building 


labour and 0.132 million of the unskilled building lab cur, 
inthe fourth plan. (199 2-1996)1 and 0.246 mill! on i O.O96 
million of the skilled labour and 0*1 5 million of -the 
unskilled building labour, in the fifth plan ( 1997-2001). 
She average annual requirements, for bull®. ng of slum am 


squatter households’ dwellings, the skilled ancj&nkilled 
building labour, in Kanpur city, for the 1st, gad, 3rd, 4th 
and 5th plan will be 3, 300^3|,000, 40,000, 43,000, and 
4-9,000 respectively. Ihe/anrnml average requirements cf the 
construction labour will be around 82,000, 9 0,000, 1 Co, 000, 

108,000, 122,000 during the isi, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th plans. 1 

Underlying assumptions for all the estimates of capital cost 
and construction labour (for the slum and squatter housing, 
other housing and building ana non-building constructions) 
are that no back-logs ard shortages will be left at- the end 
of year 2OO1 , in Kanpur city . 

48*31 .|1 ready in Kanpur city , the size and proportion 

of the construction labour dwarC% as compared to kgro, nhd 
quite many of the metropolitan and class-t and B cities in 



dy 2.5 percent of the 
turned do,vti to 4.537 
e proposed propdfribn 


as per 
1 971 -Census population) 


India and also falls short of the all -India proportion of 
construction labour to working population. In 1961, in 
Kanpur city, the construction labour had a size of only 
8,004 


year 1991 * in the “Integrated ^Q^^^velopment Plan of 
Kanpur Metropolis”, - is 6. Shaking a size of 52,509 


She rise in the size of construction labour 
suggested by 5.5 times - and its proportion raise is also by 
2.6 times - and can be labelled as a bold step. 


/been 
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srsep ‘ ^ em PlSS™ent in any sector, is dependent upon 
the active production of 'goods and services' - if that 
does^ot cane through, the emplqyment will decline orvdll 

r4atS>| e to f giciM ^helraf • a ?ti vlt 3L Kanpur , , , 

metroplis has beenZthe fast in cre^ ce % e £ et Jesuit has / 

a increase mthe size and prop or- 

<_*A OKI A t rO mm .■s wr? jl . _ m L 


,se in 17) 
persons 


, . ^ 4 .U H 

■.ion of slum and squatter colonies. She proposes, ~sL se in 

. the sizs atlS Proportion of the construction fiblfil? jpg 

is to eom.e through in -ioq-i -AW ve3 v» ^ 1 Z- ia 1 ‘ jBP 

,n sugn m 1991 trails short, of the requirements 

of the hack-logs in eliminating the housing and infrastrucute 

and additional needs that *u develop, over time„pto^oi 

and later uptc 2 OO 1 . 
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Suitab le rogul^i* niid 1 1 P7»nn>-w« . 

to o^abii p £Qgxn;mie s - to 

\ #*** ■% «">#■* ; . _ ’i 


n w — ' ^r.wix m ru^rn.miue s - to 

evel.p vhs labour force for skilled vocations itt building 

f 11 M f ° r ' laitta *«' into worldling L 

the unskrlied operations - is ossential and -demands urgency. 
Institutes for training in build ng trades - may devoid 
c raining programmes with multi -shift arrangement ? it s 
immediacy is compelling to develop 5 or 10 timer the "size 
of construction labour in existence in Kanpur city. 

10.33 - ne Policies for urban developnent/ie -develop- 

r ’ “ a t* so ** siue aaa aaua ' tter **“**«. «»* 

for migrated social and eccnonic development plans - ln 
\4iich master ahd urban plans should offer primacy to 
community and essential services and their efficient utili m - 
ti on. However, all sudi steps should have n pre-vie w in 

**“* ^tter households, so that the objective 
01 - employment, augmentation' precedes any indiscriminate 

*r e r at nr re - i ° catiui ° f si ™ - a p^- 

' ' agran ’ the ® ost important factor to prevent, growth 

ex slum and squatter settlements is the massive investment, 
(integrated wLth onmal-oan-re current subsidies) m housing 

centra W f itlC ” e h “ Eell0ia;i ‘ ^ °Ptinal -sized reception 

™ centim e for provisio nal stay for the migrant- f OT n ^ ", 

52,500 persons (or 6.5^ on page 6 p f? 3 e cted for 1 991 

es&mss £i - HESf §B ?i e - 

}« tat e als^r‘S^stra?lfenSal 0 of I ln£a 

^tsassss,®. g 
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She size of investment in housing as a vhole should 


be around 15-20 percent (See Sable 1 O. 1 I ) in any urban 
or rural set-up (or area) of vhich about 60-65 pexcea" should 
relate to the time-bound action oriented programme for raising 
the residential accommodati ;n according to biological needs, 

: of low-income households 1 ^ who easily constitute about 70 
•percent . 4s a counter-action to migration, the creating of 
basic facilitieg^equxvalin^^urban areas in re ape ct of 


‘employment* and 'essential facilities 5 , mil go a long way 
to reduce pressure in urban areas? however, this will not 
remove the prepared vigilance on the part of urban authorities. 
In any case, / m bas8c facilities, the hi^iest and immediate 
priority will have to be for provision of potable water 
supply - along with environmental hygiene. - Above all, the - ' 
land -use allocations will be innocuous non -implemented show- 
wind ows unless the developed land, for housing and other 
attendant development is created in advance - for which 
implementation action should be made five years* in advance, 
since various processes and procedures take that much time.* 
10*34 Both for land development and housing construc- 

tions for the low-income households (and slum and squatter 
households), the estimated financial cost, at once looks fer 
the Mobilisation of the financial resources* within the urban 
system, as far as possible, fhe slum and squatter 
population fe&ve ’innovative and emerging’ faculties; aril such 
faculties need to be awakened through suitable psychological 
approaches in engendering the propensities of hard-work. 


18) Low-income households, conceptually, are those, who have . . 
annual income-levels below that of the average- household 
(or below per capita income) in the urban/ iu ml regions 
of a country. In India ,in current prices, considering 
average household size at 5-9, the average household income 
will be about Hs.4,50o ? hence, the household ‘’having, 
income below Bs .4,500 will be regarded as low-income 
households. In slum and squatter settlements about " 
80-85 percent of the households will come under the 
category of low-incaae households. 
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such as -oouticing on the ’sites and services', augmented 
savings !®' > .Nonetheless, in financing the dwellings', and 

basic facilities programmes, the public sector resources 
wil3. » 'in s^case, be the crucial and major factor - besides 
increa sin girole that of the institutional credit - systea. i 
specific kind of 'revolving fund' can also be created - to 
be operated by the Eh.npur Development Authority- in. whi ch 
the organised emplcyers can contribute/ or obliged to contribute. 
In addition the centre and State governments should devolve 
grants either through budgetary resources or by negotiating 
short -term loans and/or grants from foreign resources (that 
is, the friendly countries and international orgn isations 
such as U JH . , UNDP # , XBED . , JsSO • , PAG ’ s ' Ho rid IbOcl Programme ' 

ILO USAID etc. and self-help or Mutual Aid. Also 'information 
system’ should be properly developed to disseminate information 
to the builders, workers, technicians to effect, economies 
'in costs of construction arising out of research findings 
and 'exchange of knowledge' from various national, international _ 
organisations. -Also the needs of the slum and squatter 
populations' needs be regarded as 'human rights'- in 
particular in regard to potable water, education and 
envi ronae ntal hy giene , 


£?J 


l8) 2ho ecangmic uplift is. possible for slum and squatter 
household sZ_(l) creating association to face common 
challenges in collaboration with urban and state govern- 
ments! (2) Exploiting the slum and squatter population as 
an important consumer market as well as an important labour 
/.restructuring resource for urban needs land (3) to the fiscal, 

direct and indirect tax contributions - made by "slum and 
squatter population to the governmental sy stem, - by 
providing more than mere’ quid pro quo* - vhich aL so is not 
being done by urban governments. 


~ C.T J 

10.35 la the international thinking.,© f late, it. is being 

realised that despite poverty, the slum a wallers and squatters 

have an ethos of community sense and drive for social 

improvement ~ only problem is to organise them since they are 

di s-organi sed a ia investment *in them or for them', is 

analogous to 'human capital foiaiatiad'-’towirts awtbhin^ the 

processes of rejuvenation of men ana their institutional 

complex to enable catalytic phenomenon 9 Optimisation in 

product ivi tv «nd caoit^l , . , , 

w p '~ «a.L lOUuuinj housing h-rve/ai the 

potentiality td warn off the phenomenon of poor-quality of 

squatter clusters. Hourdng being a heavy lament 
a * fo^anji househoia - abooafciag life time savingo (or 

3- + times the average annual income), B weli-thou^t out 
public policy then enunciated can create prospects for » 
proper implementation aft rate gr. 2b satis# the needs of any 
localised population in a d# or region of a nation, requires 

4- 6^ percent of OJfjP. to balance (l ) the neutral s -,ti on " 

factors of -depreciation' of dealings (by 2-3 percent) and 

(2, growth of new popniati on/households by (2-3 perrenfi -,+u 

by natural -growth or/and- immi gi^ti on <3 $ pan „. ‘ “ ' er 

~ boi , t , lnn - consequence involving 

..bout -me-txf* to one fourth" of the s^.c.p. (pr0cs flxed 6 

capital foimati on), f. h_ e developing countries h, ’ * 

back-log of dwellings 1 AbHcges -nd pc , 6 * alzenbl{ 

~®i*e perhaps more invested piTT * <lw0131 “« B 
^ ■, , a> ia ■to; arreat the 

2^ ond. B qu a tter POWl^i^arseholdo ^ to 

ce^entl! 8 “ ^ ^ ° f .«» -a squatter 

ioct/cd* In ' I018? for K .a«I«r Metropolis", under a pw „ 
1967/66-1991) perspective plan the residential land He 
grow to 3 .1 times of Aa t la 196? _ 68 

Sxnoo x n.*v* 0 s^moi'X’t; *1 o r \ i ^ / ^ 

and housing) in relative# leSs ZlJbit health 

command sufficient attentiV ’ l1; . u oually aoes'not 

mkers. Yet, for gSnuine Sovth t^T ent8 . ^ P oli d7- 
f^2 Q S^rtont an any 









Measu res 
for Mobfli- 


aad for that land acquisition and development cost p lus 
dwellings has “been estimated "by X,C.D*P. at Hs.831.8 millions- 
for hi $1 -in come , middle-in. cone » low-incone and weaker 
section households, for the period of siz years (1975/7 6 to 
1980/81) hy providing 25,500 plots, against vhidi ‘the receipts 
to he received, from the would -he owner-occupiers, are 
estimated at fis.713.37 millions - leaving a shortfall 
of approximately fis .118.5 millions “ minus subsidy of 
fis . 15.9 millions* for weaker sections as ‘grants' from the 
Government, whereas, vhat hae been estimated in -this Be port, 
just for eliminating or/and improving about on^-fi^h^ e ^ ^ 
of the existing 'slum and squatter dwellings 'And %o warn a 
off fully the growth of new 'slum and squatter dwellings*, 
the subsidy itself will be fis .813.5 millions, for the 25- 
year period (1977-2001)- making ah annual average of about 


fis. 32.54 millions. 


LS, t 


he insufficiency of the provisions 


made by the I .C.fi+P, just £> r 'subsidy to weaker sections' 
over 6 -years of fis .1 5*9 millions is obvious; a,* 3 also the 
targets of financial mobilisation of resources to solve the 
real problem of the depressed class of the households - 
living in Kanpur’s slums and squatter settlements. 

10.37 One of the usual way is to provide to the 

autonomous government bod. es at the Central and State 


I ,fi£ sour- levels (or even at local levels); by the Central/ State 

I governments. Such institutions are the Housing and Urban 

Development Corporation (HUDOO) - • $fe a te level 

Housing Boards, and Slum Boards (such as in Bombay, Madras s 
Bangalore) at State-levels in vhich capital amounts are 



given by the Central and State governments (as a Part of 

capital budget of the five year plans) . At the local/ 

urban level also the Town Planning Authorities are given 

2 g ) ’5o be obtained from (i) own, resources .fis'. 15 millions » 

(2) HUDOO, fis .40 millions; (3) Institutional credit 

(from UC, Housing Beard, etc.) fis. 30 millions; and 
seed -capital as a devolving Jtrnd', of fis. 70 millions. 



Planning suthoiiiie 
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the tasks i of executing housing programmes, (including ^ „ na 
equator housing) w * as Delhi Development Authority 
Bomoay Metroplitan Planning Authority , Madras lowi Plo’nanp- 
t^HL’ Kanpur level opcent Authority etc. uith a "Sevoivina 
*“** The ““*** allocations given form the oLZl T * 
«11 as seed capital lor the suthofities. ft, 

" '° Udeet 81130 884 “* amount 

r recurring subadj.es, as rent-subsidy . interest, gibsidy 

:SL?' rrr f DSiaies ’ e4 °- fcst <>*** ~ i 

“* ’ 1 •‘ ndla > h3Ve ad °P tea *>e product-mix of capital 
and recurring subsidies, P X 

laoit i ° ther inati ' tati0aa:L Eystem for the flow-. of long-term 

tions^o T r ° eS s f0rh0USi ‘ 1S (indLuaiQ e the earmarked alloc- 

bv tbe V / SqUa ' tter c -*- e a r oh ce/ improvement) are given 

y/thc Life Itigui*Qj^c6 Corporation of Tnri-i u „ 

one of the m a3 or Provide ro^s to Tn ££ " 

Boards and Slum Boards, Metropolitan DevZbel ! !? UBU18 

nxr 

ca-ntnes ^ 

People’s .Republic of the Oonjro jtv „* ° ° f Oo!1 so* 

salaries, of 4 percent in the ratio of “ bla)oa f;11 
emplqyer and employee) . In In 

tods, *r houses for the specific miners, to ^ 

^ tax ^“Sidies/exemmcn can be pxovidMon ma L ' 
mldrag materials by the Central/state/locai „tv 3 -~' 
augment the financial resources indirectly of the pe^ ° 

households/ slum andsquatter households. w lucaae 


devel^mart 

3 bP+ ^| v ?Bop2ent Authority uaf adopted by the 

about j 5 years ag0 and Sis Sd^ft 4 ^50 alxbSI 


HIDOO a t““een° fqu“uy 

flna«n<«» +u a g . .feat oryfchA «u-,o "J j ~ a “- :iie 
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10.40 la ^uaisLap Jbftds National d* Amelioration de 1 Habi- 
tat (National Sind for Housing Development) established in 
1961, ims at prcmcting the restoration t habitable condition, 
repair, sanitation, and improvement of buildings inteS-ed^for 
dwellings n Shis fund is bein g built by levy of 4$ on the rent 
earned "by" the ovner, 2his easily will be about 40$ of the 
property -tax e a mea, in India by the Metropolitan Municipal 

Go aporations /aboard s/ Committee So *- 

10.41 Ihese are a few recognised social seairLty funds- 
such as Pen set on funds, Provident Hinds, Bnplcyees Insurance 
funds,' price -stabilisation funds, market hoard funds, postal 
savings and postal insurance funds, and savings bank funds, 
and State Housing finance Corporative 3 (as in India) which 
have the potentials of long-term investments and these cen be 
hopefully and sizedbly deployed for housing finance. - 

10.42 It is of value and relevance to cite the practices 
followed in various countries of 4sia» specifically' fo? housing 
programmes and slum and squatter populations’ housing. In 

G ey Ion , annual grants are given to local -governments for 
alum removal and improvement. In the 10-year Economic 
Development Programme (1958-1968) had provided 20$ inve stment 
allocation for housing - in ttye background of 4$ allocated -in 
the earlier five year plan. (] 954-58) ? and when -the aforesaid 
1 0-year programme was reviewed ^id another .1 0-year plan 
(1962-197 2) was dravn, a provision was rn^de for replacing 
87,000 slum unit s^ And it is recognise^, by the Government 
that one -third of the allocations.. ibr JyOu an g should flow 
for subsidised housing, slum-clearon c/ ; ' and employee houfing. 

In China (Sftiwnn) . a i ’National Housing Administration. 5 exists 
to deal with slums and squatters and in the 5-year plan 
(1968-1972), it was intended to build nearly 60,000 units 
per annum of which 5000-1000 units are to be squatters only 
(excluding slum-d wallers) 0 In Hong Kong, under the ten-year 
“rolling** housing programme, the current rate of constructing 
housing units is *13’ per thousand of population. In Japan , 
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the anih fountains of housing finance are (i) general account 
funds - transferred to special accounts composed primarily 
of industrial investment; (ii) general account funds - made 
up primarily of t&x reserves? (iii) postal saving? (iv) postal 
life insurance funds? (v) bonds of public, and private corpora- 
tions, and (vi ) reserve fonds of welfare pension insurance * 
Institutionally, the Japan loan Corporation ( 1950 ) and Housing 
Corporation. (1955), respectively assist (a) in acquiring and 
developing land and also in constructing groups of houses " - 
for sale/ rental to industries for housing their employees? and 
(b) in constructing multi -storeyed fire-proof buildings in 
or near large cities and rents them to middle and 1 Ow~in cone 
households., Japan Housing Corporation, gets loans from 
twenty insurance companies at 7 n 5 Percent interest with 7 -year 

gjpzi} 

amortization period 0 long-range/in Japan's housing polity 
is ’one house per family 4 r.nd 'one-room per person’*, by 1980* 

1 0*41 In As ia and Jhr East , the development of- social 
housing and the relevant basic facilities, in 1970 -x>iu, nee , 
vdll per annum involve an investment of US $ 3,000? and 
other US I 3? 000 in. Afri ca and Latin America - making a 
total of US I 6,000 per annum for the developing world, 
because about 80-85 percent of the households do not have 
income levels or savings propensities to enable them to -hire 
or buy a house 0 Bie xv4 g'ovemm.ents have to develop strategies 
to offer fiscal measures of? variable interest rates, 
amortization periods, rent -reliefs, tax-subsidies, capital 
subsidies, 7 site -and service' pic grammes 0 Since these countries 
do not have the capacity to mobilise all finances from domestic 
resources, it is important that external funds/aid flew to ihe 
developing countries from the international ccmmunity- 
i ncludin g i nte rnati onal o rgani sati on s 0 

10*42 Sae measures for mobilising financial resources by 
different countries, need act necessarily be suitable for 
India? in particular imposing tax on ’salaries' of ’rent’ nay 
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complemented by the wage -earners in equal amount s may fieri a 
potential source - specifically ia organised industries and in 
instituti onali sed bu siness/profe ssi onal house s/a gen crf.es; 
experiments in subsidised industrial workers’ housing schemes 
and also in levying of cess for housing of miners on the 
exports of products c£ coal and mica mines. In essence, the 
financial finds (in the fora of Partly capital subsidies) 
provided by i (l) Government to the autonomous bodies, like 
HUDOO, State Housing Boards, Slum Boards, Metropolitan 
Development Authorities, etc. a s parts of plan allocations, 
is the base source of finances! and ( 2 ) Hinds made available- 
by social security funds, such as, of life Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Provident Hinds, Industrial Employees Security JUads, 
Postal life Insurances and savings funds. In addition, ( 3 ^ 
the creation of permanent ’Devolving Hind* c a n be an incessan- 
tly augmenting find -raise asaad multiplier. In urban centres 
(moreso,,. in big metropolises) , (4) the old slum and squatter 
colonies, vhen ripe for inevitable clearance, and if these 
are sprawls, can provide land for alum -dwellers as well a s the 
residue surplus can prove a gold-mine Oiea disposed off in 
auction In case of central slum a re a s, 

10.43 - Kanpnr Development Authority, in its I.O.D.P. 

(1976-81) has taken into account, in a great measure, the 
foregoing financial resources; and within these ’disposal of 
land’ on the bases of discliminatoay price policy has been 
given primacy. !3he estimated receipts by disposing of land are 
Hs .198.4 millions in lieu of 25,5 Qd plots* ( 1 ) fis.26.4 millions, 
from economically weaker sections for 10,000 plot- s(measu.:ciog 
312 acres, e a di .plot -being 150 sq.yds) ; (3) Ba. 6 2 . 4 millions, 
from mid dle-in ccce households for 4,800 plots (measuring; 200 
acres-each plot, being 200 sq.yds); and (4) Hs. 9.6 millions, 
f ran high' income. households fpr 70 o plats (measuring 55.5 
acres-each plot being 400 sqyds) . She prices intended to - 
be charged per sq.yd. from economically weaker section, low- 
income househ olds, 2 iddle-in cone households, and hi -in come 



'jos'j- of Acquisition 
Kanpur 01% of differs 
Iteceipis on the Sales 
COnoer I 012P 197 6 ~i Q 81} 

Tcqui'-" BeviTX~Tm^j 
Bitdon lopae- cost 
cost nt cost, (in a 
(in Rs (in. .as. Mn„) 

Milo) Mil) 


development o: 
t uses of i,iao 
£ Sa legible L^uc 


1,200 
( 60$) 

120 

(40$) 

336 

(70$) 

7 72 
( 100 $) 

,100, 

(100$) 


V ferehousing 72 


Educational 1 
(inclecolleges 
& Be search 
Centres) 

Hospitals 1 


.1 transport -122 

% g a r / 

XI Bus Semi~ 40 

aus .. . ( -j 

I _ Green Belt 
(i) Cattle colony. 1 59 -1 

ii)P:iai.'3 & open 150 (11 

space , 

tfeter feforks -56 1 

Master Plan 1 Co 
Eoad 

10-41° 3,647 21 

Notes: (A) Development 
\.3) s^oan-watei 
arboriculture, 
>9)“^-ateaaAce 
, (°c4$ approx. 

(B)Pigures withi 
of net saleab: 
0ol.2o 


n . 469 ^^Ua3Cr-42.265 

rains, (i)slreef e ii^^ i ^ a(a pK(2^sewers, 
community services (m fi (6) parks and 

*“““*•*“ Xrssf'su 
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24) 


hou.seb.olds are respectively Rs .55., Rs.60, Rs.65 and Rg.70.' 
ibr commercial plots' sale price is prescribed at JEtg.125 per 


sq.yd, (since 


area is token as available for sale) 


for industrial plots, sales price is put at Be,30/- per sq.yd, 
(con. side ring that! 70$ area is taken as available for sale) ; for 
Community services' plots, sales price is Bs .20 per sq^yd. 
(allowing 190^ of jdeyeloped lapd are a , fcr sale) .; She 
’ahmsoasy picture, of I ,G*D*P« estimates of 'Expenditure * on and 


receipts from different uses of developed land, is giLvenbelow • 
10,44 (hat is stated about fair p ossible sources of 
financial fLows* (including disposal in cane of the developed 
plots) there is an important source of 'external 1 finance* 
about which mention has; be®, made earlier as well. Tbi^Use of 
this resource has been -taken note of by Kanpur Development 


Authority in 1 ,G*D*P # - particularly for the basic facilities 


of water, sewerage, prevention of river polutioa, transport 
facilities, and slum-cle-ar-an ce and improvement. The source 
deciphered is the -International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IB HD- popularly called as * Wbrld Bank*), The 
total amount to be agreed/or expected is Rs. 115,6 millions: -Rs. 
91*7 millions for water supply j Rs .27, 3 millions for sewerage? 
and Ra .6,6 Lilli one (all the t hree projects to be executed by 


Jal hi gam or Jfeter Supply- Corporation) , Another % ,1*00 


million is to be received for transport facilities- (for 
which the executive agencies vail be Railways, Bridge Corpora- 
tion, Kanpur Development Authority and D«P* State Roadways 
Corporation, let another Wbrld Bank finance* expected for 
Slum Improvement and Clearance is Rs .1 0,0 million s. 

10,4-5 Thus from an important international institution - 
that is, Wbrld Bank (the Specialised agency of the United 
Hations) the total funds exp l-ed a re Bs.315.6 millions 


;4) However, the sale jrice fixed a t Rs .65 and Rs .70 -per sq.yd . 
for aid aie-income and hi^ti*inccne households reap ctively in 
metropolitan cities is on a lower side? it is suggested 
that these sales should be by auction, 
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millions (See 5 able 5.2s W'-E& 52 I- »G.D J?« Kanpur) . £hus, one 
of the important financial international resource of 3fc- .315.6 
millions is available to meet the requirement?? of first t?ipn ^ 
(1977-1981) of this Be pore to the tune of Bs. 1,500 milliotts - 
which means that foreigi assistance is amounting. to more 
than one -fifth of the first -plan* However, there a re other 
foreign ageaeies vhi oh -mi ght decile to grant funds (either 
as ’grants* or as soft -loans) for uplifting the q. a ulity of 
life for the slum and squatt sell old a . Siese institutions 

are two affiliates of I*BXD* -International Development 
Association (IDA), International/ finance Corporation; the 
133®, gives 50-year loans at i- $ interest with the repayment 
holiday of 10 ye a rs. So also U IT .D«P« (United Nations 
Development Programme) gives development loans to the 
governments - directly or through U #iT <D,P« executing 
Specialised Agencies such a s IB HD, IMP, MD , IfiO, UBI33Q etc. 
Partly in ’gnats’ a nd/ or partly in ’loans’. In regard to 
capital cost aspects, per capita for urb a n services (Both 
essential ah<lc cmmunity facilities, and for recurring costs 


per calft a , in India’s towns are dealt under Paragraphs 10.05, 
10, 06 f and total capital eosfes estimates over -25-year period 
(197-7-2001) phased into 5 -quinquennial plans are given under 
paragraphs I0„i6 to 1O.2O and in 2 a ble 3-1 0,06. Housing, for 
the first time in ’the Action Pro gcrpme c£ the General ~ 
Assembly for the second United lotions Develop® nt Decade* 
(U«K. Sales 1.71 «II .4.2) while giving a foal of rise in G-.H J>, 
of 6 percent or more per annum received priority ; wherein 
it is stated that ’housing facilities should he expanded and 
improved, especially for low-income groups and with a view to 




remedying ills of unplanned urban growth ajid lagging rur?a 
areas’ (p.5) . 5>r more .details about fountains of financial 

resources see T^ble-l 0, 1 2. - 

*' 'fliiing' these ii seal years 1 9^754-1905/ bb , TEW (:,rd its " 
two ^affiliates) made_total commitments of U .s I 3631.13 millions! US 


I 2672.35 millions, IBEB; US. $ 87 6. 39 millions. IDA > and US I 82.39 
millions, I #1**0 • Iheir rt«pective cemmitments in housing sector have 
been for. the saPie peiiod, US $ 50.17 millions, US $ 54 .60 millions, and. 

US $ 10.64 millions -forming' 1 .9$ , 6 ...3$ and 13.4$ of their to* : a 

commitments. Shis was so ten ye a rs back; after that XBBD has been more 
■ -!Lx*b ; 0 ^ qI ; wl pxiGx*xisL oq *fco gjLYS' .X ong^fc & 3 ^ • 
to developing countries for ’housing and vfbandevel opuient ’ for water—*" 
supply qy stem, lajad. development , sewer a gs , building materials in&z ntr- 
xe<s, etc. In. ci a metropolitan towis a re already fhe benefLd^jd'ea 

in this regard „ (Also see Ao.nex-1O.O2 for tot? 



ofRsi 00 millions -under Slum Improvement and Development Programme, there 
is an illustrious example of DDA in raising the size of Bs.50 million 
^ejgljg^ng Shad* to develop the size of the land to 25 times in 
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Estimated Mobilisation of the PLow of 3bme sti o 
and External Be sou roes of PL nance - for meeting 
the costs of 2 5 -year Programme (197 7 -2001) -phased 
through 5-Quinquennial Plans for Slum and 
Squatter Households in Kanpur City 


{25 h0Use Jr 28 (0l55 

in In,) 111 


Slum and 
Squatter 
Households 

(ii)?eS?-help 


s. Government Plan 1000 
Sector (Centre.. 

State,- - Urban '• D ' 

; . institutional 50 
(1IC, Pi, I ESI) 

Postal life Insu- 
rance Com Hants, 

Coop .Banks etc .( o) 
Employer & Employ- 
ee participation 

Revolving, Sund 300 
(Rs-lOO millions) 
to start in (l 97 6- 
77) (d) 

(Shis includes land 
and Housing Disposal 
funds) (c) 

5. Ibreign Resources 

I $,R,D«(aad its affi- 
liates) BHIIh PAD, WHO, 
B S AX D ,Int e mati obr> 1 
Cooperative Alliance 
Govt .to Govt .grants & 
aids . 315 

Total 1,840 

(does not' include 
rvi Ang) 

It is assumed that each 


, 175 , 195 

(0.35 (0,39 

houses houses 
in Mn.) in Mn.) 


60 

70 

80 

90 

252 

1100 

1200 

1300 

1400 

6,000 

75 

100 

125 

150 

500 

480 

550 

600 

650 

2280 

(Potential) 


KA%J V < V V4W V » gr.'V« 

aids. 315 350 400 455 5l0 2030 

Total 1,840 2x2®L. 2 * 60 % £*12 1 11*155 % 

(does not include 

It is assumed that e a ch ’household will contribute onan average minimum 
own resources (i ,e ,d own -payment in lump-sum or threu gi instalment s) of 
Ss-500/- (or 5% of the cost of land and minimum house) 

(b) Through Plan, budgetary and non -plan funds* allocations. 

(c) Already Rs .20 million have been t a ken into account in Table 5.2(page,52> 
in IClPfor 1976-81) -and added by other institutions .amenable for long- 
term and intermediate -term loons (from Com .banks) . 
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"10.46 is agg$jisfr,the e stimrite** of capital co:r -j c£ 

Hi3.c,760 million . s for developed land and housing, for 50 
percent of the estimated Kanpur city’s population, in 2001, 

( that ' is, slum and squatter of populalion/householdn) the 
estimated potential of Bs * 12 ® SCO millions’ estimates cf 
resources in lahle-lO.i encouraging* However, it need 
not he overlooked that if the resource 3 estimated ^:ce for 
the total population of K^ipur ciiy-vhere a t the rate of ' 
Es.3,000 per capita for municipal services alone the 
capital cost could he (as given in Para 10,04) Its. 9, 600 
millions - leave aside the cost for housing of the little 
better-off ciii zenaiy of Kanpur city constituted of 
about (a) 20 percent, low-incaae households; (h) 25 percent, 
middle-incaae households? end (c) 5 percent, high income 
households. She last two groups of households will need 
only loan finance - which. they cun 7 fend, will repoy # out of 
their current savings; however, 20 percent of low-income 
h ou seh old s, will have to seek oerXt yin proportion of capital 
*tf3d/cr recurrent subsidies. 

IO.47 fohile we have dr a vn a situation and likely trends 

based on past experience, in big cities (namelyv million (+ ) 

J306IX 

eight cities), it is important to know what h a s/happen±ng in 


ei glit cities), it is important to know what h a s/happen±ng in 
some of the highly urbanised and affluent countsi.es. 3 iis 
look would perhaps be^^help to modi^ our perspectives 
upfeo '2001 and also L prepare, to appreciate the changes that 
will take place in the 21st century - vhen our urban popula- 
tion would cross ! 50 percent qnd g^ove* r; .s a proportion of 
total population in India snd/psany of the countries in 
1 SG|£ ire a,, as also in the African and Latin toe ri can 
countries. 5br ©xajaple, the sharpest out - migration 


) 9f e Annex ~1 0,03 for capital, loans, interest rates, .amor- 
txs#xan pep. -gas xn case of 1.1)4. p ro gramme s ahd ’ in 
naming receipts on account of ( a ) earnest money s (b)ndv.ance 
payment Jan d (c) instalment payments. Also.. see Annex-1 6. 04 
in regard to total expenditure, receipts, shorl-fai, 
fijaancial resources, subsidies to E.W,S« for the ueriod ■ 
197 5/7 6-1 977/7 S under the 10® for Kanpur Metropolis- for 
purposes of comparisons. . 
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is taking place in largest cities (like Hew York,. San - 
B?aAsisco, lo s Angeles, Phladelphia, Denever, Atlanta 
adneapolis etc.) in the TJ *S«4 . ? it is the young a nd 
letter edu c a ti onally -e qui pped , with higher incomes are 
laming to res5.de in ouver suburbs outside the municipal 
limits motivated by s (a) availability of low-density 
dwellings; (b) augmentation in job -opportunities, (o) better 
schools? (d) less environmental pollution? and (e) immune from 
crimes and conjgsfcion ? (f) less tak~bwrdea of local and 
state taxes ?£ti) annexing of contiguous a,rs a s. It is 
primarily the middle -income families who are going out from 
central city are a s to out-ward ’suburbs 1 . Such a r a <2i coL 
trend when develops, in India (and developing countries) 
i t may radically damags the utility fiiaction of the heavy 
investment on infriStrucutres* in the main part of the 
city „ Sie traditional role of former cities, right a s well 
change with advances in technology an^aPPli cation of 
science and political metric phoses. 



3UmkM 

Si 8 basic arid cm dad factors that need examination 
and action axes (-) 'meliorating the current destitute 
conditions of living of the slum and squatter households; 

(b) meeting the needs of new migrants in the city (cities) 

who came to settle for 30 b and habitation .in the metropolis. 

jft>r this action -oriented programmes which can look af«er the f* 

a bo ve two aspects ire: (i) diif&ing or re-locating the 

slum and ' squatter households after evaluating social, 

cultural, economic, life-style and administrative factors? 

(ii) improving envi ro naent of basic facilities in the 
existing slum and squatter colonies? (iix) optimising ‘the 
building programme 0 in between the *have-not s * and ‘‘haves’ 
of the slum :xnd squatter a re a s as at present city h ns become 
the abode of the poof? and (iv) thou Jit fhl deliberations 
with a team of multi -di s ciplinaiy experts in allocating the 
inputs in various in fr a stru art res. 



Gross density, developed land density, residential 
density, maximum spot density, minimum spot density, percentage 
of total development lard , are by and large higher in bigger 
cities. She metropolises which hold larger proportion cf 
*100,000(+ ) * cities, are faster breeding grounds of slum 
and squatter population which nov; forms about 37.5 percent 
of the total population of metropolises - and its proportion 
will easily grow to 50 percent by 2OO1 , if preventive * aid 
positive steps are not taken. To-day, the slum and squatter 
population of eight metropolitan towns may be about i0 
millions and it could easily be about 3 6-37 millions, if no 
virile a re net taken quickly and continuously, Sbr this the 
annual slum clearance and improvement p? ograpne will h nve to 
be of the order of" 50, 000 dwellings (in 1977-81) - 80,000 
dwellings (in 1997-2001), in Kanpur city plus the xai^ng of 
corresponding investments in the i rif r- -at reftu re s of land 
development with various basic amenities. 

The total investment in dwellings and infrastructures 
for slum and squatter population required will be nrSural 
Hq . 9,570 Trillions duria^(l977-20oi), in Kanpur 'city- of 
which Sn.5,985 millions will be for ’building materials 
such as steel, timber, cement, bricks, sand, aggre gates etc? 

Hs .2,595 millions, for building labours ’wages? and Bs.1,914 
millions in developing the required lord . .*11 -this 

generate additional average *on site ’ employment of 33, 000 
persons per gnmm during 1977-81? and to raise level of average 
annual ^employment in 1997 -2001 to 49,000 persons a o compared 
tc 33,000 in 1977-81. Nonetheless, the annual capital 
Skpte mil be about Bo. 81 3 millions in Kanpur 3 tv aurim 
ne« 5 years (1977-1981) and aboat Ho .5,000 n&ttbna ill the 
present exjat million (+ ) cities cf Ind a? or the other 
alt em a Give will be the 1 0$ of the above amounts a s recurring 
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,’rent * gab sidles (th a t is, about Hs.165 
Kanpur orty, and Es.l ,000 millions in e- 
oites). -* 

She supply of financial resource 
necessarily demand desnestic resources ( 
financial fiows from central/ sfete/urba) 
institutional finance fi-cm 1 1 ,0., Prov 
security tods, ' revolving tods’, land 
discriminate price policy, and foreign 
{ treat friendly governments, and intern* 
organisations of the U , family and don 
organisations such as USAID, GEE Da (Con* 
etc.), -he last type of financial flow 
percent of the total financial needs ; qj 
’housing and urban development.’ in metr 
one -third should be earmarked for r!un 



Annex- 10 .01 


Country 


Year? of .Income 
re quired to 
purchase a 
30 sq ,m . hou se , 


Burma 
Ceylcne 
China (faiwan ) 
Federation of 
Federation of 
Hong Kong 
India 

Indonesia (i) 
Indonesia (2) 
Iran 

Japan (l) 
Japan (2) 


Permanent 

RCC 


Laos 
Paki stan 

Republic of Korea 
Republic of Vietnam 
Singapore (i) 
Singapore (2) 
Thailand 


10 ? Housing and 
ping Countries . ( 
c Ho-,7) 


Annex-* 10 «02j Percentage of Total gxtemal Long-Term 
Capital flows to Developing Countries 
Allocated to the Housing Sector* 


Source 



Estimated 
gross flow 
(1S63-G4) 


(Milli ons of US Dollars 
Percentage”] Capital flow 


to housing 
sector 


to housing. 
Sector 


\JJl2 

Multilateral 

disbursements 

Bilateral 
(market economi 

Public 

Private (net ) 


-1 — C§J. — 
1,000 


9,000 
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Annex- 10 .03; periodic Receipts of Hire-Purchase Dwellings as; 

(a) .lamest Money 5 (b) Advances; (c) Instalment 
by the would-be owners of *Site and Services' 
plots 1 , (Rs.3,000) Core Housing (Rs. 6.000), 
Economically Weaker Section (Rs.8,00Cj, Low- 
Income Group (Rs. IS , 000), and Kidd le -Income 
Group (Rs .42, 600) Households under ICDP of 
Karpin? City. 



Category 


1975/76-1980/81 1931/32-1937/98 


(Rs. in millions) 


Total 
1975/76-1997/98! 


1 . 

Site & Services 

66.444 

11.062 

77 .506 

2. 

Core Housing 

2§ ,580 

4.410 

30 .900 

3. 

Economically Weaker 
Sections I & II 

61.900 

89.984 

151.884 

4 * 

L ow-Inc ome Group 

I & II 

85. .234 

138 .402 

123 .636 

5 . 

Middle-Income Group 

I & II 

82.496 

75.264 

157.780 


Total ; 

822*676 

3X9,122 

641.798 


Source; ICDP of Kanpur Metropolis (1976-81), page 61. 

Motes; (a) Amortisation periods are 20 years for SWS and 
Core Housings 15 years, for Low Income Group 
and 12 years for MIG houses. 

(b) The interest rates are 7 £ percent for all except 
for Middle Income Group which is 9 §- percent. 




Estimates of Expenditure Incurred, Receipts on 
Hire -Purchase Dwellings, and Mobilisation of 
Financial Resources during 1975/76-1980/81 ; 
under I ,C J) ,p , of Kanpur Jfetr.opolis as estimated 
by K D .A. . 
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Chalter-XL t Mala Be com m e nd gfe ions - . 

& pociymah ’s di gnity 3 ad social gfcatug is not 
injured "by his ’poor duelling’, hut hy ’hi s poverty ’ since 
a ’cement and steel.* house rather than solvL tig the problem 
aggravates the situation for the poor, Sierefore ’job 
opportunity and ’house-site * within negotiable dis%i ces; 
once the 30b is found, the slum-dwellers and squatters will 
erase the label of ’ poverty ’ and -will no more over 
time live in ’dilapidated and giost houses’. 

11. 02 Ho housing and urban improvement strategy and the 

instrumental agency in a metropolis (such as, Delhi Development 
Authority , Kanjur Development Authority, Calcutta Development 
Authority or Slum Boards or Housing Bo aids) can make a 
recognisable ’dent’ on the ’housing, slum and squatter 
malady* with, out institutional! sing the cooperation and 
Participation of 'die pe opl e/h ou och old 0 to engender invisible 
tmito of (a) initiative,* (b) savings propensity ; ( c ) imbibing 
of education and skills; (d) motivation to use -of education, 
experience and skill in meaningful directions - making a 
psycho^ of development and progress. While the " Government 
devolves loan/grant on subsidised terns - it in no ca.se be 
presented a c a ■’ charity’ but only a ’duty » of the government 
institution xo share with .all the households the ’common 
&nd^ of the people* for the good of the needs of the people- 
no petarnalistic attitudes r*id approaches have the potentials 
to catalyse fast old mil cal metamorphises. Once the on-going 
programmes n ,re arched o»d glared to the meaningful needs ard 
wlturai ethos aid life-styles of the beneficial group of 
people, the government; ol set-upo/agoncies mil to their 
surprise that the people get enthused otherwise they get 
alienated. Engineering details to the minutest design a nd 
data eon prove barren if these a re not inteimiagLed with the 
socioeconomic and life-^yies of the largest people 
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11.03 In the urbanised human settlements in the develop- 

ing countries}, the managerial, academic, technological and 
political elites have their in cone levels vhich are as hi^i 
as *20 times or more’ of tne working force they claim to, 
manage. lhere a s in the advanced countries of Americas ?nd 
Su, ro p e "■ cQuu5Uiij. s 6 cr socialist or free —enterprise countries) 

the income-differentials are not vide - these may he at the naxSr 
mum 6-? times - hut usually only 3*4 tines. Ihe lesser the 
income -differentials 9 there is more participating efficiency 
and hope the .’poor. 5 do not ].ose heart. Mien the income - 
differential^Ei^i, the discontent breeds? and hope to counter 
the malady of destitution vanishes. 

11 .04 Sie man has hardly settled more than 40 ft. 

on an average, above the land surface, and in one way it is a 
very early neve to look for land space on other planets - 
because hi -rise huildiags/dwel lingo a vast land potential 
on the Earth. In countries like Australia? Canada? U .S.A 
Brazil? Congo, and a number of count iea in AfUca and Latin 
America? the density Depopulation per sq. km. is less thm 
’25* persons. let it is true, that in India the density is 
about 170 per sq.km. (and even China, h a s less than half the 
density per sq.km.) it is important to conserve and economise 
land u.oj more so, in urban centres vhere the per capita 
cost of infrastructure investment is as hi^i as fis .3,000/-. 
therefore, it has been essentially recommended that for low- 
income -households find slum and squatter households, no 
separate plots be provided (vhich require capital sub dLdj.es, 
besides that for dwellings coots) and four-storey tenements be 


1) Some of the countries in Africa are: Angola , Chad, Congo, 

^ -r— ^JU n/r -i * iwr » jl £ 


Egypt, Ghana? Ivory . Const, Mali, Mauritania, Senegal? Sudan, 
Sanzonici* Zaire, Zambia? in North America - Canada and 
U.S.A, in South America, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Col.cmMa? in, Asia ~ Iran, Iraq, Jordan? Mnlaoiya, Saudi 
Arabia? Xemeni in Europe - Undland , Iceland, Norway ? Sweden, 
in Oceania - 'Australia? Newzeolopd . 
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r^sed Oiich mil augment 'financial re soirees’ by disposing 
tJie ’conserved land ’ by aji c&i oning the land required by 
affluent and ne a r affluent households, and for commercial 
purposes. Hius the tmn -objective a (that is, on the one 
hind e conomy in land — th e scarce and ke^y re g cu rce fo r 
’housing and urbai development ; and on the other sprouting 
of financial flow from the ’conserved land ’) . actually, the 
land supply jtiouidbe related to the ’miniuaum 3. ze of yrd 
needed for a ’household’ - vliidi sold at subsidised rate 
(that is, below the coot) to economically weaker sections of 
the community , \ho constitute 70 percent of the total house- 
holds; md bigger sizes of the l 0 >xL diouldbe sold (by 
auction, *here fcuctuous) -at prices - more than cost price 
to middle-in cone .and hi -in cane households, and for ccmerdal 
purposes with -a guideline that ’more the land area* plu s 
more the.tnccQe -levels - more the price per sq. n. of ~ 
developed or r a w land. 

11.05 She financial operations offending (besides 

capital subsides) - dmculd also be super-imposed by re current- 
sub sidles - on into red rates , 


^ frQm l0 w**inccme hcu oeholdo are *" 

geae rally lo^r on mortgage £iaajace htrning loans in 
rate is 4 percent generally tat in aiae 0 | i 0 “ ; iVltedStf 

in finland, for m 4 loans, rite SMSrg,” f™ 6 * 
percent but since 1955 it has be® “tl J" 3 .h«, 

hesherlandc 3-3.5 percent? in Hew Zen 1 *-,nd ^ i r irl ' , ^ ie . 

in Horwty, 3.5 percent n®a ouaetire 0 even’ 


•r~ — * percent; in East 6 em«mr fwv- *, 

ar cooperatives, to 4.5 percent for private' hLS°t „ 
Hungary and Sol**,- freo 0. 2 percent to 2 perSirtf 'in the 
U.S.S.H., 2 percent; in the TJ.s.jL. ,3-4 percent “nd M th 
Yu go aLav i a between 1-2 pe f cent ( Ra fh ■ Z L r r nil an , 3 - n , 

GM/1-1970 of the UK, p?ge ^i) t, “.y ‘ Ho.ao/ 

countries, interest is 2 percent omi^™f f ‘ h ? ^eloping 
Indonesia and Jnnnica? inm “ E ia <*ylai, 

^ - in UAit » 1 * 5 Percent for rural houses 
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rent -levels » and long amortization periods - so far as they 

relate to economically weaker sections of the society. So 

amass,, the investment financial funds, the efforts fox 

domestic re source « have been suggested in I'able-i0.i2 as also the 

foreign resources, and seme -'explanations and strategies have 

"been recommended in CLiapter-X, However, some more ligjit is 

thrown here on specific points/ re sources. 

11,06 She Banking Commission Report (197 2), emphasi zed^ 

the need for settingup of specialised * finance insfcitution’- 
parti cula'fly in respect of the 5 social housing’ (in duck ng 
that f) r housing for slum and squatter population) as there 
is- -woefully la dr. of funds’ fbr housing -in the face cf 
required for eliminaiing housing shortages since the ’finds* 
required (as estimated in 197 2) are Ro .300,000 millions - and 
that mi gbt easily he Rs. 600, GOO millions in 1977 die to inflation, 


3) Rent hi Subsidy- NaPah Housing Corporation (1955) constructed multi 
surrey ed ' fire-proof rental dwellings of ’A.’ and ’BVlypes - former 
for middle -in come end latter for "fee low-income households having 
an income of US I 50 or less , 5b r privately, final ced housing, 
rent per Unit of 33 Sq,,. Met res ranges between US $3°. 2 to 41.25 
vheroas for JUG housing, it is US $22.8 for 52 Sq .Metres Unit and 
US $4*9 to 10,. 6 for public operated housing units raging 
between 31 Sq, Metres to 43 Sq .Met res. fax reliefs are also 
granted on Registration lax, fixed assets tax, acquisition tax. 

In New i uloP-d, rental cub si y is more than 50$ of the economic 
rent. In the U Xc S out of 4 »2 million dwellings built during 
inter-war period by the bounty G.cuncils, 1,51 million units (or 
36$) were cub s?,di end ; te tween 1945-55 » but of 2.2 million new 
dwellings built, 1,7 million (or 80$) were ciboidi. ced - the 
subsidy given was usually in the ratio of 2‘ 1 borne by the 
Exchequer and the local authority -irresp ctive of the size or 
cost of dwellings (i „ e „ each house or flat) in the U .K. a fixed 
Standard subsidy is paid for all the flats. 


Mortization period - In Austria, for the loans guaranteed b; 
Ifederol Housing and Settlement Imd, amortization period is 
100 ye’arsJ in Itemark, 40-60 years? in ELnalaad, upto 45 ye 
in^ibahee, 7 5 years; in Norway , 75-100 years? in S wit ze rind 
25-50 years, in the UK, 60 years? in Yugoslavia, 50 years? 
the USSR, upto 100 years. (Refer to UN Document - YA.Q/GM/ 


60 years? in Yugoslavin,, 
3. (Refer to UN Document 





lirther, the Commission ( while noting trie HUBCD*s role) 
desired -that HU BOO (established in 197 O) should Shed off* - 
its non -financial concepts atid. should Amotion, as a financial 
instituti on (though, of late? HU B(X) has "broadened its ncn- 
fi nn.n ryf gl executions) „ She Braking CteiaisLsoLcxi went farther 
that the'Bsserve Bank of. India chouldbe iter sponsor oh 
4 pex Institution or to establish * special housing filed ’» 
which mi^it assume. - country -wide role, pri 3 Vj.de primary 
housing market and normal market. -in cludiig secondary mortgage, 
and institute a system and mechanism of guarantee and 
insurance for the repayment of housing loans, 

11,07 Again, the investment fund of the Life Insurance, 

in ’housing' was about Hs .4,950 millions in 1973-74 throa t 
the institutional system of the Government (that is, HU BOO, 
Housing Boards, Urban Housing) , She proportion for housing 
from L 1 0 G 0 is quite low as compared to the practice c in 
ether countries where from social security funds (and life- 
insurance funds) are nudi hi her; the Corporation should have 
no difficulty to double its financial flow to the ’housing 
sector* even now? however, at least one-third shculd/be 
ear-marked for ’slum removal and improvement’ programme a . 

11 # 08 ' A significant point in domestic financing and/or 

foreign financing, is related to the problems of inflationary 
(or deflationary) aspects, which offer a change in the 
purchasing power Jin ca.se of inflation, there is decline in 
the purchasing power of money and therefore interests of the 
creditor ha.ve to be protected - particularly so in case of- 
long-term credits given for housing, and on the other in case 
of deflation, there is a rise in the purchasing power of mane; 
where the interests of the borrower have to be protected. In 
either of the cases some one suffers - whether it is a 
creditor or a borrower. Only a properly worker - out 
mechanism, can offer a protection; the protection is essential 
in cases of olds/ sub sidles to te given as a housing finance 
phenomenon whether it relates to rent, interest, community 
services, taxes etc* 2 hio suggested arrangement o'P'Ppt'o 



opportunity to generate . social and psychological advantages. 
&gai n» an impetus is generated for augaenting employment 
volume site 1 alongmth bi ikward gpd for v, .rd multiplier,. 

' employment. It can he projected that a 'revolving fund* 

- as proposed for Kanpur Development authority's programmes - 
of Es. 1*000 millions, in next 25 years ( 1977-2001), cm 
finance the construction activity of around Es .12*000 
millions - in terms of turnover of sales* rise in savings 
pro peasitl es, and cent rihuti on of h one -buy ero of the 
constructed either by out-ri^it purchases, or hire- purchase 
instalment payments. 

11.09 It is important that vhile preparing application 
for international financial aid -by K.D.A.. should e 
technical care should be taken - andit shouldbe routed through 
the State Government to the Central Government who will 
approach the foreign governments and the international ^ 
organ! nations (including U JS . and its Specialised agencies. 

11.10 4s the unorganised money market shrinks with the 
growth in urban sector’s size and also in the rural sector 
with the improvements in transport and communication as also- 
banking facilities, there is need to develop long-term capital 
markets ) , It is easier to develop suda markets in metropoli- 
tan and larger cities vhere already ’stock markets' exist. 
Kanpur already has a stock market and there is no c§. fficulty 
in initiating the growth of ’mortgage bonds market as a part 
of the stock market - in xhich interest acd collaboration 

5) Economic and Social Gouncil (ECO SO C) in its Be solution H70(XD.l) £r 
financing bousing and conmnity services under clauses 2 and 3 
requested the TJ M . international and regional development finance ^ 
institutions Ho continue to make special efforts to respond to 
requests for assistance in financing housing ’ and community develop- 
ment projects, including the financing of more bulling materials, 
and research and experimental institutions. 
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can be taken by long-tern fund holding fi.nancd.sP- institutions 
like Life Insurance Go rp orati on , •• Ba ploy ee s State In surai oe 
Corporations, Government and Non -Government Provident Minds, 
Industrial Development Corporation of India. In this venture, 
International Development 4dmini strati on (an affiliate of IBBD), 
IBHD itself, as also US- 4 ID- and other ouch international 
fi.nand.ng oc gani eat i on 0 o f S -wed on , 3te nm irk , Can ad a cm nl bo j oin. 
in investment. 

11.11 She estimate of the substantial prop oxtionof total 

capital outlay vhich are required for community facilities (and 
environment improvements) nay prove illusive sometimes • In ’ 
this regard sene studies done by W.H.O. no aloe a number of 
Committees of the Central/ St ate Governments rihoulc/oe relied on. 
In particular it is important to always boar in mind that 
poid> le water supply is essential ’must* - .and mo re a 0 , in urban 
centres. She immediate goals that c*i be for water iiimet ropoli d 
like Kanpur ares (i) supply of piped and pet-rib le water to all 
the households in Kanpur by 199°- in vhich a sizeable - 
proportion should have supply in the houses? (ii) at all hours 
suitable water supply even at low pressures .or at least for 
5 hours in the morning and another 5 hours in the evening! 

(iii) administration of water supply schemes should be run 
by autonomous orgmi oati cn on the basis of management prefaces. 
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A SURVEY OF SLUMS AND SQUATTER SETTLEMENTS OF KANPUR CITY 
OTRtR % WRtfafW WWW wwt fT Fraaw 


household schedule 


Identification Particulars 

Name of Resident — __ 

fagreT fn*r 

.1 Father's/Husband's Name_ — _ — 

fqrrr/qfcT TT ?n*r 

.2 Name of the Ciuster/Ahata _ 

ttfRT ^FT nW 

>. population of the Cluster/ Ahata 

srfft qft 


1. Upto 50 

2. 51—100 

3 . 101 — 200 

4. 201 — 500 

5. 501 — 1000 

6. Above 1000 


2.1 Local ity_ 
ift^T 

2.2 Address 

qai 


2.3 Number of houses owned by the respondent. 
facrraT % 3 ^ fi^ T 


2,4 Type of occupied tenemency 


1. Nil 

2. One 

3. Two 

4. More than two 

1. Owned 

2. Rented 

3. Rent free 


2.5 Monthly rent paid (Rs.) 
rnffW f%W (STtr) 


3. Kind of birth place 

3.1 Place of birth 

4. Religion 


4.1 Do you belong to Scheduled caste/Scheduled tribe ? 
sfrrr ?rrqr snjffefr w^rfcr % f ? 


1. Nil 

2. Upto 5 

3 . 6—10 

4. 11—20 

5. Above 20 

1. Rural 

2. Urban 

1. Kanpur 

2. Other districts of U.P. 

3. States other than U.P. 

1. Hindu 

2. Muslim 

3. Sikh 

4. Christian 

5. Budhist/Jain 

1. Yes 

2. No 


II. Housing Particulars 

5. Name of owner of the house 
*wra mf%«p ht*t 

5.1 Does the landlord stay in the cluster ? 

1 . 

Yes 

nfw-Jnfe srfter ir x§?rr | ? 

2. 

No 

6. Approximate living area [ sq.m. ] 

1 . 

Upto 20 

m snjmfrfr [gtf rfteT if] 

2. 

21 —50 


3. 

Above 50 

6.1 Number of rooms in the house 

1 . 

One 


2. 

Two 

, V: , : ; :■ ; ; - v -Y; ■ : v ";' ; Y ; ' ] Y Y ; ; : / ■ . 

3. 

Three 


4. 

Above Three 

6.2 Number of doors in the house 

1 . 

Nil 


2. 

One 


3. 

Two 


4. 

Three 


5. 

More thfin three 

6.3 Number of windows in the house 

1- 

2. 

Nil 

ir fef ffnft $Y 

One 


3. 

2 — 3 


4. 

Above three 


2 




1. Good 

2. Satisfactory 

3. Bad 


Condition of the house 
TIHfW fas ^ I 


6.5 ( a ) Opening of the house 
irspw if 


2. One side 

3. Two side 

4. Three side 

5. All sides 


1 . Back to back 

2. Side to side 

3. With common walls 

1 . Pucca/brick & cement 

2. Kutcha/'Mud 

3. Semi Pucca 


6.5 ( b ) How houses are loc 
v&m SCR ^ 


1 . Pucca 

2. Kutcha 

3. Semi Pucca 


2. Asbestos 

3. Mud/Thatch 

4. Brick & Tyle 


1 . No verandah 

2. Covered 

3. Uncovered. 


of verandah 


1 . No open space 

2. Front 

3. Back 

4. Side 


8.0 Have you electric light ? 
sf<n ti§f fsrasft | • 


1 . Self 

2. Landlord 


11.0 Number of Co-tenants 


5 . 7 — 10 

6. More than 1 0 


1 2.0 Have you animals ? 

1 . 

Yes 

W qT¥T | ? 

2. 

No 

12.1 Number of cows 

1 . 

Nil 

ni^ff ?rw 

2. 

One 


3. 

Two 


4. 

Three 


5. 

More than three 

12.2 Number of buffaloes 

1 . 

Nil 

spt HW 

2. 

One 


3. 

Two 


4. 

Three 


5. 

More than three 

12.3 Number of pigs 

1 . 

Nil 


2. 

One 

3. 

Two 


4. 

Three 


5. 

More than three 


1 2.4 Number of Goats 

1. 

Nil 

sft gw 

2. 

One 


3. 

Two 


4. 

Three 


5. 

More than three 

12.5 Number of donkeys 

1. 

Nil 

W €r gw 

2. 

One 


3. 

Two 


4. 

Three 



More than three 

12.6 Number of horses , 

i. 

Nil 

WTff ?IW 

2. 

One 


3. 

Two 


;-fr 4. 

Three 


5. 

Mor© than three 

12.7 Number of hens/chickens 

i. 

Nil 

rpt gw 

■ 2. 

IJpto 5 



6 IQ 


' 4. 

11 — 20, 



Above 20. 


4 


III. Amenities for Your House 

13 0 Tap /Hand Pump; Well ( outside distance in metres) 


13 1 Used by persons ( Number) (Tap/Hand Pump /well) 
^/jjqf/gtT/ swa ft>a% 5ft*r ^ I 


13 2 Latrine ( outside distance in metres ) 
stHih* [*rfe *rc & srp ft at ^ *] 


13.3 Latrine used by persons ( Number ) 
sfRT5f i r ^?rnT5r ^reft €t 


13.4 Bathroom (outside distance in metres) 

[sr«rc ft at |3t *ft^ 


1 . 

In the 

house 

2. 

Upto 30 

3. 

31 — 

60 

4. 

61 — 

100 

5. 

Above 

100 

1 . 

Upto 

10 

2. 

11 — 

20 

3. 

21 — 

30 

4. 

31 - 

50 

5, 

51 - 

• 100 

6. 

Above 1 00 

1 . 

In the house 

2. 

Upto 

30 

3. 

31 - 

- 60 

4. 

61 - 

- 100 


5. More than 100 


1 . Upto 10 

2 . 11 — 20 

3. 21 — 30 

4. 31 — 50 
5. 51—100 

6. Above 100 

7. Going out 

1. In the house 

2. Upto 30 

3. 31 — 60 

4. 61 — 100 

5. Above 100 

6. Arrangement is 
the house 


1. Upto 10 

13.5 Bathroom used by number of persons 2 11 — 20 

*&HT«r «st a«T 3. 21 - 30 

4. 31 — 50 

5. 51—100 

6. Above 100 

. 1. Very near the 

1 4.0 Distance of pucca road from your house (m me 2 . Upto — 30 

^ WF* * pt (*fcK 4) 3 . 31 _ 60 

4 . 61 — 100 
5. Above 100 


14.1 Distance of kutcha road from your house (in metres) 

src % ft *) 


1. Very near the house 

2. Upto 30 

3. 31 — 60 

4. 61 — 100 

5. Above 100 



Distance of road having elecric light from your house 
(in metres) 

nx % fsra^rV ft qt ffr (4tet s) 


4. 61 — 100 

5. Above 100 


1 . Very near the house 

2. Upto 30 


14.3 Distance of pucca drain from your house (in metres) 

m % htb) qvr (tfteq ft) 


4. 61 — 1 00 

5. Above 100 


1. Very near the house 

2. Upto 30 


14.4 Distance of kutcha drain from your house (in metres) 
snc 3r Bra't ft fff (msT 3) 


4. 61 — 100 

5. Above 100 


1 . Very near the house 

2. Upto 30 

3. 31 — 60 

4. 61 — 100 

5. Above 1 00 

6. No sewerage in the 
house/cluster 


14.5 Distance of sewerage system from your house 
(in metres) 

vx % rrafaqrtB sqsresTT ft fxt [wt h] 


1. Cleared regularly 

2. Cleared occasionally 

3. Not cleared 


15.0 Garbage 


Residential 

Residence-cum-com- 

mercial 

Residential-cum-indus 

trial 

Commercial 


1 6.0 House used as 

src % snftB 


IV. Migration Particulars 


1. Living since birth 

2. Before 1947 

3. 1948 — 1960 

4. 1961 — 1970 

5. After 1970 


17.0 Year of arrival in Kanpur 
qrRqr *rr% q?r ni 



Alone 

With wife 

With children 

With whole family 

With relatives 

With friends 

Not applicable as living 

in Kanpur since birth 


17.2 Whether moved from a slum elsewt 

OT 5f T q * ft!* ft *r 

17.3 If yes, from which type of house ? 
nft ST eft srst ft ST7 fflft ^ ^ ' 


Servant's quarter 
Factory quarter 
Relatives place 
Not applicable 


No help 

Help in getting wo 

Help in getting a< 
modation 


Nil 

Up to one acre 

1.1 — 2 acres 

2.1 — 5 acres 
More than five acres 
Not applicable as living 
in Kanpur since birth 


18.0 What was the size of land holding in your native 
place ? 

fftsft CTPT/niar ft ^ * 


No Land 

Bhoomidari 

Temporary 

Not applicable as living 
in Kanpur since birth 


Not applicable as living 
in Kanpur since birth 

No house 

Pucca 

Kutcha 


20.0 Nature of house in the native place 


1. Not applicable as living 
in Kanpur since birth 

2. No land 


7. Above 20 


20.2 Total number of persons dependent on land after 
migration ( native place ) 

fStHTrcRt? % 'mfcf tjfa fWT strftcm ¥Y OT 


1. 

Not Applicable as living 
in Kanpur since birth. 

2. 

No land 

3. 

Nil 

4. 

1 — 5 

5. 

6 — 10 

6. 

11—20 

7. 

Above 20 


20.3 Did you cultivate land in your native place as 

nfe sriT % eft sntf'r srgsrsr ^trr art ? 


1 . Not applicable as living 
in Kanpur since birth 

2. Own cultivator 

3. Hired labour 

4. Bataidar 

5. Was not cultivating land 


20.4 Did you leave the village/native place because ( give 
two main reasons ) 

snmt tjrRT 4ft/5r?*r ?«n?r ft tt frrc; #?r [tt p* ttw 
sraensi] 


1. Not applicable as living 
in Kanpur since birth 

2. Had no land to cultivate 

3. Of family quarrels and 
intrigues 

4. You found your self 
misfit in the village 
society 

5. You were oppressed by 
zamindars/relations 

6. You were attracted by 
city life 

7. You had friends and 
relatives to get you a 
job in Kanpur 

8. Your cottage industry/ 
hereditary profession 
was ruined 


9. In spirit of adventure for 
a new life 


V. Household Composition and income 
SRTWH: tr^ *n*T 

21.0 


' i 

s. No. : 

mte j 

Relation to Self 

i 

i 

1 

Sex* 

f5W 

Age 

Marital Status-]- 

44iF|^>-ff«rfcr 

Educa- 

tionj 

faerr 

Present 

Occuption 

apFEITO 

Present 
Monthly 
income (Rs.) 

srw (tj®) 

1. 

Seif 

' ' j 







2. i 

i 







3. 








4. 

■ : ' ... ^ 







5. 








6. 

| 







7. \ 








1 

8. 








9. 


i 






10. 








11. 









12. 







13. 








14. 








15. 








Total 






j ■' v 



* 1. Male 2. Female 

f 1. Married 2. Unmarried 3. Widow /widower 4. Divorcee 

-f *| t 1 (literate 2. Primary 3. Middle 4. High School 5. Intermediate 6. Graduate 
7. Above graduate 8. Technical/ Vocational Quaification 



2i.i Fer day income of the head of the family, if he is a 
casual worker ( Rs. ) 

qfe'TR SPT tjfeiTT irfiTTO I cfT WW 

[wsff 


1 . Upto 6 

2 . 6—10 

3. 11—15 

4. Above 1 5 

5. Not In casual employ- 
ment 


21.2 Number of days worked last month, if the head of the 
family is a casual worker 

qferR gifesr srffera’ | at fq^r jtt? ferr^r 
for qn# fqrarr ? 


1. 0 — 15 

2. 16 — 20 

3. Above 20 

4. The head of the family is 
not a casual employee 


VI. 


Expenditure 


22.0 Total expenditure of the family last month ( Rs. ) 

fq§i% m*r ir snq-% qfferu tt gw ww fetTt xff ? [^mf 4] 


1 . 

Upto 100 

2. 

101 

— 

150 

3. 

151 

— 

200 

4. 

201 

— 

250 

5. 

251 

— 

300 

6. 

301 

— 

500 

7. 

501 

— 

1000 

8. 

Above 

1000 


23.0 Details of monthly expenditure (Rs.) 

Wrfew 55J4 q>T few |>] 


1. Food 


2. Fuel— Light 

3. Clothing 

4. Housing 


5. Education 


6. Liquor 


7. Health and medicine 


8. Amusement 


9. Conveyance 


1 0. Remittance 


1. tug 


W 


2. wtawt fawsfr 


3. tt! 


4. STI4IH 


5. fee rr 


6. WTR 


7 . er ssfrfuf 


8. qtfhcww 


9. qr|^ 


1 o. ^ Sr SRI 


23.1 Details of durable and semi-durable household goods 

possessed Possessed if | 

m °ffr spr ssfftr ( tick only ) 


1. Wrist Watch 1. gr? ?ft 


2. Fan 2. TOf 


3. Radio/Transistor 3. 


4. Sewing Machine 4. 


5. Bicycle 5. arffet-r 


6. Push cart 6. ^Tft 


7. Auto ricksha 7. fe^rr 


8. Cycle ricksha 8. atffesr fmr 


9, Charpoy/Furniture 9. 


10. Tonga/Rehri 10. crt^TT /^|ft 


Saving and Borrowing 

«P3J 


24.0 Do you have saving ? 
wr ?ThT ??ci | ? 

24.1 Amount saved last month (Rs.) 

wi'Tff fqr^lr trig fcg-ar ??? ? [^w] 


24.2 What is your present total saving (Rs.) ? 
$ri7spv ifsr cf^ f^ffi | h'ftr] 


24.3 Where do you deposit your saving ? [Give two main 
places] 

STl? 'Smt SRcf ?T§t 5PTT ?T# I ? [?T 5^4 


1 . 

Regular 

2. 

Occasional 

3. 

Never 

1 . 

Nil 

2. 

Upto 5 

3. 

6— 10 

4. 

11 - 25 

5. 

26 — 50 

6. 

51 —100 

7. 

Above 100 

1 . 

Nil 

2. 

Upto 250 

3. 

251 — 500 

4. 

501 — 1000 

5. 

1001 —2500 

6. 

2501 — 5000 

7. 

Above 5000 

1. 

No saving 

2. 

At home 

3, 

Post office 

4. 

Bank 

5. 

Insurance 

6. 

Provident fund 

7. 

Relatives 


11 


25.0 Do you borrow f 

i. 

Never 

firr wrf sr%?t | ? 

2. 

Regular 


3. 

Occasional 

25.1 Amount borrowed last month (Rs.) 

1 . 

Nil 

srnr^ Pr^lr Fsrrt sr fsrsr err [f°] 

2. 

Upto 10 


3. 

11—25 


4. 

26 — 50 


5. 

51 — 100 


6. 

Above 100 

25.2 What is your total indebtness ? (Rs.) 

1 . 

Nil 

5TW 8* f?r SR | ? [uqq'f if] 

2. 

Upto 250 


3. 

251 — 500 


4. 

501 — 1000 


5. 

1001 — 2500 


6. 

2501 — 5000 


7. 

Above 5000 

25.3 Reasons for borrowing (Give two main reasons) 

1. 

Not borrowed 

sr ftnf %stt «rr ? [gstr %Rf fcrarr^r] 

2. 

Household exp< 


3. 

Ceremonies 


4. 

Illness 


5. 

Travel 


6. 

Business 

25.4 Source of borrowing (Give two main sources) 

1. 

Not borrowing 

?nq% sr ^|r % fsrqrr «tt ? [ft rptr sref ] 

2. 

Money lender 


3. 

Grocer 


4. 

Employer 


5. 

Chit fund 


6. 

Banks 


7. 

Friends 


8. 

Relatives 


25.5 Periodicity of repayment 

sm sr ftr fsR tratriRn: m; sr?t ■ 


25.6 Rate of interest (monthly) 
*R # *nftns setm zx wr I ? 


1. Weekly 

2. Monthly 

3. Half-yearly 

4. Yearly 

1. Not borrowed 

2. Nil 

3. Upto — 25% 

4. 26% — 50% 
.5. 51 % — 1 00% 
6. Above 100% 





y 'W: • 

i. 


Sill 


hkk 


\ v‘ y &t# 

,i4*®fP j 


25.7 Security for loan (mention two main sources) 
apt % ftp fjRsft 77 ^7 [?% pit HtW 3cP5np] 


26.0 Social Security (two main sources) 
smif^ pp [?i p7 m3 «ramir] 


1 . Not borrowing — not 
applicable 

2. No security 

3. Ornaments 

4. Land 

5. Bond 

6. Utensils 

7. Implements 

1. Insurance 

2. Provident fund 

3. Inherited property 

4. Ornaments 


VIII. Health Particulars 

*31*33 *1*5F3> f33*W 


27.0 Whom do you normally consult in case of illness ? 
(mention only one main) 

jfrnR fT% 77 313773: STT7 TlfT PTT5T P3I3 I ? 

[%=r pr err pa ft] 

27.1 Reasons for consulting (give one main reason) 

33 ?=rra emf prrsr arpt %t aerf pr | ? 

[%)f tt^ 33fP«P3 par pw aar^] 


27.2 Is any member suffering from continuous ill-health ? 
37T 317% afPR TIT %tf 3037 3*71 7t3Rt 77 fORR | ? 

27.3 Nature of outbreak of epidemic in slum (last 3 years) 
(Two main) 

pt Pr^% cffrr pf if 3T7%t pat 3 %tf pim-ft sft, afo 
ft eft f%?ft pa ataifraf Tit foattij a 


28.0 Number of birth in the family during the last three years. 

cft3 gisff Jr 737% afPR ir f%33 7=5%) 77 P7 |3T ? 

28.1 Was there any death in your house during last 3 years 

pt f<r#t ata oral ir 317% 37 %tf f f | ? [*r^3T] 


1 . Private doctor 

2. Hospital/dispensary 

3. Vaid/ Hakim/ 
Homoeopath 

1. Easy approach 

2. Not costly 

3. Nearness 

4. Saving of time 

5. Better treatment 

1. Yes 

2. No 

1. No outbreak 

2. Cholera 

3. Flu 

4. Malaria 

5. Measles 

6. Pox 

1. Nil 

2. 1 

3. 2-3 

1. Nil 

2. 1 

3. 2-3 

4. More than 3 
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28.2 Was there any death of your family member within 
one year of age (last 3 years) 
ftrr % sptr -eft 

29.0 How many children do you think in your opinion a 
man of your status should have ? 
mT# ?rq Ifffttcr % airfe ¥V fwft sreTR gfcft =arr|tT ? 


30.0 Are you aware of family planning ? 
f nr stt<t nftsrre fsrtftatr % qfrfea- f ? 

30.1 Which method your family has adopted for family 
planning ? (Give one main method) 

nftnr* fantspr % faq ?rrq f%sr w*x% | ? 

[nflf qnr naffnnr rpn fnfsr nfr^nfn] 


30.2 What does small family mean (mention one main) 

*nq«ft tto if liter qfwre nnr irrsrsr wr | [nOf tr^ 

srasn^Jr] ~ 




1. Nil 

2 . 1 

3. 2-3 

4. More than 3 

1. None 

2. One 

3. Two 

4. Three 

5. More than three 

1. Yes 

2. No 

1 . Vascetomy 

2. Tubectomy 

3. Pills 

4. Nirodh 

5. Loop 

6. No method 

7. Not applicable 

1. Happiness 

2. Better attention to 
children 



IX. , Convenience and Conveyance Particulars 
ffastT ^ mf* WRSRsft fasHTJI 

31 .0 Average expenditure (per month) on conveyance (Rs.) 
srfrr XX JTTfw tffrrcr frawT srtcrr | f^o] 


3. Not very ueful 


1. Nil 

2. Upto 5 

3. 6—15 

4. 16—25 

5. 26 — 50 

6. 51—100 



7. Above 1 00 


31.1 Mode of transport frequently used (Give two main) 
f%?r stTf?T TT STOte TTT | ? [ft pq mUT 


On foot 

Tonga 

Cycle 

Scooter/ Motor cycle 
Cycle rickshaw 
Bus 


31.2 Distance of work place from your house (Km) 
vx % spT*r mxS snrf €r it] 


5. Above 5 




31.3 Distance of the nearst market from your house (Km) 
sr ?r stwr w rft Jr] 


31.4 Distance of the nearest dispensary /hospital from your 
house (Km) 

' sr % it] 


31 .5 Distance of the nearest post office from your house (Km) 
sr % w eft r] 


31.6 Distance of nearest bank from your house (Km) 
sr % f'=R # §3r [fRfmtet ir] 



31.7 Distance of the nearest school/college from your house 
(Km) 

sr % foment ^ipr/sprersr srft [fetRcfiR it] 

32.0 Whether your children of school going age are attending 
school/college 

wr ?nq% sr Jr <?r | ? 


1. Upto | 

2. £ — 1 

3. 1—3 

4. 3 — 5 

5. Above 5 

1. Upto | 

2. i-l” 

3. 1—3 

4. 3 — 5 

5. Above 5 

1. Upto i 

2. i-1 

3. 1—3 

4. 3 — 5 

5. Above 5 

1. Upto |- 

2. i — 1 

3. 1—3 

4. 3 — 5 

5. Above 5 

1. Upto | 

2. — l’ 

3. 1—3 

4. 3 — 5 

5. Above 5 

1. Not attending 

2. Some are attending 

3. All are attending 


32.1 Reasons for not attending school/college (give two 
I main reasons) 

l *r*nt rrff eft, 33% ?f?r tr %t wi 335 | ? [?> a=rffsrs? gw 

I writ ^3Tfir] 


t 



1 . Not applicable as child- 
ren are going to school 

2. No school /college 
nearby 

3. Tried but could not get 
admission 

4. Financial difficulties 

5. Health reasons 

6. Work at home 

7. Not interested 

8. Earning money 

1 . Have no property 
outside Kanpur 

2. Upto 1 000 

3. 1001 —3000 

4. 3001 —5000 

5. Above 5000 


ififlii* 
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33.1 Value of total immovable property in Kanpur (Rs.) 

ft TtT'T'Pt 5R5T tR'rfrT apt 3rg*rtf?Rr Jj?q- fspcRf f ? 
(s'Rf if) 


34.0 Have you settled permanently in Kanpur ? 

SRT «TT if HST % Tm SRT TTJT | ? 

35.0 Do you visit your native place ? (other than Kanpur) 

wr smr »rf«r/ar»nj f*r *n%-3n% | ? 


35.1 Do you send money to your relatives outside Kanpur ? 
srt 317 Wfryc tr srr§t srq-% ffrrfr focteR ^ q% Srsr^ f ? 

XI. Attitude 

ffep>r 


1 . Have no property 
in Kanpur 

2. Upto 1000 

3. 1001 — 3000 

4. 3001 — 5000 

5. Above 5000 

1. Yes 

2. No 

1. Have no contact 

2. Quarterly 

3. Annual 

4. Once in 2 years 

5. Once in 5 years 

6. More than 5 years 

7. Not applicable as Kanpur 

is native place, 

1. Have no close relative 
outside Kanpur 

2. Do not send money 

3. Sending money 


36.0 Are^you^aware of slum clearance/improvement work 

srt srmt tot | % if srffcRf % wstr ?fR 

S'tpR SRI i ? 

37 0 Kenpur ? V ° U like to move from this place with in 

w srrq- % wrg* if ft f%?fr ??r if srr?r sp> 

TTsfr §f% ? 

37.1 Reason for not seeking a change (two main reasons) 

WITT rtff — eft srcTRTT^ fe fat? 5 f 3 r§ % sn<T JTgt ft flpfft 
's?rd sprf arr% apt # 3 R nff f ? [at gtur tpr^ acTRif] 


1. Yes 

2. No 


1. Yes 

2, No 


1. Dislocation of work 
link 

2. Dislocation of com- 
munity link 

3. Dislocation of children' 
education 

4- General apathy 

5. Lack of interest in nev 
environment 

Distance of dispensary 
hospital 

7. Distance of Market 

8. Difficult to get transpor 

9. Not applicable as wouk 
like to move from thi: 
place 
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1. Yes 

2. No 


37.2 Do you like to go out of Kanpur ? 

39 T 5JT7 3TOTO ft 5TRT TO? 3R% ? 

37.3 Give two main reasons for not going out of Kanpur 

3|f, m 33T ??§ | [?> p? 3TR3T TOT? 3 ] 


38.0 Are you prepared to shift to a better house ? 

TOT STFT Pro) $3% 33TO 3 5fHr TOTO 3)3% ? 

38.1 How much maximum you can spend every month for 
a tenement (Rs.) of your own ? 

TOT srfcF JTT| f%TOT f%3TOT ^ 3?T TOR | ? (^TOT if) 


38.2 Can you build your house through self help technique? 
TOt StT? TO? 3ff? 33?#% % 5TI3R TO 3333 TOT 33% | ? 

38.3 What accommodation do you need ? (No. of rooms). 

5U73f f3ta% TT3TO % STOTO3 kTT | ? [toTT % TO?t] 


38.4 To what distance you would like to shift from the 
present residence 

?3TO % fp 3TT7 f3?TO> p TO ?T 33% | [?% f3>#fte* 


38.5 Where do you go mostly for recreation ? (Give two 
places). 

5TT3 TOt%TO % feSf ?|3T 3?§T f ? [?> ?ptf fTO p? TOT? 


1. No house to live in 

2. Children are likely to be 
employed in Kanpur 

3. Your business is 
flourishing or has 
better scope 

5. Difficulties of getting 
work/job 

6. Educational difficulty 

7. Not applicable as I shall 
go out of Kanpur. 

4. Become used to live in 
Kanpur 

1. Yes 

2. No 

1. Don’t like to move 

2. Upto 5 

3. 6 — 10 

4. 11—25 

5. 26 — 50 

6. Above 50 

7. Can't afford 

1 . Yes 

2. No 

1. Not applicable as I do 
not want any other house 

2. One 

3. Two 

4. Three 

5. More than three 

1. Not applicable as will 
not like to move 

2. Upto 1 

3. 2 — 4 

4. 5-10 

5. More than 10 

1 . Movies 

2. Religious place/ 
functions 

3. Dramas/Notanki 

4. Fairs 
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39.0 Do you belong to any political 
name 


party ? if yes, give the 


wr wit ftnft TT5r#fer^r ?5r 

?rrJT srerm^r i 


Hp=rf?sra- | ? crf% | eft %% am 


39.1 Did you vote in the last election ? 
?Jrr pnr it iter fen srr ? 



1. Not related to any 
political party 

2. Congress 

3. Jan Sangh 

4. Communist 

5. Janta Front 

6. Swatantra 

7. Socialist 

8. B. K. D. 

1. Yes 

2. No 



XU. Evaluation of Happiness and Unhappiness 

?pr-pr f>T 


40.0 What is the best possible condition of your life (state) ? 

^ ^ ttt&u nr | ? ~ 



40.1 


What is the worst possible condition of your life 
m ^ ^ gw irawr ^ ffT i ? 


(state) ? 




1 . Happy 

2. Unhappy, 


investigator's remarks 

faster* mr 

Signature of Investigator 
% |5Fcrr^t: 


3. Supervisor 


's Assessment 

sro puiw 


Signature of Supervisor 

’rftfaxtersp % gfarisTT 





